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* By a thorough knowledge of “ 94 
the natural laws which govern the wh, |. S 


operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected F 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately- 


us many heavy doctors’ bills.’— 
The Givil Service Gazelie. 





GRATEFUL. 


(®ACH PACKET IS LABELLED 


James Errs & Co., Homa@oratuic Cuenists, 


LONDON.) 


COMFORTING 
flayoured beverage whieh may save C 


OCOA. 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed Milk, in tins labelled “Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





Inferior qualities obtained at little 


B 
P 
TRADE MARK 


PATENT 


BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS FRAUD. 


more than half the cost of 


BROWN and POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR. 


are sometimes. palmed off upon 
purchasers. 





JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


NAMES OF COLOURS, 


oranee, Green, 


>] common, and much more 


thing woul 





PRICE 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
an Black, B . a 


lue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, 
SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 





oh “The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 

not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not, in every well-regulated family, be a 

ha agreeable, than washing day. Any young lady could begin ber 

experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of 

water, and Senge afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The 

be worth trying from motives of economy ; and much more real amusement would 

result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.”— Vide Cassell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, 

MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Aak for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
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To ADVERTISERS.—AI communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be forwarded, by the 








20th of the month, to Mr. Ravouir¥Fe, Advertisement Contractor, 7 George Yard, Lombard St., E.C. 
ete weed Manufacturers to the QUEEN by 
Special Warrant. 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality. 


LONDON, 1862. 
DUBLIN, 1865. 
The only Silver Medal—The Highest Award, 
PARIS, 1867. 


The Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. 


Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 






Medal, Ss 
Académie Nationale. 





—6SouD MEDAL STARCH 











| BY ROYAL 





cae COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Lvery Packet bears es Sold by all Dealers 
the Fae-simtle e! throughout 
of his Signature, - Zi = the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLTU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


LAMPLOUGHS 


DPYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as * unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to aot as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s, 6d,, 4s, 6d., 11s,, and 21s, 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 
To all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes the following are Indispensable :— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, a delichtfully 
fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and an Invigorator 
and Beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal 
to four small), and 21s. per Bottle. | 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, realizes a HEALTHY 
PURITY of COMPLEXION and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Freckles, and Discolorations. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

for Preserving, and imparting to the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, a 

= pleasing Fragrance to the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums 
— Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


Sotp By CHEMIsTS AND PERFUMERS. 


*,* Ask ror “ROWLANDS’” ArtIcLes. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Is PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


I ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
4 immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 


Removes Freckles, ‘T'an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recum- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession, Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. ¢d. 


JJOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND | THE MARBLE RENOVATOR, 








PILLS have worked such wonderful cures of 


the most dreadful external maladies that no sufferer 
need despair of regaining soundness till these 
mighty remedies have had a fair trial, These 
invaluable medicaments act in unison in purifying, 
regulating, cooling, and healing, and confer sound- 
ness, strength, and vigour, 





Co GH 
FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
Marble Chimney Pieces, Washstands, and 
other Calcareous Goods. 


Sold by all Chemists, Ironmongers, and General Dealers, 


CUBLEY & PRESTON, 


SHEFFIELD. P's 
SEVENTH THOUSAND OF “MISUNDERSTOO 


. Now ready, in crown 8vo., 6s., the Seventh Thousand of 


MISUNDERSTOOD. A 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


INDIGESTION. \ 


The Medical Profession adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION OF PEPSINE, as the true 
remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s, 6d. by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, W.C., London. See name on label. 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAWMW’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance, Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 


BEETHAWMW’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints,5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 
BEETHAW’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful —— of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 


instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 15.,ad 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
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: | MACMILLAN & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in Two vols., crown Svo., price 21s. 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, TRAGEDIAN. 


With Extracts from his Son’s Journal. By Jurtan Cuartes Youne, M.A., Rector of 
Ilmington. With Portraits and Sketches. 





Just Published, in Two vols., crown 8vo., price 21s. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford, Second Secretary 


to the British Legation in Japan. With 30 full-page Illustrations drawn and cut on 
Wood by Japanese Artists. 


“ They are sparkling, sensational, and dramatic.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ° 
“May be safely recommended as an interesting, intellectual, and satisfactory work,”—Jforning Post. 
“There are probably very few to whom its contents will not appear perfectly new, and to all they will 
be highly interesting.” —Saturday Review. 
“The most graphic and valuable sketches of a singular and interesting people that have yet been 
published, ’"—Standard. 
Just ready, in Globe 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


LADY BARKER’S “SPRING COMEDIES.” 


ConTENTs :—A Wedding Story; A Stupid Story ; A Scotch Story ; A Man’s Story. 


New anp CHEAPER Epition, Globe Svo., 3s. 6d., now ready. 


LADY BARKER'S “ STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND.” 


“ We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.’””—Athenaum, 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 
Edited with Notes and Comments, forming a continuous narrative of the War between 
Germany and France. Vol. [. (Third Edition), crown Svo., with Maps, 7s. Gd. ; Vol. I. 
(‘To the Peace; Third Edition), crown 8vo., 7s. Gd. 


MACMILLAN & COS 
SIX SHILLING SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY CANON KINGSLEY. | BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! | GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
TWO YEARS AGO. |  RAVENSHOE. 
HYPATIA. | AUSTIN ELLIOT. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF | THE HILLYARS AND THE 
THE ENGLISH. BURTONS. 
BY MISS YONGE. | LEIGHTON COURT. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Ils. | — SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


trated. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Llius- 
HEARTSEASE. Illustrated. trated. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the 

THE TRIAL. Illustrated. | Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Tilustrated. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE | WANDERING WILLIE. By the Author of 
FAMILY. ‘¢ Effie’s Friends.” 

HOPES AND FEARS. | OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. | Norton. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. | REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 

THE CAGED LION. Tilustrated. Council.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
a 2 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. Reprinted, by permission, from the 


Times. In One Vol., large crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


OUR ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR OF 1870-1. By Two 


English Ladies—EumMa Pearson and Louisa M‘Lavu@uun. Two Vols., crown 8vo. (Jn the press, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
TRAVELS IN THE AIR: a Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and 


Ventures; with Recent Attempts to accomplish the Navigation of the Air, By J. GLatsueEr, of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo., with 138 Illustrations, 25s. 


“ All who are interested—and who is not?—in balloon adventure cannot do better than read Mr.Glaisher's book.... 
1t is adorned with excellent illustrations, representing many startling predicaments, magnificent cloud effects, &c. It 
is full of amusing anecdote; and the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular writing, which, added to 
its opportune appearance, is sure to command success,.”—T'imes. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY IN PATAGONIA. By M. Gurynanp. 


‘Large crown 8vo., with Map, 10s. 6d. 


” “ A story of rare interest, worthy of a place beside fictions like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and true histories like those of 
Capt. Cook and Mungo Park.”—Ezaminer. 


THE BUILDERS OF BABEL. By Dr. M‘Caustanp, Author of 


“Sermons in Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite,” &c. Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM: an Account of the Recent 
Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain Witsoy, R.E., and Captain Warren, R.E. With 
an Introductory Chapter by Dean Srantey. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo., with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 

“ The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palestine Exploration Fund—a magnificent return 


for the money which they have received and expended. Almost every page tempts us to quotation.”—National 
Baptist. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “Wild as a Hawk,” “ Hester 


Kirton,” &c. Three Vols. 


THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WitiiAm GixBert, Author 


of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Martha,” &c. Three Vols, 


THE PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By MM. Ercxmann-Cuatrian. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


“We can vouch for the spirit, verve, and lucidity of style of this version—qualities so perfect that no trace of 
a translation is perceptible from the first page to the last, From the point of view of an emancipated peasant brought 
up in the first fervour of revolutionary enthusiasm, nothing could be more instructive or interesting. ‘There is just 
that predominance of a one-sided self-interest tincturing the whole which we might expect. The opponents of the 
Revolution are all treated either as knaves or fools. The character of the Royalist blacksmith apprentice, who 
believes in the King and nobility, and in caste generally, as the divinest institution of Providence, is not ungenerously 
drawn. The picture is an agreeeble one to study in this classic translation, and full of instruction for the students of 
the great and perplexing events even now going on in France.”—Spectator. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes?” “Meg,” &c. Three Vols. 


“ Mrs. Eiloart has, in the present work, surpassed her former efforts. Christine Ruddfield is a very noble type of 
womanhood. When we say that in this leading character the author has thoroughly succeeded, we might fairly add 
that this portrait alone would render the book worth reading. But it abounds also in other pictures, drawn with no 
small degree of skill.” —Atheneum. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love’s Conflict,” &c. Three Vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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W. F. THOMAS and Co.’s 
Domestic Sewing Machines 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 

They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, and are, as near as 
possible, NOISELESS. Their mechanism is so simple that purchasers can easily 
work them by referring to the instructions. 

To Work by Hand - 

On Stand, by Hand or Foot, £5 5s., £6 6s., £8 & £10 0 O 

Registered Machines, Spool or Shuttle, by Hand £4 4 O 

do. da 


te) oO. by Hand or Foot £510 O 
*,* All Lock-Stitch Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples post free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


- “FACTS” FOR LADIES. Great Reduction in Prices, 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, complete, from 5 Gns. 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, complete, 6 Gus. 


THE ALBERTA 


UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
Price 6 Guineas. 
HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 35s. 
First-class Lock-Stitch, from Three Guineas. 
THE CLAREMONT, New (Shuttle), 4 Guineas. 
THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Handsome 
CasKET complete, 5 Guineas. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 


LSTER CROQUET SUITS 
42s. » 63s. SS 


DESIGNED BY 


B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 


72, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


ARE MADE TO ORDER FROM 


Scotch and West of England 
Tweeds, Cheviots, and Angolas, 


In every variety of Pattern and Colour. 











N.B.—These Suits are equally adapted for 
Shooting, Cricketing, Boasting, Fishing, = 
Touring, or the Sea Side. 
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BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing...........serececers wee £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested - £1,707,769. 
The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in 
existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such 


Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, although one 
Premium only will have been paid. 


Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Scere tary, 


REIDENBACH?S “wooo vious” °" 


‘¢ QUEST.” (Quite new and registered.) 











LABLAB, 


355, Lombard St., and 157h, New Bond St. 
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BAKING POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry light, 
sweet, and digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, 
and Qd., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS awarded for superior quality. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and the best mild Aperient fur Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Oo. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. Foreign WAREHOUSE :— 

45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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’ Oucut We To Visit Her? A Nover. By Mrs. EpWARDES, 
Autuor or “ Arcuie Lovett,” &c. ; 
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NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of “Red as a Rose.” 





The Editor of TempLE Bar has the pleasure to inform the 
Public that the July Number will contain the commencement 
of the NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” ETC. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 

drd, All MSS, must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
he on one side of the paper only, 


Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 
Lhe right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved, 
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Now ready, in 3 vels., large crown 8vo., 318. 6d. 


LONDON: its Celebrated Characters & Places, 


From 1413 To THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD,” “ MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
THE STUARTS,” ETC, 


From THe Trmes.— Mr. Jesse's volumes sparkle with curious fact and gossip of the first 


water. His style is bright and easy; his book is not in the least dry or ponderous, and from 
first to last maintains a continuous and pleasant flow of personal and local anecdote.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 








Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custard 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “Ranp Sea Moss 
Fanrtne.” Its incomparable excellence and cheapness, 
asst —| the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
' ee Se simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
i | R | cH M )S S <--_] economical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 

oe oe? inst and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 
on ; For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 
; C A RR ANG fF EN ve f and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 
: : . t ‘Stee 3 ferable to all Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &c. 


A In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Ranp 
Sea Moss Fartne Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR. 


Eres MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of Hair. Nothing adorns and beau- 
tifies the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frizzly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS, §, A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIUNS they will have no trouble about their Hair. The 
Plain Truth is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN'’S Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring, and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once. The ‘ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, and add new life and vigour to the roots. The ‘‘ ZYLOBALSAMUM” for Dressing the 
Hair imparts a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 
stay where the Zylobalsamum is used, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 3s. 
in large Bottles. They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


KINAHAN’S . L. L.. wuisky. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the words 


66 
KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


6a, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Ought we to Visit Her 2 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, AvtHor or “ARCHIE LOVELL,” ETC. 


CuapTer XXII. 
AMONG “ THE PROFESSION.” 


T is curious how many old friends we are sure to encounter when 

we have come lately into money; curious how well everybody 

remembers our face, how eager everybody seems to be to renew the 
pleasure of our acquaintance. 

Before Mr. Theobald has been twenty-four hours in town he has 
made half a dozen engagements. After congratulating a man upon a 
crusty cousin’s demise, what can come more naturally to the lips than 
to ask him to dinner? He must run down and mess with his old 
regiment at Aldershot ; must dine at the Rag, and have a little quiet 
play afterwards, with Lord Barty Beaudesert; must join a jovial 
“literary” party, given by the friend of his youth, Jack Thornton, at 
Richmond. Quite easily, and without an effort, Francis Theobald, 
actually possessed of six hundred, and ready to spend at the rate of six 
thousand a year, finds himself drawn towards the world—the asso- 
ciates that knew and ruined him in his palmy days. And equally 
without an effort does his wife gravitate back towards hers ;—the 
world, the associates of that painfully ungenteel period when Jane 
wore shabby boots and a darned merino frock—the world that was so 
all-sufficient for her before her marriage brought her within the 
possible reach of people who visit and are visited ! 

Not a creature but who is in or connected with the profession does 
Jane know in London: Uncle Dick, “the person who plays the trom- 
bone in an orchestra ;” Uncle Dick’s wife, once an actress whom the 
town ran after, wardrobe-keeper now at one of the minor theatres ; 


Miss Minnie Arundel (née Mary Johnson); and their friends. And 
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oh, how happy, how thoroughly, vulgarly happy, Jane is among them 
all! She goes with Miss Arundel to rehearsal; she sups on the humble 
fare, the cold roast pork and pickles of old days, at Mr. Richard 
Johnson’s, and, while Uncle Dick sips his gin-and-water, listens to 
his wife’s stories of how Juliet Montmorenci will not wear such a 
dress in the forthcoming piece, and how Carlotta de Vere insists upon 
wearing such another, and how that artful Aurora Stanley, a favourite 
of the author’s, has got her part written up expressly to admit of a 
pink satin train, since last rehearsal. And then the pleasure of exhi- 
biting Blossy before all these people, the pleasure of seeing Blossy 
hugged, of hearing herself called “my dear” by every kindly, albeit 
out-at-elbows soul she meets within theatrical precincts ! 

We can none of us—let the Mrs. Coventry Browns of the earth look 
to the fact—be much more exalted, much more refined, than our 
earliest associations. Jane feels a glow of pride in keeping so com- 
pletely on a level, still, with hers. Mrs. Crosbie, the Misses Theobald, 
every person and thing connected with Chalkshire Philistinism, cease as 
utterly to trouble her conscience during these few happy days, as 
though she had never known the blessing of Chalkshire or of Phi- 
listinism at all. She almost forgets her new-born distrust of Theobald 
and Lady Rose. She entirely forgets poor young Rawdon’s con- 
fession of Sunday evening and his present banishment. 

Is not that the way with most of us, Reader? A. and B. like each 
other, quarrel, part; and to-morrow A. is philandering, unconcerned, 
among other scenes and people, and B. debating, frenzied, between a 
revolver and prussic acid. Admirable provision of nature, that the 
balance of suffering should be so nicely adjusted ! 

Rawdon Crosbie does not quite hover ’twixt bowl and dagger yet ; 
but he really does hesitate between emigrating to a sheep-farm in 
South America and insisting that Emma Marsland shall marry him in 
three days. Some kind of action, desperate and immediate, it seems to 
him he must have, to fill the blank that Jane has left in his existence. 
Oh, the dreary sight-seeing with his affianced! Oh, the pictures at 
that Royal Academy, the family luncheons with those dear Herveys! 
Oh, the intolerable pain and burthen and weariness of everything ! 

He struggles on for three whole days, submitting, rebelling, 
growing worse in every way, hourly. On the afternoon of the fourth, 
Thursday, can bear up no longer, and finds himself knocking at the 
door of the Theobalds’ lodgings in Maddox Street. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Theobald is at home, and will see him.” So the servant 
girl who has taken in his card brings him word. He enters, walks up 
the stairs, with the sensation, stout young fellow though he is, of his 
legs trembling under him, and finds Jane, in her walking dress, just 
ready to go out; finds her blooming, in excellent spirits, cordial. 

“T was afraid—I didn’t know whether you would admit me—I 
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couldn't keep away any longer,” he explains lucidly, as he holds her 
hand in his. 

Jane is simply taken aback by the change on the lad’s face. 
Rawdon Crosbie looks older by a dozen years than when she saw him 
last in the garden at Fheobalds. He has lost flesh, in the quick way 
some people do under any wear and tear of the spirit; his eyes have 
grown hollow; in the excitement of seeing Jane again his sunburnt 
cheeks turn to a kind of sickly greenish yellow. Not, I must say, in 
beauty has Rawdon gained under the influence of the tender passion, 
and still, so pitifully inclined are woman's hearts, he has acquired 
interest no good looks could have lent him in Jane’s sight. She likes 
the poor boy as she never did before at this moment, is sorry for him, 
feels a pang or two of remorse even, as she reflects upon her own 
amusements, and the heartless way in which she has forgotten, not 
only his possible sufferings, but his very existence during the past four 
days. 

“Of course you couldn’t keep away. Why should you? You 
banished yourself, remember. I only ventured a mild ‘ yes’ when you 
swore you would never come and see me again. You find me all 
alone, Rawdon,” and now she takes her hand from his, and widens the 
space between them. “Theobald is out, and Blossy has been seized 
upon bodily, and carried off to my Uncle Dick’s till to-morrow.” 

Rawdon makes no reply. He stands upright as a ramrod, and 
looking—poor young fool that he is—into her fair untroubled face 
with the kind of hungry look we give to anything we love over- 
much after long separation. Long separation! and it is only since 
Sunday that he has been parted from her! Only four days. And 
his life, thirty or forty years, is to be so parted. And he will have to 
live through it all. The myriad-tongued roar of Regent Street ebbs 
and swells. The sun is shining cheerfully through the open window, 
as it is shining, we may be sure, on many a pair of happy lovers, on 
many a dead face, throughout the length and breadth of London. 
Down in the street an organ-grinder, ignorantly ironical, is playing 
the same Grande Duchesse waltzes to which they first danced together 
in Spa. . . . all the world, in short, going on as it usually goes 
towards four o'clock of a summer’s afternoon, and one perfectly in- 
significant gunner-boy acting his little part in the great drama, and 
believing that no one ever felt, suffered, despaired as he does at this 
moment ! 

“Tf you had been five minutes later, you would have missed me,’ 
says Jane, in her bright voice. “I am just going round to the 
Royal for Min. Did I tell you Uncle Dick has got her an engage- 
ment there for the new extravaganza? Such a start for her, poor old 
Min! Thirty shillings a week, and the prospect of a leading part 
after Christmas. Are you free for an hour? If you are, you may 
u 2 
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walk to the Royal with me. I should like you and Min to see what 
you can make of each other.” 

Rawdon is tacitly engaged—is under orders, that is to say, to dine 
with his mother and Emma at six o'clock, and to go with them and 
the Herveys afterwards to the theatre. So he answers unhesitatingly 
that he is free, and ready—ready? Heavens! how weak, on some 
occasions, is human language !—to accompany Mrs. Theobald wherever 
she chooses. 

“T suppose you are not disengaged for the evening as well?” Jane 
goes on. “No use to ask you though. Nobody is ever disengaged at 
the eleventh hour in London.” 

“‘ But I don’t belong to London,” says Rawdon. “I came up from 
Woolwich an hour ago, intending, I’m sure I don’t know why, to 
stay till to-morrow morning, and I have no engagements of any kind 
. . . that can’t be broken. 

“ And none that you mind breaking? ‘Then, I'll tell you what 
you may do. Min is not acting to-night: it’s a benefit, and she 
doesn’t appear; and so, at her own request, I’m going with her 
to the Prince of Wales's to see ‘School.’ That’s the way with all 
us actresses.” It pleases Jane thus to enroll herself among the 
profession to which, in fact, she never belonged. ‘We get a holiday 
from our own hot theatre for one night, and the greatest pleasure 
we can haye is to go to another hot theatre, to see another actress 
act. Now, would you like to go with us?” 

“Would I like it!” cries Rawdon, flushing up with sudden 
animation. 

“T can give youa place. We have an order for the stalls, and, of 
course, at the last moment, Theobald has played us false. So Min is 
going to stay with me till to-morrow. You and she will fraternise 
finely, Rawdon, or if you don’t it will be your fault: Min’s sure to 
take to you, because you are in the army. She takes to all men 
who are in the army. Min wouldn't give a thank you to go 
anywhere with a London clerk, or anything of that kind, the people 
she calls cads; and as to an actor! But we mustn’t stay chat- 
tering here,” Jane interrupts herself, looking at her watch. “ Half- 
past three, already? ‘Then we have no time to lose; rehearsal is 


over at four, and I promised Min faithfully to be at the theatre to 
meet her.” 


She rises, walks up to the glass above the chimneypiecce, and pins 
on a liliputian strip of spotted net across her face. “Theobald 
always tells me to wear a veil when I go out alone in London. As if 
I wanted anything or any person to protect me!—I, who knew every 
turning and corner from Piccadilly to St. Paul’s by the time I was 
eight years old. Good gracious, my dear boy !” Rawdon has followed 
her, and again set up the lachrymose gaze at her face. ‘“ What are 
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you looking at so? What do you want? You make me quite 
nervous.” 

“Mrs. Theobald,” says the poor wretch, “I want to know if you 
have forgiven me. I give you my honour I’ve thought of nothing, 
night or day since, but your anger. Can you forgive me? Can you 
ever feel the same to me as you felt before my rudeness—my stupidity 
on Sunday evening ?” 

Now, there can be no doubt that a discreet woman of the world—a 
Loo Childers, a Lady Rose Golightly—would know how to act in 
such a position as this with exact propriety; would manage, while 
teaching a too pertinacious lover to keep within due bounds, so to 
temper the lesson as to leave a glimmering blue line of hope before 
his mind’s horizon. Unversed in the discriminating tactics of fine 
breeding, outspoken, whether for good or for evil, Jane Theobald does 
nothing of the kind. “If I hadn’t ‘forgiven’ you, as you call it, I 
don’t suppose I should have told the girl to let you in. Why in the 
world should I not feel the same to you as ever? You know I never 
thought a great deal of your wisdom, at the best of times.” 

‘‘And never cared a great deal about my society. Pray, say it 
out.” 

“After the fashion you mean, never, my dear child, and never 
should, if I saw you every day for twenty years. I thought I ex- 
plained all that to you plain enough on Sunday? Now hold my 
parasol, please. I can put on my gloves as we go out. And take my 
advice,” adds Jane, looking with her frank eyes into his face, “ don’t 
go trying anything in the Romeo and Juliet line before Min. You 
won't forget it in a hurry if you do, I can tell you.” 

They walk leisurely down the shady side of Regent Street, Jane’s 
hand on Rawdon Crosbie’s arm. It is the most stirring hour of the 
afternoon, and London, during these last days of one of the shortest, 
gayest seasons on record, is crammed. What strings of carriages ; 
what high-stepping horses; what towering bonnets; what golden 
chignons !—what an affluence of that poor man’s bread which well- 
intentioned people rail out against as wicked luxury! Among the 
motley crowd, will fate confront them with Mrs. Hervey and his 
mother, in their jointly hired, sham private brougham ? young Rawdon 
speculates ; not without some cowardly trepidation at the possibility, 
remote though it be. 

No such untoward accident befalls them just at present, but in walk- 
ing along from Maddox Street to Drury Lane, Rawdon comes across 
more than one of his brothers-in-arms from Woolwich; and the 
admiring glances bestowed by each young warrior upon the pretty 
woman at his side go a long way towards repaying him for his 
unhappiness of the last four days. He is no more in reality to Mrs. 
Theobald than the handle of her parasol; this he knows: but Jones 
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of the Engineers, and Brown of the Artillery, do not know it. And 
blighted though Rawdon’s state may be, it is not so bad as to be quite 
beyond the alleviations gratified vanity can offer. 

They reach the stage entrance of the Royal, and are admitted 
unquestioned by the doorkeeper. Jane stops for a minute's affec- 
tionate chat with a little old threadbare gentleman, who happens to 
be leaving the theatre just as they enter—the very old Adolphe Dido 
who taught her to dance when she was a child. Then, quitting 
Rawdon’s arm, she pushes open a double red-baize door, and leads the 
way along a passage and down some steps, to lighten whose obscurity, 
even at this blazing hour of the summer day, a half-turned jet of gas 
is necessary. Another moment, and they are in the midst of that 
atmosphere of carpentry, paint, and stale gas, those regions of canvas, 
trap-doors, and weird-looking stage machinery, which to Jane are the 
most familiar and cheerful surroundings the world can afford. 

The rehearsal of the extravaganza is still going on, and to Rawdon’s 
unprofessional eyes a pale and funereal piece of business it seems, 
with the yawning background of empty house, the orchestra playing 
just and only just sufficiently loud to mark the time, the middle-aged 
heroine, the pathetically prosaic crowd of girls, who are to shine forth 
as fairies, in tinsel and arsenic-green, under the witching influence of 
lime-light. “I’m glad we are in time for the finish,” Jane whispers 
to him, as they pause in an unoccupied corner of the stage. “ You'll 
see Min directly—yes, there she is, on the prompt side, in a lilac 
dress and pink bonnet. Now, mind, I expect you to lose your heart 
to her on the spot.” 

Rawdon’s eyes have to grow accustomed to the dusky light around 
before he can discern any of the people on the stage with clearness, 
and then—then he certainly does not lose his heart to Miss Minnie 
Arundel. She is like her sister, but without a tithe of Jane’s grace 
and originality; she is Jane vulgarised. A bright-expressioned yet 
faded-looking little woman of five or six and twenty, with brown hair 
cut in a line across her forehead, fine stage eyes, marred somewhat 
for daylight use by the ineffaceable traces of bismuth beneath the 
lower lids, an expressive large mouth, and shapely white teeth, of 
which, whether before or behind the footlights, she makes the most: 
such is Miss Minnie Arundel. 

Rawdon does not lose his heart, perhaps because he has not above 
an inch of that organ left to lose, but he feels himself drawn towards 
the smiling face of the poor little humble actress as if by magic. 
Her bonnet is too showy a pink, and her dress too showy a lilac ; and 
her mouth is too large, and her cheeks have been too long familiar 
with red paint and pearl powder to have any more natural bloom left 
than those of a ball-going young lady after four or five London 
seasons. But taken altogether, poor Min’s is a good face, fresher, in 
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one sense, than Lady Rose’s or Loo Childers’. She speaks, having 
come forward in the very unimportant part assigned to her in the 
piece ; her voice is sympathetic, the same kind of clear tuneful organ 
as Jane’s, and Rawdon’s predilection for her is complete. 

“ And that is my Uncle Dick,” says Mrs. Theobald, when Rawdon 
has sounded as many notes of praise as he can compass on the score 
of Miss Arundel’s charms. “Isn’t he a dear old fellow? You are 
looking in the wrong direction; musician number three, in the 
orchestra, just behind the author. There, he is wiping his trombone 
at this moment.” 

Musician number three is wiping his trombone, then his forehead, 
with a blue pocket handkerchief, large enough for a moderate sized 
mainsail, and relieved by orange spots. Honest, worthy Uncle Dick— 
with that shining warm face of his (that has something of Jane in 
its expression), and that greasy coat-collar, and that blue and orange 
pocket handkerchief! If there were no Francis Theobald, no Emma 
Marsland in the world, Rawdon Crosbie would give every terrestrial 
possession for the hope of calling Jane “ wife.” But it does occur to 
him strongly, that he would rather Francis Theobald than himself 
should have the privilege of calling musician number three “ Uncle.” 

“ He took Min and me when we were little,” says Jane, as though 
she divined his thoughts, “took us, when he had work enough to do 
to get bread for himself, and brought us both up for the stage. Our 
father was killed by the fall of a lift; he was a scene-painter ... did 
I ever tell you the family history ?—and mother was dying of con- 
sumption, and then Uncle Dick came to the front, and paid—God 
knows how—for everything she wanted, and took us home when she 
was buried. I know he doesn’t come within a hundred miles of what you 
or Theobald would call a gentleman, poor old fellow, and I know if he 
was a soberer man it would be all the better for himself. But if ever 
I get to heaven,” says Jane, warming, “it will be a very poor place to 
me—I’ve told Theobald so, often—unless Uncle Dick gets there too; 
yes, and is thought good and refined enough, every way, for general 
society.” ° 

The sentiment is not expressed in particularly orthodox language, 
but the moisture in Mrs. Theobald’s blue eyes shows how much she is 
in earnest. Rawdon asks, penitentially, to be introduced to Mr. 
Richard Johnson. 

“Not to-day,” says Jane, nodding to Uncle Dick, as, the rehearsal 
over, the musicians scuttle, like mice, through the orchestra door. 
“Nothing puts the dear old soul out more than to bother him when 
he is sleepy after rehearsal. Some evening, when we are in town 
next, I’'ll take you to his house to supper, perhaps—unless you get 
married meantime. Now come, and I'll introduce you to Min, and 
we can settle about to-night.” 
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Miss Minnie Arundel and Rawdon fraternise, as Jane predicted, 
at once. A young fellow of two and twenty who should not fra- 
ternise with Minnie Arundel must be a very great philosopher, or a 
very desperate fool, indeed; perhaps both. She is sure she re- 
members his face down at Aldershot. Crosbie—in the Blues, is he 
not? Oh, Artillery. Well, at all events, she acted once with some 
Crosbie—or Crofton, was it ?—in some regiment or other, and he was 
about Rawdon’s height. She is certain, raising her dark eyes to lis 
face, Rawdon would act beautifully in tender, sentimental parts. 
Would he like some lessons from her? Very much, indeed. What 
a pity she has no time to give him any just at present! 

“Tf you chaff the poor child like that you'll frighten him away at 
once, Min,” says Jane, gravely. “He is not used to it. Rawdon 
belongs to a very serious family indeed.” 

“Then how comes Rawdon to be running about with you, Jenny 
dear?” asks the actress. 

They issue forth from the theatre together, and proceed, all three, 
in the direction of Jane’s lodgings. Miss Arundel, as I mentioned, is 
clad in most of the colours of the rainbow; the nameless untidiness of 
her dress, the freedom of her demeanour, her short-cut hair, her bis- 
muthed eyes, all speak in plainest language to what profession, and 
to what lowly rank of the profession, she belongs. Now would be the 
time for the jointly-hired Hervey-Crosbie brougham, with its grand 
mock-private coachman, to pass along! The awful vision of such an 
encounter darts, unbidden, across Rawdon’s brain, and with it the re- 
collection that at this very moment he should be at number one 
hundred and five Bolton Row, apparelled in black suit and white 
cravat, for a family entertainment. 

“You will dine with us at six,’ wrote Emma, in her little love- 
despatch of orders, “and we will go to whatever theatre Major Hervey 
takes a box for afterwards. But come as much sooner as you like. I 
shall dress early.” 

And here he is, sauntering cheerfully along at the side of Miss 
Arundel and Jane, through Leicester Square, just as though time 
and liberty were his own possessions still! He takes out his 
watch with a sudden twinge of conscience, as the wording of Emma’s 
note recurs to his mind, and discovers that it is already half-past 
five. 

“Tf you want to run away, run,” says Miss Minnie Arundel, as if 
she were speaking to a child of six. “Little boys need never take 
out their watches twice in my society.” 

Rawdon explains, addressing Mrs. Theobald, for he is afraid of the 
lurking mockery in Min’s black eyes, that he has an engagement, an 
unimportant one, but from which he must needs free himself before 
he goes away to his hotel to dress. 
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“T thought you told me, an hour ago, that you had no engagement 
at all?” Jane remarks. 

“No engagement that could not be broken,” answers Rawdon 
Crosbie. 

“ All engagements can be broken, if one has moral courage—moral 
courage, and sufficient means to pay the forfeit-money,” says the 
actress, whose turn of mind sharp contact with the world has ren- 
dered commercial. 

“Moral courage and sufficient means to pay the forfeit-money.” 
Rawdon hails a hansom, promising to call by half-past seven at Jane’s 
lodgings; and as he rattles quickly along towards Bolton Row he 
ponders long and deeply over the practical wisdom contained in Miss 
Minnie Arundel’s remark. 


Cuarter XXIII. 


THOSE DEAR HERVEYS. 

For he can no longer hide from himself in what position he stands. 
If he did not realise the truth before, this sweetness of reconciliation, 
this hour and a half spent at Jane’s side, have brought him to see it 
in its very nakedness at last. As much mad passionate devotion as 
his nature is capable of he, Emma Marsland’s lover, is lavishing upon a 
woman the tips of whose fingers he will never be allowed to kiss while 
he lives. Now, what does honour at a pass like this bid him do? 

“All engagements may be broken, if one has moral courage— 
moral courage, and means suflicient to pay the forfeit-money.” 

Has he such moral courage and such means? Courage to break 
the heart of the good and amiable girl who, until she became his be- 
trothed wife, was his sister and best friend; means to pay the forfeit 
(not the loss of Emma’s fortune, let me do Rawdon justice, this is the 
lightest of his considerations): the forfeit of self-respect, of credit 
before his own family and before the world, which breach of faith so 
flagrant must entail ? 

Well, then, shall he tell the truth, the absolute, honourable, ridi- 
culous truth, and let Emma deal with the future of both as she 
chooses? “TI thought I loved you, my dear Emma,” such a confession 
must run. “I was sure, at all events, that it was my mamma’s wish 
we should marry ; and as you have thirty thousand pounds, and as I 
knew that you had long ago bestowed your affections upon me, I 
proposed. And on the day you accepted me, my dear, I fell in love 
with some one else—needless, I believe, to mention her name—and 
have been stealthily seeing her and falling deeper and deeper in love 
ever since. She laughs in my face; was good enough, a few days 
ago, to tell me that her heart was not in her own keeping, and I 
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think this has had the effect of rendering my passion for her a little 
the stronger. The possession of a torn glove, of a faded flower that 
she has worn, renders me happier than would the gift, my dear 
Emma, of your hand and of all the substantial blessings your hand 
would bring with it. However, as I am trying to act like a man of 
honour, you see, I tell you the truth. Do with me, decide for me, as 
you think best.” 

If he said this to Emma Marsland—unay, if he embodied the spirit of 
this in terms of the nicest circumlocution and delicacy—he would be a 
brute ; and if he continues to tread the path wherein he finds him- 
self at present, he will be a scoundrel. And... the cab turns with 
a jerk round the corner by Devonshire House into Bolton Row, just 
at this point of his meditations...and what the dickens, thinks 
Rawdon, descending suddenly from theory to practice, what the 
dickens can he say, short of absolute falsehood, that shall account to 
poor Emmy for his desertion of the family dinner-party and the 
family theatre-going to-night ? 

He stops at number one hundred and five, and, bidding the cabman 
wait for him, runs up the steps and gives a knock, whose loudness and 
decision are in a direct inverse ratio to his actual frame of mind. 
Number one hundred and five, Bolton Row, is a lodging-house, but a 
lodging-house of the most private and elegant kind; the master of 
which, Mr. Maurice, after two o’clock in the day, transforms himself 
into a stately and imposing-looking family butler. Mr. Maurice has 
been in the confidence of the Hervey family for about half a century : 
needless to say that he knows all about the impending marriage be- 
tween Rawdon Crosbie and Miss Marsland. “TI am to discharge the 
cab, Mr. Rawdon ?” ‘This with a glance at Rawdon’s morning coat, 
as Mr. Maurice, dignified and in full dress, stands on the summit of 
his own door-steps. 


“No,” answers Rawdon, shortly ; “the cab will wait. My mother 
is at home, Maurice ?” 

“The ladies are in the drawing-room, dressed for dinner, sir.” 

And up the stairs walks Maurice, a model of all the respectabili- 
ties, in his patent shoes and black suit; Mr. Rawdon, in his disreputable 
Oxford mixture, and with conscience to match, following. 

He is ushered into the drawing-room, and, for a moment, sees 
neither Emma nor Mrs. Crosbie: sees only towering pyramids of 
silver-gray moiré, held aloft bya much grander-looking young gentle- 
man than himself, whose insignia of office, a yard-measure, lies, with 
laces, ribbons, and other adjuncts of female dress, on an adjacent 
table. 

“ Rawdon, at last,” says Mrs. Crosbie, advancing and giving her 
son three fingers, but too engrossed in the thrilling perplexities of 
millinery to notice whether he is in orthodox sables or not. “Take 
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care where you step, Rawdon. You find us in the middle of a most 
important matter. Yes,” addressing herself to the shopman, “I am 
almost sure the moiré is not the right shade. I am thankful I saw it 
at home before having it cut. At a little distance it might be taken 
for dirty white. Emma, my dear, you are nearest to Mrs. Hervey ; 
ask if she does not think the dress—especially for the occasion—will 
have too much the appearance of a dirty white ?” 

Emma, who is looking rather less attractive than usual, in ribbons 
of the wrong colour, stoops, on this, to a very handsome, very deaf old 
lady in an arm-chair, and shouts out the desired question: “ Does 
Mrs. Hervey not think, when the moiré is made up, and considering the 
occasion it is wanted for”—here a meaning smile is furtively addressed 
by poor Emmy to Rawdon—“ that it will have rather too much the 
look of a dirty white ?” 

“Considering what occasion ?” says the old lady, raising her eyelids 
about the eighth of an inch. ‘ Lower your voice, my dear Miss 
Marsland, and I shall understand; I never can hear when people 
speak so loud.” 

Old Mrs. Hervey is one of the most marvellous specimens of antique 
beauty ever seen. She is a Hervey by blood—it is an hereditary 
custom among this people to intermarry—and has the typical family 
face. A delicate, longish nose, that, if it only stood out sufficiently, 
would be a noble one ; a mouth whose thin lips, even in extreme old 
age, keep their high-bred, scornful curves; a complexion of marble, 
discoloured merely, not seamed, by age ; eyebrows elevated, as though 
in pity of the rest of the world for not being Herveys; long-cut 
eyes, cold and as black as jet, and the “ Hervey eyelids.” Her dress 
is of pearl-coloured satin; Elizabethan ruftles of softest lace are 
round her throat, and unwrinkled jewelled old hands; above her fore- 
head ascends such a structure of snow-white hair—the most expensive 
colour in the world, by the way—and yellowish Mechlin, as Vandyke 
would have loved to paint. A marvellous specimen of antique beauty, 
preserved as only the antiseptic virtues of a cold heart could preserve 
any human creature for more than seventy years, and likely to last 
another decade or so with ease. 

What shall kill a woman who has been strong enough to outlive 
youth and love, joy and sorrow, all hopes and all regrets? The 
friends and lovers of Mrs. Hervey’s youth, her husband, her blooming 
sons and daughters (of whom only one wreck remains), all these were 
gone from her, hushed in the mould, long ages ago. And Mrs. 
Hervey not only lives on, but enjoys life; think of that, reader, of 
twenty-five—enjoys life still! Divides her time between Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and London ; plays short whist with just as wholesome a 
gusto as erewhile she played long; goes to the theatres of the day to 
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see French actresses and English breakdowns, as once she went to see 
Siddons and Kemble in their prime; lives in the world, and keeps the 
world’s pace still. A wise old philosopher, who conquers time by 
accommodating herself to time’s changes—just that. This gift of 
long living would probably, if we understood it better, turn out to be 
only the gift of superior pliability. Mrs. Hervey has seen all fashions, 
in manners, art, dress, morals, and has conformed herself to each in its 
turn. When she was born George the Third and good Queen Char- 
lotte had long been holding their model court of dull decorum and 
strictest domestic fidelity. Her early youth was spent under the 
influence of the regency! Then, by the time she was middle-aged, 
had come a turn in the kaleidoscope, and the bits of glass were back 
in the old George the Third or courtly domestic pattern. And now, 
here we all are wearing high heels to our shoes again; and requiring 
high-rouged pleasures; and abjuring domesticity ; and going, by way 
of «esthetic entertainment, to see Mademoiselle Boulotte ! 

Mrs. Hervey has known yirtue to be in vogue and vice at a dis- 
count, and again vice regnant and virtue nowhere, not once, but a 
good many times during her life; the change recurring, indeed, 
almost with as periodic regularity as large bonnets and small ones. And 
she has been a citizeness of the world, loyally following the world’s 
current always. 


At her request, a box has been taken for the French plays to- 
night. 

“ Boulotte is really an amusing creature,” says Mrs. Hervey ;” “and 
as the play is in another language we need understand no more 
about her than we think fit. We are sure of a better audience there 
than at any theatre in town; all the best people go to have a look at 
Boulotte, and a good audience is what a little country mouse like 
Miss Marsland should be taken to see.” 

It is some minutes before Rawdon, nervously watching the clock 
upon the mantlepiece, can get a chance of speaking. The silver-gray 
moiré—so a whisper from Emma informs him—is to be “mamma's 
wedding-dress—I mean the dress worn by mamma at our wedding.” 
And, having firmly resolved to become the possessor of this moiré, 
Mrs. Crosbie rings every disparaging change that she can think of 
with respect to it into the ears of the long suffering silken-tongued 
shopman. It will certainly look too much like dirty white for a bridal 
occasion. The water is not large enough. Every here and there 
—yes, but Mrs. Crosbie is certain of it—every here and there you 
can see a decided unevenness in the cord. Emma joins in chorus. 
The silken-tongued shopman explains ; the ladies return to the charge; 
retire; make a feint of withdrawing wholly from the bargain ; at last 
get the dress, “as it is the close of the season, not from any flaw in 
the article,” for two guineas less than its original price. And then 
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come the ribbons and the laces, and the trimmings; all of which must 
be had at close-of-the-season prices too. 

Sick, and disgusted at heart, boiling over with impatience he dare 
not show, young Rawdon listens. Oh, the paltriness, he thinks, the 
vulgarity, the sordid smallness of all this huckstering! Unless 
women wish to make the men to whom they belong despise them 
utterly, never should they suffer them to be present at these sorts of 
commercial transactions. Why Helen herself would have lost half 
her lovers could her lovers have heard her haggling, an hour at a 
time, with a smirking man-milliner, over silk dresses and ribbons! 
But then men-milliners belong to such a much more advanced stage 
of civilisation than Helen’s! 

At last it is over. The grandly-dressed young gentleman gathers 
up his remaining wares, and bows himself backwards from the room. 
And Rawdon, lashed by this time into a very fever of impatience, may 
speak. 

“Tm extremely sorry, Emma, but your note did not come soon 
enough. I am engaged for to-night.” 

“Engaged!” cries Emma, dismally. “Oh, Rawdon, how horrid of 
you! Oh, mamma, what shall we do ?” 

“Thirteen guineas for fifteen yards and a half,” says Mrs. Crosbie, 
holding the dress between her shapely fingers, and looking up 
dreamily at the ceiling ; “that comes to less than eighteen shillings a 
yard. There can be no doubt of it, Emmy, silks are to be got cheaper 
in Tottenham Court Road than at the west-end shops. And if one 
has the credit of always dealing at Howell and James's,” adds Mrs. 
Crosbie, “who can say where any particular thing comes from? 
Rawdon, I trust you admire the dress in which I mean to do honour 
to a certain great occasion ?” 

“T don’t know which to admire most, mother,” answers Rawdon, 
“the dress, or the principles of economy you displayed in buying it. 
I hope the bride-cake and favours are to be bargained for in the same 
praiseworthy spirit ?” 

The bride-cake and favours! Yes; his projects of truth-telling, of 
paying forfeit, should honour bid him do so, have come to this already. 
Chafed in temper, wearied in spirit, though Rawdon Crosbie may be, 
the sight, the very rustle of these wedding garments, seems (boy that 
he is still at heart) to have irrevocably sealed his doom! Half an 
hour ago reprieve might have been possible. He can hear the 
“never, never,” sounding from every fold of the gray moiré, held, like 
the web of fate, between his mother’s hands. . . . The more reason, 
thinks Rawdon, with another glance at the clock, to make the most 
of this dwindling span of liberty that is still his; of this evening, this 
whole, intoxicating, unlawful, most delightful evening, from half-past . 
seven till twelve, that he is to pass at Jane's side! 
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There is silence after his little question about the bride-cake and 
favours ; silence relieved after a few moments by a deprecating 
‘“‘ahem” from behind Mrs. Hervey’s easy chair. 

“After the breaking off of Miss Copplestone’s marriage,” says a 
Hervey voice, “after the breaking off of Adelina Copplestone’s mar- 
riage with the Hon. Charles Gascoigne, I remember the cake was put 
up for sale in the window of the chief confectioner at Harrowgate. 
It was thought rather bad taste on the part of the Copplestone 
family ; still, as dear old Lady Copplestone said, ‘ What is the use of 
a wedding-cake except at a wedding? And a doctor, or solicitor, or 
some such person, eventually bought it, at cost price, on the occasion 
of his daughter’s marriage.” 

Old Mrs. Hervey opens her eyes, which have been closed ever since 
she gave her final opinion on the silver-gray moiré : 

“What in the world are you talking about, Maria? You speak 
more unintelligibly every day. Repeat your observation, pray, and 
distinctly. It drives me distracted to hear people mumbling their 
words, as if they were ashamed of them.” 

Upon this, the narrative has to be repeated, vociferated syllable by 
syllable, into the old lady’s ear. 

“ Who are the Copplestones, and where is the point?” is her chilling 
commentary. “Don't get into the habit of telling pointless stories, 
my good Maria. Life is quite tedious enough already, without that.” 

“My good Maria” is old Mrs, Hervey’s unpaid white slave, or com- 
panion, and another Hervey. She is a young lady of dim and 
shadowy age, who, until a few years ago, haunted the ball-room walls 
of one of our inland watering towns with mournful tenacity, and from 
whose heart a solitary matrimonial hope has not yet fled. Tall, and 
waspish of figure, acid of expression, sallow with the sallowness en- 
gendered by a life to which exercise and fresh air are alike unknown, 
my good Maria has certainly not her share of the family looks. She 
will tell you confidentially that she had eyelashes, complexion, anima- 
tion once; but adds, with pathetic truthfulness, that she lost them 
all—after measles. And old Mrs. Hervey will not allow her to patch 
up deficiencies by art. “In our position, my good Maria, the less we 
try to attract the attention of others, the better taste we shall show.” 
As a consequence, Maria's face is like her whole, flat, disappointed, 
colourless existence—a blank. 

She is the most useful Companion to Polite Society, or Addenda to 
the Peerage extant ; old Mrs. Hervey knows that no money could ever 
refill her good Maria’s place, did she lose her: has the nobility by 
heart, and is a positive new edition, with notes, of ‘ The Landed Gentry 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’ ‘ Who’s Who?’ is no mystery to Maria 
Hervey. She can tell you to a nicety where everybody was born, 
and where their grandfather was buried, and the exact date when 
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plebeian blood from the veins of a “solicitor, or doctor, or some such 
person,” first made its way into the family. Especially are the mar- 
riages and burials of defunct Herveys her glory and delight. With 
her own fair fingers she has drawn out a miraculously minute and 
wide-spreading genealogical record, showing forth all the noble 
families who, from the time of Edward the Sixth downwards, have 
contracted alliances with her ancestors. She etches little pen-and-ink 
bits of architecture on card (mostly constructed on the principle of the 
famous leaning towers ‘of Bologna), and presents them to strangers, 
as the tombs or birthplaces of the Herveys. She knows English 
history well, in as far as it forms a frame-work or back-ground to 
Hervey existence; can tell you accurately at what siege one of her 
forefathers devoured his own leathern doublet, and at what battle 
another, both arms shot away, managed to get his bridle round his 
neck, and thrice shouting “Pour y parvenir!” the family motto, 
rushed on, followed by every Hervey on the field, to a glorious mar- 
tyrdom. 

“An invaluable dictionary of reference, though somewhat badly 
bound,” Mrs. Hervey says of her in her pleasant, cruel way. To be 
ill-favoured in person is, in the old lady's eyes, the worst crime a 
woman and a Hervey can commit. “If my good Maria married, it 
would positively take a library to replace her. Happily, there is 
little chance of that.” 

Between Maria and Rawdon Crosbie there has long existed bitter 
blood ; on Maria’s side at least. When Rawdon was a small boy he 
once sent Miss Hervey a valentine, drawn by himself, in which occurred 
a richly illuminated device of a Hervey swimming towards the Ark 
after the deluge, with the family pedigree between his teeth. And 
Maria never could get over the. affront. She spits forth a little mild 
venom at him now. 

“Rawdon spoke of bargaining for the bride-cake and favours, ma’am. 
I mentioned the Copplestones, to show that there may be extraordinary 
instances of such things going cheap. Adelina Copplestone was an 
heiress,” adds Maria, with spiteful retrospection, “and changed her 
mind about the Hon. Charles Gascoigne quite at the last, Rawdon.” 

“ And did the Hon. Charles drown himself, Maria ?” Rawdon asks. 
“You know how interested I am in every detail connected with the 
aristocracy.” 

Before Maria can answer, Mrs. Crosbie, waking at length from the 
contemplation of her moiré, remarks that her son is not in evening 
dress. Is Rawdon aware that in another five minutes dinner will be 
on the table ? 

And now, his mother asking him questions, the eyes of Emma, of 
old Mrs. Hervey, of Maria, all fixed upon him, Rawdon must put his 
defalcation in the best light he can. If Emmy’s note had come one 
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post earlier—an engagement to dine with an old academy chum— 
starting for China next week—an engagement there is no getting out 
of. He meant to say a simple, honest “no,” and started by saying it. 
Before he knows where he is, he finds himself drawn on into half a 
dozen small white lies; very small, very white ones; but that are lies 
notwithstanding, and that, sooner than he wots of, may rise up in 
judgment against him. 

“ Whatever pleases you, pleases us,” cries Emma, doing her best to 
be dignified and cool. “Fortunately, we are not left quite without 
an escort. Fortunately, Major Hervey has not thrown us over at the 
last.” 

A loud double-knock comes at the house door at this very moment. 
“There is Alfred,” says the old lady, raising her eyelids by about the 
sixth of an inch. “ Punctual to the moment, as usual. You young 
men of the new school, Rawdon—Miss Marsland, you allow me to 
lecture, 1 hope ?—might take an example in punctuality from Alfred.” 

Rawdon, who wants neither examples nor lectures either just at 
present, takes his leave with all the haste he can ; and closely following 
his departure, Major Hervey, Alfred Hervey, the celebrated Adonis and 
flower of all the Herveys, is ushered with ceremony by Mr. Maurice 
into the drawing-room. 

Adonis is a small, very well-made man, who dresses, and pads, and 
dyes for thirty-eight, and is in reality slightly over fifty, like his 
mother, but with every peculiarity of the Hervey face accentuated— 
the contemptuous eyebrows more upraised, the lids more drooping, 
the delicate greyhound nose flatter to the face. Not a handsome man, 
above all in profile; and yet one who, if only a fraction of his own 
modest hints are to be believed, has proved more destructive to women’s 
hearts and to the domestic peace of households than any acknowledged 
beauty man in London. 

No one knows how or why Alfred Hervey was first christened 
Adonis. I believe that he, himself, originated and stood sponsor for 
the name in the first instance, and that society at large adopted it as 
a covert weapon of ridicule afterwards. But the Hervey construction 
of intellect would never allow any member of the family to realise the 
possibility of his or her being ridiculed. 

“These sobriquets area sort of heirloom with us,” says Adonis, 
pulling down his long purple-black whiskers, and giving you a super- 
cilious stare from under his heavy eyelids. “ Recollect the celebrated 
Handsome Hervey—time of George the First ? Not our branch of the 
family—came over three hundred years before they were heard of— 
Still, the Hervey name—aw ;” all Major Hervey’s speeches “um” and 
“aw” themselves into nonentity before he has done with them—“ the 


Hervey family. This kind of sobriquet—er—quite an heirloom in the 
family.” 
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He advances to his mother and goes through the form of imprint- 
ing a salute upon her white old cheek. Then, having languidly 
bestowed his small gloved hand upon Mrs. Crosbie (and a forefinger 
upon Maria), on his way, comes to Emma’s side; poor little Emma, 
who from behind the window-curtain has been watching the hansom 
that bore Rawdon away, and at the present moment is trying with all 
the fortitude she possesses to keep herself from tears. 

Adonis expresses his happiness at finding the heiress alone. He 
whispers, so close that his whiskers tickle her ear, that she never 
before looked so charming. He makes her feel, without uttering 
Rawdon Crosbie’s name, that her lover is a monster of cruelty and 
bad taste for having left her. 

“ T suppose you know, then, that Rawdon has deserted us for good ?” 
cries Emma. “I suppose you know that we are thrown altogether 
upon your tender mercies, Major Hervey ?” 

“Rawdon rushed past me—an avalanche, upon my word, an ava- 
lanche—on the stairs,” says the beau. “ His face and size” (Adonis 
has an irrepressible dislike for men a head and shoulders taller 
than himself), “his face and size—er—made me retreat as far as 
possible, but I presumed, en passant, from Rawdon’s appearance, that 
he could scarcely be thinking of spending the evening in the society— 
aw—of ladies.” 

“And so we have no one to take care of us but you. Think of 
that, Major Hervey,” says Emma, piteously. ‘‘ Four forlorn ladies 
all under your charge.” 

Old Mrs. Hervey, whose power of hearing is curiously capricious, 
turns her head round, on this, towards her son and Emma. “ What 
is that you are saying, Miss Marsland?” she asks, in her silvery, 
well-bred, insincere old treble. “Four ladies under Alfred’s 
charge! In virtue of my pre-adamite age you reckon me as two, 
I conclude ?” 

Emma answers that Rawdon’s place—with a little tremble of the 
voice, this—Rawdon’s place being left vacant, she imagined Maria 
would like to occupy it. 

“You are very obliging, my dear,” says the old lady calmly; “very 
obliging, but I think not. Oyr good Maria has letters to write this 
evening.” 

Our good Maria, used though she is to being left at home on every 
occasion when her services are not absolutely wanted, bites her lips, 
and colours. “I think I should like to go to the theatre this once,” 
she says, faintly, and gives a glance towards her one hope in exist- 
ence—Major Hervey. 

“Five people are a wrong number for any box,” answers Adonis, 


with cold-blooded promptness. ‘Even with four—impossible for 
every one to see the stage.” 
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“ But I don’t care for seeing the stage. I prefer a back place. I 


prefer-——” 

“My good Maria,” says the old lady, suavely, “let us have no 
discussion. You have your letters to write, and we will tell you 
to-morrow morning what we think of Mademoiselle Boulotte.” 

So it is settled. They go down to dinner in old Mrs. Hervey’s 
parlour, which she kindly lends to her relations during their stay in 
town, as a dining-room. Mrs. Crosbie, that is to say, orders the daily 
dinner (and pays for it), and the old lady and Maria are saved the 
trouble of ordering theirs. The Herveys have a perfect genius for 
doing kindnesses of this unostentatious sort to their friends. 

Emma is placed next to Adonis, and by the time dinner is over has 
almost ceased to regret young Rawdon’s absence. She loves Rawdon 
Crosbie, heart and soul; loves him as youth loves youth. But the 
flatteries, the tender whispers of the hardened old heiress-hunter at 
her side, do not fall altogether powerless on her ear. Long ago, 
before it was at all a settled thing that she was to be Rawdon’s wife, 
Emma, in her inmost heart, knew that if she chose she might be 
Major Hervey’s; I think, had decided that such a fate would be 
endurable. Such love as she felt for Rawdon she could, of course, 
never feel for this elderly Adonis ; but she admired him, took him at 
his own valuation, said to herself that even Rawdon would be improved 
could he only adopt the finished dress, the Grandisonian manner, the 
exquisite refinement of style of Major Hervey. ‘‘ Wherever Adonis 
goes people look at him, and every one knows him, and he knows 
every one, and it makes one feel like Somebody to be with him.” To 
many a plain little country girl, as well as Emma Marsland, these are 
powerful attractions for a man who lays himself at her feet to 
possess. . 

By the time dinner is over, Emmy has got over her disappointment 
at her lover’s absence ; by the time they are leaving their box at the 
theatre has almost forgotten the existence of any other man in the 
world but Major Hervey. The house, as old Mrs. Hervey foretold, is 
crowded with the best people in London, from royalty downwards. 
Bows and smiles of recognition come to Adonis from every side. He 
points out to Emma’s dazzled gaze lords, ladies, foreign ambassadors, 
two cabinet ministers, and a dean in disguise, all looking delighted 
with the vivacities of Mademoiselle Boulotte. Poor Rawdon! sacrific- 
ing himself at the dull altar of friendship with that academy chum of 
his who is bound for China! Emma cannot but feel some twinges of 
remorse as she thinks of him, and reflects upon her own enjoyment, 
her own readiness to be consoled by other society in his absence. 

When they are leaving the theatre old Mrs. Hervey declares herself 
ready for supper. (Think, Reader, of the constitution such a declaration 
implies! After seventy years’ eating and drinking, to be able to dine 
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at six and cry out for supper at eleven!) “You young people have* 
grown too delicate, or dine too late to care about supper,” she remarks. 
“In my day we would have given nothing for Siddons herself unless 
we had supped afterwards. What do you say, Miss Marsland? Shall 
Alfred take us somewhere—I suppose such places exist—where we 
can have another hour of each other’s society and a chicken salad as 
well ?” 

Emma, seldom averse, as we have seen, to the pleasures of the table, 
gives an animated “ Yes” to this proposal ; and Adonis is called upon to 
think of some restaurant to which ladies, at this hour of the night, 
may, with propriety—the parenthesis from Mrs. Crosbie—be taken for 
refreshment. 

He answers, with withered playfulness, that he considers—upon his 
soul, he considers his mother the fastest débutante of the season. At 
this hour of the night where may ladies be taken without impropriety ? 
“Well, really,” Adonis asks, “ where may ladies nowadays not be taken 
without impropriety? You know, there’s that corner place close to the 
Haymarket— Wilmot’s—Wilcocks—what the deuce is the name of it? 
Corner place. . . where you are not inordinately poisoned, for an 
English restaurant. . . . Wilcocks, of course, it is. Liable to mixed 
company—actresses, and that sort of thing; still, every one goes to 
Wilcocks’s—every one. Major Hervey’s particular friend, the Mar- 
chioness of Veriphast, and her cousin, Lady Carolina, were there 
together only the other night—and the best of the joke was, poor 
Lady Carolina ran across her own husband— had it from the 
Marchioness herself.” 

“ Well, wherever such distinguished examples lead, we, surely, may 
follow,” says the old lady, gaily. Mrs. Hervey is really the liveliest 
companion imaginable to go about London with; has always, stupidly, 
left her purse behind her (a family trick of forgetfulness observable in 
Adonis also) ; but, except as regards the payment of money, ready 
and full of spirit for everything. ‘“ Now, what do you say, Juliana; 
may we venture with safety ?” 

And Mrs. Crosbie, the still small voice drowned, I fear, in the 
music of that delicious word “ Marchioness,” has not strength of mind 
to say “ No.” 

So to the corner place near the Haymarket, where you are not in- 
ordinately poisoned, but where actresses, and that sort of thing may 
have to be encountered, the coachman of the mock-private Hervey 
and Crosbie brougham is ordered to proceed. 
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Cuarter XXIV. 


A MIDNIGHT MERTING. 

Anp Rawdon? Driving back, as quickly as a well-bribed cabby can 
drive him, to his hotel, Rawdon orders some food, rushes up to dress, 
swallows a beefsteak, tough and gory as a British steak should be, 
and arrives at the Theobalds’ lodgings in Maddox Street exactly a 
quarter of an hour behind the appointed time. 

When the door opens the two ladies are in the act of descending 
the stairs. Jane is simply dressed in white, no ornaments in her brown 
hair, a bouquet of flowers, fresh from Covent Garden this morning, in 
her hand. Miss Minnie Arundel is a vision of grandeur awful to 
behold ; hair raised in elaborate pyramids at the back ; hair descending 
in fluffy clouds to the eyebrows ; a satin train; a panier, trimmed 
with tulles and laces; rouge ; pearl-powder ; astrong odour of Guards 
Bouquet; a laced pocket handkerchief ; a pair of costly opera-glasses, 
and a fan. It is a theory of Min’s that if you hide handsome presents 
under a bushel you may just as well never get handsome presents at 
all. (Not an incorrect theory, surely; see the court newspaper, if 
you would learn how even the brides of refined society display thei 
trophies to an admiring world.) And to-night, with some covert 
design, perhaps, of bewildering Rawdon’s infantine mind, she has 
literally hung herself round with spoils. 

How can so much grandeur ever be compressed within the narrow 
limits of a four-wheeler? Jane gets in first; Miss Arundel follows ; 
the cab is more than full ; laces, tulles, and ribbons puff forth through 
the open windows on either side. 

“ And I'll go on the box,” says Rawdon, as he stands, his opera-hat 
under his arm, his slim, six-foot figure very upright, on the pavement. 

“Indeed, you'll do nothing of the kind,” cries Jane. “I felt a drop 
of rain on my face as we came out. You must get as close to me as 
you can, and we'll let Min have a whole side to herself and her 
finery.” 

Rawdon, not very reluctantly, obeys; the cabman shuts the door 
with a bang, and off they start. Perfumed clouds of gauzy material 
pervade the whole cab, settle on the young artilleryman’s knees, ascend 
and touch his chin: he can scarce get a glimpse of the poor little 
happy, over-rouged, over-dressed woman opposite, to whom they belong. 

“We were just beginning to think what we should do if you didn’t 
come,” she cries—shrieks, rather, in vain efforts to outvoice the rattling 
of the cab. ‘What made you late? Did the extremely serious 
family enter objections at the last ?” 

“ Why, Min, you little goose!” says Jane, “the serious family are 
all safe down in Chalkshire. Do you think Rawdon would dare be 
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dancing attendance upon you and me if his lawful owners were in 
London ?” 

And Rawdon volunteers no explanation. Oh, what spirits he is in ! 
how thoroughly he enjoys his drive with Jane and her sister in this 
dingy four-wheeler, and through unfashionable London streets, redo- 
lent of the dust and heat, and closeness, normal to London streets of 
a July evening! Min loses her fan, her opera-glasses, the order for 
the theatre, before they have gone a hundred yards; and Rawdon 
must help her to search for each in its turn. And the fan is found 
hanging on her wrist, and the opera-glasses—how in the world did 
they get there ?—are in Rawdon’s hand, and the order is inside her 
own glove. And then how they both laugh, as if they had been 
saying or doing something wonderfully witty, over each discovery ! 

“T’m sure I hope you are going to behave yourselves like rational 
beings at last,” says Jane, when they are entering the theatre. 
“Rawdon, give Min your arm, and lead the way—oh! but I wish it, 
please. Just as if I would take our only beaw away from Min !” 

And so they proceed to the stalls. Here Miss Arundel draws back 
for her sister, who, as a married lady, enters and takes her place first. 
The natural consequence of this is, that Rawdon, following last, is 
divided, during the whole of the evening, from Mrs. Theobald. 

He feels certain that the arrangement was preconcerted between the 
sisters; turns furious; turns sulky. Then resolving to show that he, 
in his turn, can be indifferent, begins to flirt with all his might with 
Miss Minnie Arundel. 

This is exactly the object for which Jane invited him to accompany 
them. Poor old Min must be amused! She looks round at him 
with one of her friendliest smiles, leans over, and whispers, that unless 
they behave better she shall feel it her duty—her positive duty, “as 
a friend of Mr. Crosbie’s family,” to divide them. And Rawdon’s ill- 
temper flies. 

Jane, in her simple dress, looks doubly fair to him, contrasted with 
the marvels of hairdressing and millinery presented by her sister. 
Amidst the mingled odours of Miss Arundel’s laced handkerchief and 
of the dainty pink playbills with which the stalls are rustling, Rawdon 
can detect—or, the same thing, imagines he can detect—the faint 
country smell of the flowers in her hand. He whispers, flirts, looks 
tenderly into Miss Arundel’s black eyes. But Miss Arundel is not 
here at all! And the theatre, and the soft-playing orchestra, and the 
well-dressed people, and the pink playbills, are not real. And he stands 
with Jane alone, as he stood in the starlight at Spa, or in the silent old 
garden at Theobalds. She listens to his pleading at last. There is 
no Francis Theobald, no Emma Marsland, in the world, and... 

_ “You are talking great rubbish,” says Miss Arundel, coquettishly, 
im answer to one of his most high-flown compliments. “ Who would 
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have thought a child of your age would have learnt the ways of this 
wicked world already 7” 

Well, the evening passes only too quickly, and although he does 
not speak a dozen words to Jane, proves certainly one of the red- 
letter evenings of Rawdon Crosbie’s life. ‘“ Excellent company to be 
at a play with” is Miss Minnie Arundel. She is the humblest of all 
humble actresses herself; but not a point, not a delicate shade in the 
acting of artists gifted with superior powers to her own, is lost upon 
her. And Rawdon, quick to see as others see, to feel as others feel, 
enjoys with her enjoyment. A pleasant and appreciative companion ; 
a cool, softly-lit theatre; a luxurious stall; the perfect representation 
of the most perfect love-story ever put upon the stage, and the 
presence, divided from her though he may be, that constitutes the 
whole world to his foolish boy’s heart . . . What happier evening is 
Rawdon Crosbie ever likely to know ? 

When it is over, and they are leaving the theatre, the question of 
supper arises (as in another case we know of), or rather the question of 
where they shall sup—supper being looked upon as a matter of course 
by Miss Minnie Arundel. 

She proposes one or two rather well-known" places of popular enter- 
tainment, but at each proposal Jane shakes her head. 

“Thayn’t much belief in your recommendations, Min, and I don’t 
want to take this poor child anywhere outrageously fast. Rawdon 
and I have characters to lose, remember.” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about characters,” cries Min, with 
her hearty laugh. “The question that concerns me is, where can we 
get the best supper and the most amusement. Of course, if we 
wanted to do the thing in style, and”—with a glance at Rawdon— 
“if expense was no object, we ought to go to Wilcocks’s. Wilcocks’s 
is a tip-top place close to the Haymarket,” Miss Arundel hastens to 
explain ; “a place where you see the very heaviest swells. The last 
time I supped there, I and Blanche Bolingbroke, we had little Fred 
Ramsay with us. Fred has got the aristocracy at his fingers’ ends, 
you know; and I can tell you he pointed out two ladies of rank and 
title in the rooms at the same time.” 

“Then by all means let us go to Wilcocks’s at once,” says Rawdon. 
“How can we tell, if we are very lucky, that we may not see some 
ladies of rank and title, too? Only, unfortunately, we shall have no 
one to point them out.” 

“Except Charles, the head waiter,” says Min, in all simplicity. 
“He's an old friend of mine; I knew him well when he was in the 
restaurant at the Crystal Palace; Charles knows almost as many of 
the swells by sight as 'red Ramsay himself.” 

And a minute or two later, Rawdon having hailed and piloted the 
ladies to a cab, to Wilcocks’s they drive. 
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They are early, not having waited for the after-piece at the Prince 
of Wales’s, and find the rooms nearly empty. Min, who is evidently 
quite at home with the establishment and the people belonging to it, 
points out a little marble table in the corner immediately facing the 
entrance as one of the most desirable in the rooms. ‘ You are cool 
there, close by the ferns and fountain, and out of the way, and’ have 
the advantage of seeing all the company as they pass in and out.” 
And accordingly at this table—fatal little marble table, when will 
Rawdon forget it ?—they take their places and prepare to look over 
the carte. 

At Rawdon’s request, Miss Arundel undertakes to preside at the 
entertainment ; and this, Reader, is the barbaric bill of fare selected 
by her: 

"Fried kidneys—Min knows nothing about gastronomic laws of 
sequence, but orders things pell-mell, just as they strike her faney— 
fried kidneys; sausages ; cold duck; fried potatoes; cherry tart, and 
cream; Stilton cheese, pulled bread, radishes. And champagne to 
begin, continue, and finish the repast with. 

Barbaric, but not unappetising; and Rawdon, after his wretched 
dinner, is hungry, and the ladies, who dined early, are hungrier still ; 
and they all sup, not fashionably, dallying with a fork and bit of 
bread over a mayonnaise, but with a will. 

The viands are good; the champagne, if not of the very choicest 
brand, is sparkling, sweet, and heady. By the time the stage of 
cherry tart is reached they are all in the highest spirits, and making, 
I will not say more noise, but more open demonstration of light- 
heartedness, than the finest breeding might, perhaps, approve of in a 
public supper-room. 

However, there is no one present to be shocked. The ladies of 
rank and title have, it would seem, gone elsewhere to-night. ‘There 
is certainly no outward sign of their presence among the company at 
Wilcocks’s. 

“You told us we should be sure of a good supper here, Miss 
Arundel,” says Rawdon, “and we are having a most excellent one. 
But where are the heavy swells? What a pity your friend with the 
aristocracy at his fingers’ ends is not here. He might tell us whether 
we are supping among common people like ourselves, or dukes and 
machionesses in disguise.” 

“The aristocracy will come by-and-by in crowds,” says the 
little actress, jealous for the reputation of Wilcocks’s. “At this 
moment I can see ladies in opera cloaks, getting out of a private 
carriage.” Min is so placed as to command a view of the pave- 
ment outside the restaurant. “Yes, here we are, in great form— 
black velvet and marabout feathers, scarlet hair, and scarlet rib- 
bons; venerable old party in point lace; oppressively fine gentleman, 
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with Dundreary whiskers. The heavy swells are coming in earnest 
at last.” 

“Better late than never,” remarks Rawdon, cheerily. Have I not 
said that the champagne has taken favourable effect on the spirits of 
them all? And, leaning back in his chair, he turns, in order to get 
a fuller view of the new arrivals. 

They enter in a group of four. Little Major Hervey first, in 
finished evening dress, with eyelids drooping, with his long flat nose 
in the air, his opera-hat under one arm; Mrs. Crosbie, affable, yet 
slightly rigid of demeanour, as though prepared for contingencies, 
upon the other; Emma and old Mrs. Hervey follow behind. 

“Well! they are queer-looking samples, I must say,” cries Min, 
when she has examined them critically. ‘Unless Wilcocks gets 
better specimens of the aristocracy than that I shall take my patron- 
age elsewhere. Have some sweets, my dear boy ?” liberally piling up 
the plate of the unhappy young gunner with cherry tart and cream. 
“Qh, nonsense, about having done. You must be in love, as well as 
engaged, if you can’t eat. I want you to keep me in countenance. 
Jenny, my dear, pass over the champagne; the evening is only just 
beginning.” 

Only just beginning! A chill of horror passed through Rawdon 
Crosbie’s suddenly-sobered veins at the thought. 


Cuarter XXV. 
WITH DOUBTFUL ASSOCIATES. 
A warren bows the newcomers forward to one of the centre tables. 
They take their places; Major Hervey—scanning the carte at arm’s 
length, and with uplifted eyebrows—orders one or two of the dishes 
“that we may hope will be least likely to poison us; with wine, whatever 
it is, that is sure to poison us;” and then the ladies begin to look a 
little about them at the surrounding company. 

“T trust Alfred has done right in allowing us to come here,” 
whispers Mrs. Crosbie to old Mrs. Hervey, who generally manages to 
get back her sense of hearing in public places. “Do you really think 
all these . . . persons look correct ?” 

“Tn the present day, my dear,” answers the old lady cheerfully, “it 
is quite impossible to say who is correct and who is incorrect. There 
used to be a costume for the members of each world, but fashion has 
changed ; class trenches upon class more and more, and we must go 
with the times. I hope they will serve us with a tolerable mayonnaise. 
I protest Mademoiselle Boulotte has given me quite an appetite.” 

But Mrs. Crosbie, at once less of an optimist and less of a cynic 
than the older woman, is not so easily made comfortable. If she 
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could but be assured of the presence of a marchioness, a Lady 
Carolina, nay, even of a plain knight’s wife, in these heated, flaring 
supper-rooms, she would be satisfied. For it is not so much evil 
itself, evil in the abstract, as the fear of doing what no one else does, 
of being seen where no one else is seen, that ever lies with heaviest 
weight on Mrs. Crosbie’s conscience. 

“T wish Rawdon had come with us,” she remarks, leaning forward, 
and addressing Major Hervey, who is with Emma upon the other side 
of the table. “Iam sure at these sorts of doubtful places one cannot 
have too strong an escort of gentlemen.” 

“Oh, mamma, I think we are getting on delightfully!” cries 
Emma. Major Hervey is unfastening the heiress’s glove, and either 
his elderly eyes do not see very clear, or some peculiarity about the 
button-hole causes the process to be unusually slow. “If Rawdon 
chose to have a stupid engagement elsewhere, why —why—” 

The words die on her lips; her face turns to a sickly pallor, then 
crimson. “Why, there 7s Rawdon himself!” gasps out Miss Mars- 
land, sinking back in her chair, and giving fiery glances across at the 
corner table, where her lover sits facing her; facing her, but I am 
bound to say looking, soldier though he be, as if he would fain sink 
bodily down through the floor; and with his eyes ignominiously fixed 
upon the heap of cherry tart and cream with which Min’s friendly 
hand has loaded his plate. 

“Rawdon!” repeats Mrs. Crosbie, getting ready her double eye- 
glasses. “NowI call this a very timely rencontre. With his academy 
school friend, no doubt ?” 

“ Rawdon is with Mrs. Theobald,” says Emma, her voice trembling. 
“Mrs. Theobald and a Persona Person who is no doubt Mrs. 
Theobald’s sister, the actress. Oh, I’m sure of it, mamma, from the 
likeness. Oh, how dreadful!” And Emma’s very breath fails her, so 
vehement is her righteous indignation. 

“Yes, there is our young Rawdon,” says Major Hervey, with 
charming amiability. “Saw him the moment we came in. Per- 
haps,” he pointedly addresses Mrs. Crosbie, not Emma, “as Rawdon 
is in another kind of society, it is a case—um—in which recognition 
may be—er—as well left alone ?” 

Mrs. Crosbie turns her head, gracefully severe in its black velvet 
bands and marabout feathers, and for the space of some moments gazes 
stonily through her glasses on the culprits: on Mrs. Theobald, whose 
blue eyes return the gaze as steadily as on the day when she was first 
mistaken in Spa for a princess; on Rawdon, purple with confusion ; 
on Min, duly informed by Jane of the serious family’s advent, and 
upon whose expressive mouth the broadest merriment is visible. 

“T must ask you to conduct us from this place, Alfred.” And, as 
she speaks, Mrs. Crosbie turns slowly round again from the awful 
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sight of Rawdon’s iniquities. “ You are, of cours, not aware in what 
society Rawdon is? An inhabitant of our own neighbourhood, whom 
we do not visit, and a person whom I believe—I can have no certain 
knowledge on such a point—whom I believe to be . . . theatrical! 
I must ask you to give Emma your arm, and conduct us to our carriage 
at once.” 

Adonis now leans across the table, and in four words puts the situation 
before old Mrs. Hervey: “‘ Rawdon supping with actresses.” Awkward 
position ; but still—Adonis believes his mother will agree with him ?— 
one in which good taste bids one—aw—see nothing, and act—er—just as 
if nothing had happened. And his fingers, which still enclose Emma's 
wrist, give her a tenderly reassuring little pressure as he says this. 

“Of course, of course we see nothing,” says the fine old Pharisee, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Miss Marsland, my dear, you have the gas immediately 
before your eyes. You had better come on this side. These things 
occur every day, and Rawdon has far too much good taste, I am sure, 
to recognise us. Yes, Mademoiselle Boulotte has given me quite an 
appetite. She is the best actress I have seen the last hundred years.” 

But Emma is neither a Pharisee nor a woman of the world; but a 
girl, very warmly, very earnestly in love, and trembling in every fibre 
with anger and jealousy. “Thanks, Mrs. Hervey. I think I shall be 
glad to change my position.” And she rises, and with cool, insulting 
emphasis of manner, turns her back deliberately upon her lover and 
his friends, then draws her chair to old Mrs. Hervey’s side. “These 
things may happen every day,” adds Emma, in a voice of suppressed 
passion ; and somehow, as she says this, she knows that her eyes seek 
Major Hervey’s for support. “They will not happen to me twice; I 
am very sure of that.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s maternal heart gives a throb of cold terror. Is the 
price of this escapade, this crowning folly of Rawdon’s, to be Emma 
Marsland’s thirty thousand pounds, and all the county position, all 
the sacred blessings of existence that thirty thousand pounds can bring 
with them ? 

“ Don’t you think the fault may be a little ours in coming here, my 
dear Emma? We must scold Alfred for that. As regards Rawdon, 
young men r 

“If they be men of honour, speak the truth, at least,” cries Emma, 
with greater spirit, perhaps, than she had ever shown in her life before. 
“ Rawdon could not come with us, remember, because he had to dine 
with a school-friend who was going to China—to China, indeed! 
However, it will be a question to settle between Rawdon and me; 
between Rawdon and me, alone,” adds Emma, indignantly. “Don't 
let any one’s supper be spoilt by talking about it now.” 

And so, the shoulders of the three ladies set resolutely against 
the faces of the foe, supper is eaten. Major Hervey seems to be in 
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unwonted spirits, and never lets the conversation flag for an instant. 
Disregarding the poisonous nature of the dishes set before him, he 
even eats and drinks; shows his magnificent teeth to the gold, as he 
smiles at Emma and his own stories; and all the time manages to give 
an occasional glance of insolent admiration in the direction of Jane 
and of her sister, that makes young Rawdon’s blood boil. 

What an anti-climax to the evening that began so happily at the 
Prince of Wales’s—listening toa delightfully-acted love idyll, dreaming 
a still more delightful idyll of one’s own! Were he to follow impulse 
merely, Rawdon Crosbie would march straight, with his companions, 
from the rooms; spare Jane the humiliation, covert though it be, 
with which his own ludicrous position is clothing her. But with Min’s 
laughing eyes fixed upon him he dare not thus show the better part 
of valour. All he dare do is—sit still; return the glances of Adonis, 
with savage interest; force: himself to laugh and jest, with the best 
grace he can; drink champagne, every glass of which seems to make 
his soul flatter and flatter; and watch the back of Emmy’s scarlet 
streamers and of his mother’s marabouts. 

Jane, at length, brings his sufferings to an end. “If we have all 
finished . . . it seems a pity to hurry when we are so comfortable . . . 
but if we have all really finished, we may as well be off. I don’t want 
Theobald to get home before I do.” And Rawdon acquiescing only 
too promptly, she rises (by a furtive turn of the head Emma’s jealous 
eyes can watch every movement of her rival’s slight, graceful figure), 
coolly surveys herself, as she adjusts her opera cloak in a neigh- 
bouring mirror; then, with an air of calmest appropriation, puts 
her hand within Rawdon’s arm, and followed by Min, who bestows 
a saucy smile of adieu upon the family party as she goes by, leaves 
the room. 

Rawdon pays the cost of the entertainment to the head waiter, who 
stands, bill in hand, at the door, and to whom the actress gives a 
friendly “ Good-bye, Charles,” at parting. And then they go out into 
the night. 

Min is in the sort of wild spirits that succeed naturally to a pleasantly 
spent evening, and an excellent supper and heady champagne ; and she 
“chafis” Rawdon unmercifully. His mamma, his sweetheart, the 
gentleman with the eyelids, the lecture that awaits him, Rawdon, to- 
morrow—all are pantomimed by Miss Arundel, for his benefit, as they 
stand outside the door of Wilcocks’s, waiting for an empty cab to pass 
along. But Jane is dead silent, and continues so during the whole of 
the drive back to Maddox Street. 

“Thanks for a very jolly evening,” says Min, when Rawdon, after 
dismissing the cab, is preparing to wish the ladies good-night at the 
door of the Theobalds’ lodgings. “I suppose we shall see each other 
again before we die ?” 
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“A great many times, I should hope, if life is to be worth holding,” 
answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

“Tm going to the Chalkshire races, with Jane and Theobald, if I 
shouldn’t see you before, and then—but no,” cries the little actress, 
looking up into his face with an air of mock pity; “after to-night’s 
experience, we won't make plans. Cruel to talk of what the future 
may bring forth to any one in your precarious situation.” 

And then, with all her satins and furbelows rustling, away Min 
runs up the stairs; and Rawdon, whose present fate appears to be to 
feel like a culprit before every one, is lett alone with Jane. Maddox 
Street, at this hour, is almost silent. An occasional passer-by on foot, 
the distant drone of carriage-wheels in Regent Street, are all that break 
the quiet. ‘They are as much alone as they were on Sunday evening, 
in the moss-grown garden at Theobalds. 

“That was a queer kind of meeting for us all to-night, I must say,” 
remarks Jane, amicably, yet with a certain tone in her voice that 
awdon has learnt to dread. ‘ Why didn’t you tell me your people 
were in town ?” 

“Oh, I—I thought I had mentioned it. Yes, my mother and 
Emma came upon Monday, ‘They are spending a few days with our 
relations, the Herveys.” 

He does his best to speak lightly, as if nothing of any moment 
had occurred, and fails egregiously. 

“The Herveys. Are those the people I saw them with at the 
supper-rooms ?” 

“Yes.” 

Jane hesitates for a minute before she speaks again. A street 
lamp immediately opposite shines full upon her face, and Rawdon can 
see a tell-tale quiver about the corners of her lips. She hesitates, 
but for a minute only; then, in her usual impetuous fashion, breaks 
forth thus: “I’m sorry this has happened, Rawdon, because it’s 
going to bring things to a smash between you and me; and yet, in 
another way, I’m glad. It has opened my eyes pretty sharply to 
something good for me to see. Now, my dear child, listen, and take 
the best bit of advice that has ever been given you in your life yet. 
Cut me. I’m a bad business, as far as you are concerned. Have 
nothing more to say to me.” 

He makes no answer, and probably Jane expects none. She must 
guess pretty accurately, one would think, what the poor young fellow 
feels just at this moment. 

“ Of course I knew how we stood towards each other before this, 
or I ought. I’ve had lessons enough on all useful subjects of late ; 
but it never came home to me like it did to-night. For there was 
Min, you see! I’ve been so long out of the profession that I seem 
neither one thing nor the other—to myself, at least. Min is the 
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real, genuine article, an actress in heart, soul, body. Min shows me 
what J am to people like your mother and Miss Marsland. Rawdon, 
if we had been—if poor Min and I had been a pair of escaped con- 
victs,” cries Jane, with a half-fierce, half-sad sort of a little laugh, “ we 
could scarce have been looked at with eyes of more pious horror. 
Why, even you P 

“Mrs. Theobald! * 

“No; hear meout. Even you knew too well what was due—that’s 
the word, I think ?—due to yourself and to the girl you mean to marry 
to leave our side and speak to her. Well, you see, I don’t mean to be 
placed like that again, ‘ not never no more,’ as Blossy says. If those 
ladies were anything to you but what they are, I should say simply, 
‘Choose between them and me, and I am the best worth choosing. I 
can’t say that as it is, can I?” 

Yes; she can say what she likes; she has only to speak to com- 
mand him in all things! cries Rawdon’s heart. But his lips do not 
give utterance to this avowal of disallegiance. 

“ And so, what I do say is—cut me. Ill give you another bit of 
wise and wholesome advice. Run away to-morrow morning, early, to 
Miss Marsland, and make the prettiest apology you can for being 
seen with such doubtful associates. You broke some lawful engage- 
ment, by-the-by, Master Rawdon, did you not, in order to go to 
‘School’ with us ?” ; 

“T would have broken any engagement, lawful or the reverse, on 
the chance of going anywhere with you,’ answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

“T thought so. Theobald says I have instinct, no reason. I sup- 
pose it must have been instinct made me guess how the land lay as I 
sat humbly looking at the tips of your mamma’s marabouts. Well, 
apologize! Say you will never do it again—say we overpersuaded you ; 
put as much blame on Min and meas you like! But make things 
straight, if you can, and get Miss Marsland to name the wedding-day 
as soon as possible. Good-night.” 

“And you think—you think that you are going to be rid of me 
like this!” cries Rawdon, hotly ; and as he speaks he leans his arm 
within the door, so as to hinder Jane, if she wished to do so, from 
shutting it. “Be a little franker, Mrs. Theobald! Say, straight out, 
you are tired of me; say that, from some cause or another, you want 
me out of the way for a time, and I'll stop away till you bid me come 
back-_——” 

“And suppose I am not tired of you, and suppose I have no reason 
whatever for wishing you out of the way ?” she interrupts. “Don’t 
be a fool a second time, Rawdon. Take what I say, in plain good 
part, as I mean it. Miss Marsland lives in a world that is not the 
world of women like Min and me, and you cannot, honestly, remain 
her sweetheart and my frien]. You have to make your choice. Well, 
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there can’t even be a question as to where your choice must lie. I 
am nothing to you; Miss Marsland is, or will be, everything. Cry 
Peccavi, Rawdon, as you ought, and be quite sure—although, most 
likely, we shan’t know each other to speak to in the time to come— 
that I shall be your friend at heart always. Now, really, good-night. 
I am standing in a draught.” 

But Rawdon’s arm does not move. 

“T have only one thing more to ask you. When is this cut 
eternal, of which you talk so cheerfully, to take place? I like to 
know accurately on what ground I stand.” 

“When? Why, when you are married, to be sure. Do you think 
I would speak to any man whose wife % 

“No,” interrupts Rawdon, quickly, “of course you would not; I 
know that, only too well. But suppose I never have a wife at all ? 
Oh, such a contingency is quite on the cards, Mrs. Theobald! I 
promise to follow your advice before I go back to Woolwich to-morrow 
morning. If truth-telling can set things straight,” almost with a 
groan he brings out this, “ well and good. But suppose truth-telling 
results, as it will very probably do, in things becoming more crooked 
than before, will you cut me then ?” 

“Tt makes my head ache to think of so many ‘ifs’ and ‘ ands,’” 
says Jane, a little coldly. ‘Do what you know to be right, without 
thinking of anything but that it 2s right, and be kind enough to 
forget that there is such a person as Jane Theobald in the world.” 

“ Forget!” But now Rawdon takes his arm away from the door. 
“ Yes, that sort of cold-blooded advice is so remarkably easy to give! 
When may I see you next?” he persists. “ When may I come down 
to Theobalds to tell you . . . that I have forgotten you? Sunday? 
No? Monday, then? I know I can get leave on Monday.” 

“ Leave—who from? Your commanding officer, or Miss Marsland ? 
Rawdon, child, don’t play fast and loose with your conscience any 
more. What earthly thing can you want at Theobalds now ?” 

*T shall want to tell you the result of your own good advice, in the 
first place.” 

“JT shall guess that, when I hear the wedding bells ringing in 
Lidlington church.” 

“ And if no wedding bells are ever rung with which I am con- 
cerned ? Oh, Mrs. Theobald, don’t trifle with me—don’t torture me! 
Tell me when I may come and see you next ?” 

For a brief space Jane remains silent; then, “You will not come 
to see me, and you will not write to me for one clear fortnight,” she 
tells him firmly. “By that time you'll know, I suppose, whether you 
are in a position to have doubtful associates or not. And then, the 
odds are, my dear boy, you will cut me, or I you, which will come to 
the same thing. Now, good-bye.” For a moment she lets Rawdon 
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hold her hand, then moves away from him into the house. “ Perhaps, 
if the Fates are kind,” turning to give him a last smile over her 
shoulder, “ the cut eternal won’t come ’till after the Chalkshire races! 
I hope it won’t—for Min’s sake.” 


And with this exceedingly small crumb of consolation, young 
tawdon Crosbie is forced to be satisfied. 














Episode in the Story of a Muff. 


Sue's jealous. AmI sorry? No! 
I like to see my Mabel so— 
Carina mea! 
Poor Puss! That now and then she draws 
Conclusions, not without a cause, 
Is my idea. 


We love; and I’m prepared to prove 
That jealousy is kin to love 
In constant women. 
My jealous Pussy cut up rough 
The day before I bought her muff 
With sable trimming. 


These tearful darlings think to quell us 
By being so divinely jealous ; 

But I know better. 
Hullo! who’s that? A damsel! Come, 
I'll follow. No, I can’t, for some 

One else has met her. 


What fun! He looks a lad of grace 
She holds her muff to hide her face ; 
They kiss—the sly Puss! 
Hullo! Her muff—it’s trimm’d with sable! 
It’s like the muff I gave to Mabel .. . 
Goodl-o-r-d! She’s my Puss! 





Charles Young and His Cimes. 


Cuartes Mayne Youna, one of the last of the school of noble actors, 
has found a biographer in his son, the Rev. Julian Young, Rector of 
Ilmington. Here we have stage and pulpit in happy and not unusual 
propinquity. There was a time when the clergy had the drama en- 
tirely to themselves; they were actors, authors, and managers. The 
earliest of them all retired to the monastery of St. Alban, after his 
theatre at Dunstable had been burnt down, at the close of a squib- 
and-rocket sort of drama on the subject of St. Theresa. At the 
Reformation the stage became secularized, the old moralities died out, 
and the new men and pieces were denounced as wicked by the “unco 
righteous ” among their dramatic clerical predecessors. Nevertheless, 
the. oldest comedy of worldly manners we possess—‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister ’—was the work of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Udall, in 1540. 
During the three centuries and nearly a half which have elapsed 
since that time, clergymen have ranked among the best writers for 
the stage. The two most successful tragedies of the last century 
were the Rey. Dr. Young’s ‘Revenge, and the Rev. J. Home's 
‘Douglas.’ In the present century few comedies have made such a 
sensation as the Rey. Dr. Croly’s ‘ Pride shall have a Fall,’ but 
the sensation was temporary, the comedy only illustrating local and 
contemporary incidents. 

A dozen other “ Reverends” might be cited who have more or less 
adorned dramatic literature, and there are many instances of dramatic 
artists whose sons or less near kinsmen have taken orders in the 
Church. When Sutton, in the pulpit of St. Mary Overy, a.v. 1616, 
denounced the stage, Nathaniel Field, the eminent actor, published a 
letter to the preacher, in which Field said that in the player’s trade 
there were corruptions as there were in all others; he implied, as 
Overbury implied, that the actor was not to be judged by the dross of 
the craft, but by the purer metal. Field anticipated Fielding’s 
Newgate Chaplain, who upheld Punch on the:same ground that the 
comedian upheld the stage—that it was nowhere spoken against in 
Scripture! The year 1616 was the year in which Shakespeare died. 
It is commonly said that the players of Shakespeare’s time were of 
inferior birth and culture, but Shakespeare himself was of a well-con- 
ditioned family, and this Nathaniel Field who stood up for the honour 
of the stage against the censure of the pulpit, had for brother that 
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St. David’s, and Hereford. Charles Young was not the only actor of 
his day who gave a son to the Church. His old stage-manager at 
Bath, Mr. Charlton, saw not only his son but his grandsons usefully 
employed in the more serious vocation. As for sons of actors at the 
universities, they have seldom been wanting, from William Hemming 
(son of John Hemming, the actor, and joint-editor with Condell of 
the folio edition of Shakespeare’s Works), who took his degree at 
Oxford in 1628, down to Julian Charles Young, son of the great 
tragedian, who took his degree in the same university two centuries 
later ; or, to be precise, A.D. 1827. 

Charles Mayne Young, who owed his second name to the circum- 
stance of his descent from the regicide who was so called, was born 
in Fenchurch Street, in 1777. His father was an able surgeon and a 
reckless spendthrift. Before the household fell into ruin, Charles 
Young had passed a holiday year, partly at the Court of Copenhagen. 
He had seen a boy with flashing eyes play bits from Shakespeare 
before the guests at his father’s table—a strolling, fantastically- 
dressed, intellectual boy, whose name was Edmund Kean. Further, 
Charles Young saw and appreciated, at the age of twelve, Mrs. Siddons 
as the mother of Coriolanus. He also passed through Eton and 
Merchant Taylors’. When the surgeon’s household was broken up, 
and Young and his two brothers took their ill-used mother to their 
own keeping, they adopted various courses for her and their own 
support, and all of them succeeded. Charles Young, after passing a 
restless novitiate in a merchant’s office (the more restless, probably, 
as he thought of two personages—the bright, gipsy-looking boy who 
had acted in his father’s dining-room, and the Volumnia of Mrs. 
Siddons, as she triumphed in the tragedy of Coriolanus), went upon 
the stage, triumphed in his turn, and assumed the sole guardianship 
and support of the mother he loved. 

Young’s father was a remarkably detestable person. He never 
seems to have forgiven his sons for the affection which they mani- 
fested towards their mother. After the separation of the parents, 
George Young, the eldest son, was in a stage-coach going to Hackney ; 
on the road, a stranger got in, took the only vacant seat, and, on 
seeing George Young “opposite to him, struck him a violent blow in 
the face. George quietly called to the coachman to stop, and without 
exchanging a word with the stranger, got out, to the amazement of 
the other passengers. But, as he closed the door, he looked in and 
simply said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father !” In 1807, when 
Charles Young made his first appearance in London, at the Haymarket, 
as Hamlet, his father sat ensconced in a corner of the house, and 
hissed him! Neither the blow nor the hiss did more than momentarily 
wound the feelings of the sons. 

Before Young came up to London, he had seen some of the sun- 
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shine and some of the bitterness of life. He married the young, 
beautiful, and noble woman and actress, Julia Grimani. They had a 
brief, joyous, married time of little more than a year, when the birth 
of a son was the death of the mother. For the half-century that 
Young survived her no blandishment of woman ever led him to be 
untrue to her memory. To look with tears on her miniature-portrait, 
to touch tenderly some clustered locks of her hair, to murmur some 
affectionate word of praise, and, finally, to thank God that he should 
soon be with-her, showed how young heart-feelings had survived in 
old heart-memories. 

Charles Young adorned the English stage from 1807 to 1882. 
Because he acted with the Kembles, he is sometimes described as 
being of the Kemble school. In a great theatre the leading player 
is often imitated throughout the house. There was a time when 
everybody employed at Drury Lane seemed a doublure of Mr. 
Macready. Charles Young, however, was an original actor. It took 
him but five years to show that he was equal in some characters to 
John Kemble himself. This was seen in 1812, in his Cassius to 
Kemble’s Brutus. On that occasion Terry is said to have been the 
Casca, a part which was really played by Fawcett. About ten years 
later, Young left the Covent Garden company and £25 a week, for 
Drury Lane and £50 a night, to play in the same pieces with 
Kean. The salary proved that the manager thought him equal in 
attractiveness to Kean, and Kean was, undoubtedly, somewhat 
afraid of him. Young's secession was as great a loss to the com- 
pany he had been acting with, as Compton’s has been to the Hay- 
market company. In both cases, a perfect artist withdrew from the 
brotherhood. 

Young was fifteen years upon the London stage before he could 
free himself from neryousness—neryousness, not merely like that of Mrs. 
Siddons, before going on, but when fairly in face of the audience. In 
1826, he told Moore, at a dinner of the Anacreontics, that any close 
observer of his acting must have been conscious of a great improve- 
ment therein, dating from the previous four years. That is to say, 
dating from the time when he first played in the same piece with 
Edmund Kean. The encounter with that great master of his art 
seems to have braced Young’s nerves. Kean could not extinguish 
him as he extinguished Booth when those two acted together in the 
same play. Edmund, who spoke of Macready as “a player,” acknow- 
ledged Young to be “an actor.” Kean confessed Young’s superiority 
in Iago, and he could not bear to think of playing either that character 
or Pierre after him. Edmund believed in the greater merit of his 
own Othello. Young allowed that Kean had genius, but he was 
not enthusiastic in his praise; and Edmund, whose voice in tender 
passages was exquisite music, referred to the d d musical 
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voice of Young, and in his irritable moments spake of him as “ that 
Jesuit !” 

The greatest of Young’s original characters was his Rienzi. In 
Miss Mitford’s tragedy, Young pronounced “Rome” Room. Many 
old play-goers can recollect how ill the word fell from his musical lips. 
John Kemble would never allow an actor in his company to give 
other utterance to the monosyllable. It was a part of the vicious and 
fantastic utterances of the Kemble family ; Leigh Hunt has furnished 
a long list of them. Shakespeare, indeed, has “ Now it is Rome indeed, 
and room enough,” as Cassius says; but in ‘ Henry VI.,’ when Beaufort 
exclaims, “Rome shall remedy this!” Warwick replies, “Roam 
thither, then!” The latter jingle is far more common than the 
former. We agree with Genest, “Let the advocates for Room be 
consistent. If the city is Room, the citizens are certainly Roomans.” 
They who would have any idea how John Kemble mutilated the 
pronunciation of the English language on the stage, have only to 
consult the appendix to Leigh Hunt's ‘Critical Essays on the Per- 
formers of the London Theatres.’ Such pronunciation seems now 
more appropriate to burlesque than to Shakespeare. 

When the idea was first started of raising a statue in honour of 
Kemble, Talma wrote to “ mon cher Young,” expressing his wish to 
be among the subscribers. “In that idea I recognise your country- 
men,” said Talma. “I shall be too fortunate here if the priests leave 
me a grave in my own garden.” The Comte de Soligny, or the 
author who wrote under that name, justly said in his ‘ Letters on 
England’ that Young was unlike any actor on the stage. His orna- 
mental style had neither model nor imitators. ‘I cannot help think- 
ing,” writes the Count, “ what a sensation Young would have created 
had he belonged to the French instead of the English stage. With a 
voice almost as rich, powerful, and sonorous as that of Talma—action 
more free, flowing, graceful, and various; a more expressive face, and 
a better person—he would have been hardly second in favour and 
attraction to that grandest of living actors. As it is, he admirably 
fills up that place on the English stage which would have been a 
blank without him.” This is well and truly said, and it is applicable 
to “Gentleman Young” throughout his whole career—a period dur- 
ing which he played a vast variety of characters, from Hamlet to 
Captain Macheath. He was not one of those players who were 
always in character. Between the scenes of his most serious parts he 
would keep the green-room merry with his stories, and be serious 
again as soon as his part required him. Young’s modest farewell to 
the stage reminds us of Garrick’s. The latter took place on June 
10th, 1776. The play was ‘The Wonder, Don Felix by Garrick; 
with “The Waterman.” The bill is simply headed: “The last time 
of the company’s performing this season,” and it concludes with these 
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words: “The profits of this night being appropriated to the benefit 
of the Theatrical Fund, the Usual Address upon that Occasion Will 
be spoken by Mr. Garrick before the Play.” The bill is now before 
us, and not a word in it refers to the circumstance that it was the 
last night that Roscius would ever act, and that he would take final 
leave after the play. All the world was supposed to know it. The 
only intimation that something unusual was on foot is contained 
in the words, “ Ladies are desired to send their servants a little after 
5, to keep places, to prevent confusion.” Garrick’s farewell speech is 
stereotyped in all dramatic memories. His letter to Clutterbuck in 
the previous January is not so familiar. He says, “I have at last 
slipt my theatrical shell, and shall be as fine and free a gentleman as 
you should wish to see upon the South or North Parade of Bath. I 
have sold my moiety of patent, &c., for 35,0007, to Messrs. Dr. Ford, 
Ewart, Sheridan, and Linley. . . . 1 grow somewhat older, though 
I never played better in all my life, and am resolved not to remain 
upon the stage to be pitied instead of applauded!” Garrick was sixty 
years of age when he left the stage. Young was five years less. In 
his modest farewell speech after the curtain had descended on his 
Hamlet, he said, “It has been asked why I retire from the stage 
while still in possession of whatever qualifications I could ever pre- 
tend to unimpaired. I will give you my motives, although I do 
not know you will accept them as reasons—but reason and feeling 
are not always cater-cousins; I feel then the toil and excitement 
of my calling weigh more heavily upon me than formerly; and if 
my qualifications are unimpaired, so I would have them remain 
in your estimate. . . . I am loth to remain before my patrons until 
I have nothing better to present them than tarnished metal.” 
Among Young’s after-enjoyments was that of music. We well 
remember his always early presence in the front row of the pit at 
the old Opera House, and the friendly greetings that used to be ex- 
changed between him and Mori, Nicholson, Linley, Dragonetti, and 
other great instrumentalists, as they made their appearance in the 
orchestra. 

Some theatrical impulses never abandoned him. During his retire- 
ment at Brighton, he was a constant attendant on the ministry of 
Mr. Sortain. “Mr. Bernal Osborne told me he was one day shown into 
the same pew with my father, whom he knew. He was struck with 
his devotional manner during the prayers and by his rapt attention 
during the sermon. But he found himself unable to maintain his 
gravity when, as the preacher paused to take breath after a long and 
eloquent outburst, the habits of the actor’s former life betrayed them- 
selves, and he uttered in a deep undertone, the old familiar ‘ Bravo !’” 
As a sample of his cheerfulness of character, we may quote what Mr. 
Cole says of Young, in the life of Charles Kean ;—“ Not long before 
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he left London for his final residence at Brighton, he called, with one 
of his grandsons, to see the writer of these pages, who had long en- 
joyed his personal friendship, and who happened at the moment to be 
at dinner with his family. ‘Tell them,’ he said to the servant, ‘not 
to hurry; but when they are at leisure, there are two little boys 
waiting to see them. ” 

A quiet humour seems to have been among the characteristics of a 
life which generally was marked by unobtrusive simplicity and moral 
purity. A man who, when a boy, had been at Eton and Merchant 
Taylors’ could not have been ignorant of such a fact as the Punic War, 
though he may have forgotten the date. He was once turned to by a 
lady at table (she had been discussing history with the guest on her 
other side) and she suddenly asked Young to tell her the date of the 
Second Punic War. Young frankly replied in one of his most tragic 
tones: “Madam, I don’t know anything about the Punic War, and 
what is more, I never did! My inability to answer your question has 
wrung from me the same confession which I once heard made by a 
Lancashire farmer, with an air of great pride, when appealed to by a 
party of his friends in a commercial room, ‘I tell you what, in spite of 
all your bragging, I'll wedger (wager) I’m th’ ignorantest man in t’ 
coompany !” There can be little doubt that many of the stories of mis- 
takes made by actors may be traced to him. Among them, perhaps, 
that of the player who, invariably, for “ poisoned cup,” said ‘‘ coisoned 
pup ;” and who, once pronouncing it correctly, was hissed for his pains. 
Thence too perhaps came the tale of him who, instead of saying, 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child,” 
exclaimed : 


‘“‘ How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is, 
To have a toothless child,” 


Whatever may be the source of such stories, it is certain that Young’s 
criticisms of others were always clear and generous. A few words 
tell us of Mrs. Siddons’ Rosalind, that “it wanted neither playfulness 
nor feminine softness; but it was totally without archness, not because 
she did not properly conceive it ;—but how could such a countenance 
be arch?” Some one has said more irreverently of her Rosalind, that 
it was like Gog in petticoats! Young looked back to the periods 
during which he had what he called “the good fortune to act with 
her, as the happiest of his own professional recollections.” When he 
was a boy of twelve years of age (1789), he saw Mrs. Siddons in 
Volumnia (Coriolanus). Long after, he described her bearing in the 
triumphal procession in honour of her son in this wise: “She came 
alone marching and beating time to the music, rolling from side to side, 
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swelling with the triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of 
joy which flashed from her eye and lit up her whole face, that the 
effect was irresistible. She seemed to me to reap all the glory of that 
procession to herself. I could not take my eye from her. Coriolanus’ 
banner and pageant, all went for nothing to me, after she had walked 
to her place.” 

We have spoken of the unobtrusive simplicity and the moral purity 
of this great actor’s life. ‘Temptations sprang up about him. Young 
first appeared on the stage when the old drinking days had not yet 
come toanend. His name, however, never occurs among the annals 
of the fast and furious revelries. John Kemble belonged to the old 
school and followed its practices. He was not indeed fast and furious 
in his cups. He was solemnly drunken as became an earnest tragedian. 
It is somewhere told of him that he once went to Dicky Peake’s house 
half-cocked, at half-past nine p.m., Sheridan, he said, had appointed 
to meet him there, and he would not neglect being in time for the 
world. Peake sat him down to wine with Dunn the treasurer: the 
three got exceedingly drunk, and all fell asleep, Kemble occupying the 
carpet. ‘The tragedian was the first to wake. He arose, opened 
the window shutters, and dazzled by the morning sun-light roused 
his two companions, and wondered as to the time of day. They 
soon heard eight strike. ‘Hight,’ exclaimed Kemble, ‘this is too 
provoking of Sheridan; he is always late in keeping his appoint- 
ments; I don’t suppose he will come at all now. If he should, 
tell him, my dear Dick, how long I waited for him! 'Therewith, 
exit John Philip, in a dreamy condition—leaving, at all events, 
some incidents out of which imaginative Dunn built this illustrative 
story. 

Great writers in their own houses, like prophets among their own 
people, proverbially lack much of the consideration they find abroad. 
Mrs. Douglas Jerrold always wondered what it was people found in 
her husband’s jokes to laugh at. It is sacd that many years had 
passed over the head of Burns’s son before the young man knew that 
his father was famous as a poet. It is certain that Walter Scott's 
eldest son had arrived at more than manhood before he had the 
curiosity to read one of his sire’s novels. He thought little of it when 
he had read it. This want of appreciation the son derived from his 
mother. Once, when Young was admiring the fashion of the ceiling, 
in Scott’s drawing-room at Abbotsford, Lady Scott exclaimed in her droll 
Guernsey accent, “ Ah! Mr. Young, you may look up at the bosses in 
the ceiling, as long as you like, but you must not look down at my 
poor carpet, for I am ashamed of it. I must get Scott to write some 
more of his nonsense books and buy me a new one!” ‘To those who 
remember the charm of Young's musical voice, Lady Dacre’s lines on 
his reciting ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ to the other guests at Abbotsford, will 
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present themselves without any thought of differing from their con- 
clusion, thus neatly put :— 
* And Tam o’ Shanter roaring fou, 
By thee embodied to our view, 
The rustic bard would own sae true, 
He scant could tell 
Wha ‘twas the livin’ picture drew, 
Thou or himsel’!” 


It is a curious fact that Scott, harmonious poet as he was, had no 
ear for music, unless it were that of a ballad, and he would repeat 
that horribly out of tune. He was, however, in tune with all humanity ; 
as much so with a king as with the humblest of his subjects. When he 
went on board the royal yacht which had arrived near Leith, with 
George IV., amid such rain as only falls in Scotland, Scott, in an off- 
hand, yet respectful way, told the king that the weather reminded 
him of the stormy day of his own arrival in the Western Highlands, 
weather which so disgusted the landlord of the inn, who was used to 
the very worst, that he apologised for it. “Gude guide us! this is 
just awfu’! Siccan a downpour, was ever the like! I really beg your 
pardon! I’m sure it’s nae fauto’ mine. I canna think how it should 
happen to rain this way just as you o’ a’ men i’ the warld should come 
to see us! It looks amaist personal! I can only say, for my part, 
I’m just ashamed o’ the weather!” Having thus spoken to the king, 
Scott added: ‘I do not know, sire, that I can improve upon the 
language of the honest innkeeper. I canna think how it should rain 
this way, just as your majesty, of all men in the world, should have 
condescended to come and see us. I can only say in the name of my 
countrymen, I’m just ashamed o’ the weather!” It was at Scott's 
petition that the royal landing was deferred till the next day, which 
brought all the sunshine that was considered necessary for the occasion. 

It is singular to find Charles Mathews, senior, writing of himself: 
“T only perform for one rank of persons. The lower orders hate and 
avoid me, and the middle classes cannot comprehend me.” He used to 
get fun enough out of his own man-servant, whose awe and pride at 
seeing a titled personage at his master’s house were amply stimulated 
by friends of Mathews who visited him under assumed dignities. 
Charles Kemble was always announced as the Persian Ambassador, 
Fawcett as Sir Francis Burdett, and Young as the Duke of Wellington. 
One day, a real Lord—Lord Ranelagh—called and sent in a message 
expressive of his desire to see Mathews. Mathews, supposing the 
visitor was a fellow-player passing as a peer, sent a reply that he was 
just then busy with Lord Vauxhall. When Mr. Julian Young once 
told Mathews he was going to Lord Dacres at the Hoo, the actor 
replied, Who? and thinking Bob Acres was raised to the peerage, 
begged to be remembered to Sir. Lucius O’Trigger ! . 
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One of the most flattering kindnesses ever paid to the elder 
Mathews, was when he was once standing among the crowd in a 
Court of Assize, where Judge Alan Park was presiding. His Lord- 
ship sent a note down to him, requesting him to come and take a seat 
on the bench. The actor obeyed, and the judge was courteously 
attentive to him. Mathews was subsequently the guest of his old 
friend Mr. Rolls, at whose house in Monmouthsire the judge had 
previously been staying. ‘The player asked if his lordship had alluded 
to him. ‘‘ Yes,” said Rolls, who proceeded to relate how Judge Park 
had been startled at seeing in court a fellow who was in the habit of 
imitating the voice and manners of the judges, on the stage. Indeed, 
his imitation of Lord Ellenborough, in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ had 
well nigh brought the imitator to grief. Park said the presence of 
Mathews so troubled him that he invited the mimic to sit near him, 
aud behaved so kindly that he hoped the actor, out of simple gratitude, 
would not include him in his Legal Portraits in comedy or farce. 

Appreciation of the drama is neither strong nor clear in at least one 
part of the vicinity of Shakespeare’s native town. After the busy time 
of the ‘Tercentenary,’ Mr. Julian Young sent his servants to the 
theatre, in Stratford. They had never been in a playhouse before. 
The piece represented was ‘Othello.’ On the following morning, 
wishing to know the effect of the drama on his servants’ minds, Mr. 
Julian Young questioned them in their several departments. The 
butler was impressed to this effect: “Thank you, sir, for the treat. 
The performers performed the performance which they had to perform, 
excellent well—especially the female performers—in the performance.” 
The more impulsive coachman, in the harness room, exclaimed, “ "T'was 
really beautiful, sir, I liked it onaccountable!” But when he was 
asked what the play was about he frankly confessed he didn’t exactly 
know ; but that it was very pretty, and was upon sweethearting! 
On a former occasion when the gardener and his wife had been treated 
to the Bristol Theatre, their master, on the next day, asked: “ Well, 
Robert, what did you see last night?” The bewildered fellow replied, 
after a pause, “ Well, sir, I saw what you sent me to see!” ‘ What 
was that?” “ Why, the play, in course!” “ Was it a tragedy or a 
comedy?” TI don’t know what youmane. I can’tsay no more than 
I have said, nor no fairer! All I know is there was a precious lot on 
‘em on the theayter stage; and there they was, in and out, and out 
and in again!’ The wife had more definite ideas. She was all for 
the second piece, she said: “ The pantrymine, and what I liked best 
in it was where the fool fellar stooped down and grinned at we through 
his legs!” Good creature! after all, her taste was in tune with that 
of King George III., who thought Garrick fidgety, and who laughed 
himself into fits at the clown who could get a whole bunch of carrots 
into his mouth, and apparently swallow them, with supplementary 
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turnips to make them go down! ‘The gardener’s wife, therefore, need 
not be ashamed. She is not half so much called upon to blush as the 
wife of the treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, who was one of a score 
of professional ladies and gentlemen dining together some forty years 
ago. The lady hearing ‘ Venice Preserved’ named, made the remark 
that she believed “it was one of Shakespeare’s plays, was it not?” 
We have ourselves a bill of Drury Lane, not ten years old, in which 
‘Othello’ is announced as Bulwer’s tragedy, &c.; but that of course 
was a misprint. On our showing it in the green-room, however, not 
one of the performers saw the error! 

Let us now look at some of the other personages who figured in the 
bygone period ; and first, of kings. Poor old George III. cannot_be 
said at any time to have been “ every inchaking.” He was certainly 
not, by nature, a cruel man. Yet he betrayed something akin to 
cruelty when, on the night of the Lord George Gordon riots, an officer 
who had been actively employed in suppressing the rioters, waited on 
the king to make his report. George III. hurried forward to meet 
him, crying out, with screaming iteration: “Well! well! well! I 
hope you peppered them well! peppered them well! peppered them 
well!” There may, however, have been nothing more in this than 
there was in Wellington’s injunction to his officers, on the day that 
London was threatened with a Chartist revolution, ‘“‘ Remember, gentle- 
men, there must be no little war!” In such cases, humanity to 
revolutionists is lack of mercy to the friends of order. 

It is well known that George III. had an insuperable aversion to 
Dr. John Willis, who had attended him when the King was labouring 
under his early intermitting attacks of insanity. Willis was induced 
to take temporary charge of the King, on Pitt’s promise to make him 
a baronet, and give him a pension of £1500 a year,—pleasant things 
which never came to pass. Queen Charlotte hated Willis even more 
than the King did. The physician earned that guerdon by putting 
George III. in a strait waistcoat whenever he thought the royal 
violence required it. The doctor took this step on his own respon- 
sibility. The Queen never forgave him, and the King, as long as he 
had memory, never forgot it. In 1811, when the fatal relapse 
occurred, brought on, Willis thought, by Pitt’s persistent pressure of 
the Roman Catholic claims on the King’s mind, the Chancellor and 
the Prince of Wales had some difficulty in inducing the doctor to 
take charge of the sovereign. When Willis entered that part of 
Windsor Castle which was inhabited by the King, he heard the 
monarch humming a favourite song in his room. A moment after 
George III. crossed the threshold on to the landing-place. He was 
in Windsor uniform, as to his coat, blue with scarlet cuffs and collar, 
a star on the breast. A waistcoat of buff chamois leather, buskin 
breeches and top-boots, with the familiar three-cornered hat, com- 
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pleted the costume. He came forth as a bridegroom from his cham- 
ber, full of hope and joy, like Cymon, “ whistling as he went for want 
of thought,” and switching his boot with his whip as he went. Sud- 
denly, as his eye fell on Willis, he reeled back as if he had been 
shot. He shrieked out the hated name, called on God, and fell to the 
ground. It was long before the unhappy sovereign could be calmed. 
In his own room the King wept like a child. Every now and then he 
broke into heartrending exclamations of “ What can I do without 
doing wrong? They forget my coronation oath ; but I don’t! Oh, 
my oath! my oath! my oath!” The King’s excitement on seeing 
Willis was partly caused by his remembering the Queen’s promise 
that Willis should never be called in again in case of the King’s 
illness. Willis on that occasion consented to stay with the King 
after a fearful scene had taken place with the Queen, her doctors, and 
council. When Mr. Julian Young knew Willis, from whom he had 
the above details, the doctor was above eighty years of age, upright 
and active. He was still a mighty hunter; and, unless Mr. Young 
was misinformed, on the very day before his death he shot two or 
three brace of snipes in the morning, and danced at the Lincoln ball 
at night. Willis did not reach his hundredth year, as Dr. Roult of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, did. Just before the death of the latter, 
Lord Campbell visited and had a long conversation with him. At 
parting the centenarian calmly remarked: “I hope it will not be many 
years before we meet again.” “Did he think,” said Lord Campbell, 
afterwards, “ that he and I were going to live for ever?” 

Monarchs, who have to submit to many tyrannies by which monarchs 
alone can suffer, must have an especial dread of levees and presenta- 
tions. The monotony must be killing; at the very best, irritating. 
George IV. had the stately dreariness very much relieved. On one 
occasion, when a nervous gentleman was bowing and passing before 
him, a lord-in-waiting kindly whispered to him, “ Kiss hands!” The 
nervous gentleman accordingly moved on to the door, turned round, 
and there kissed his hands airily to the King by way of kindly fare- 
well! George IV. laughed almost as heartily as his brother, King 
William, did at an unlucky alderman who was at Court on the only 
day’ Mr. Julian Young ever felt himself constrained to go into the 
royal presence. The alderman’s dress-sword got between his legs as 
he was backing from that presence, whereby he was tripped up and 
fell backwards on the floor. King William cared not a fig for dignity. 
He remarked with great glee to those who stood near: “ By Jove! 
the fellow has cut a crab!” and the kingly laughter was, as it were, 
poured point blank into the floundering alderman. This was not 
encouraging to Mr. Young, who had to follow. As newly-appointed 
royal chaplain in Hampton Court Palace Chapel, King William had 
expressed a wish to sce him at a levee, and obedience was a duty. 
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The chaplain had been told by Sir Horace Seymour that he had 
nothing to do but follow the example of the gentleman who might 
happen to be before him. The principal directions to the neophyte 
were: “ Bow very low, and do not turn your back on the King!” 
The instant the chaplain had kissed the King’s hand, however, he 
turned his back upon his sovereign, and hurried off. Sir Horace 
Seymour afterwards consoled him for this breach of etiquette by 
stating that a Surrey baronet who had followed him made a wider 
breach in court observance. The unlucky baronet, seeing the royal 
hand outstretched, instead of reverently putting his lips to it, caught 
hold of it and wrung it heartily! The King, who loved a joke, 
probably enjoyed levees, the usual monotony of which were relieved by 
such screaming-farce incidents as these. 

Those royal brothers, sons of George III., were remarkably out- 
spoken. They were not witty themselves, but they were now and 
then the cause of wit in others. lt must have been the Duke of 
Cumberland who (on listening to Mr. Nightingale’s story of having 
been run away with when driving, and that at a critical moment he 
jumped out of the carriage) blandly exclaimed: “ Fool! fool !’— 
“ Now,” said Nightingale, on telling the incident to Horace Smith, 
“ it’s all very well for him to call me a fool; but I can’t conceive why 
he should. Can you ?’—“No!” rejoined Horace, “I can’t, because 
he could not suppose you ignorant of the fact !” 

Among the most unhappy lords of themselves who lived in a past 
generation, there was not one who might have been so happy, had he 
pleased, as the author of ‘ Vathek.’ It is very well said of Beckford 
that there has seldom existed a man who, inheriting so much, did so 
little for his fellow-creatures. There was a grim humour in some of 
his actions. In illustration of this we may state that when Beckford 
was living in gorgeous seclusion at Fonthill, two gentlemen, who were 
the more curious to spy into the glories of the place, because strangers 
were forbidden, climbed the park walls at dusk, and on alighting 
within the prohibited inclosure, found themselves in presence of the 
lord of the place. Beckford awed them by his proud condescension. 
He politely dragged them through all the splendours of his palace, 
and then, with cruel courtesy, made them dine with him. When the 
night was advanced, he took his involuntary guests into the park, 
bidding them adieu with the remark, that as they had found their way 
in they might find their way out. It was as bad as bandaging a 
man’s eyes on Salisbury Plain, and bidding him find his way to Bath. 
At sunrise the weary guests, who had pursued a fruitless voyage of 
discovery all night, were guided to a point of egress, and they never 
thought of calling on their host again. 

Ready wit in women (now passed away); wit, too, combined with 
courage, is by no means rare, During the ruro-diabolical reign of 
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“Swing,” that incarnation of ruffianism, in the person of the most 
hideous blackguard in the district, with a mob of thieves and murderers 
at his back, attacked Fifield, the old family residence of two elderly 
maiden ladies, named Penruddock. When the mob were on the 
point of resorting to extreme violence, Miss Betty Penruddock ex- 
pressed her astonishment to the ugly leader of the band that “such a 
good-looking man as he should be captain of such an ill-favoured band 
of robbers. Never again will I trust to good looks!” cried the old 
lady, whose flattery so touched the vanity of “Swing” that he pre- 
vailed on his followers to desist. ‘Only give us some beer,” he said, 
“and we won't touch a hair of your head!” ‘You can’t,” retorted 
the plucky old lady, “ for I wear a wig!’ On the other hand, the 
vanity of young ladies was once effectually checked at Hampton Court 
Chapel. A youthful beauty once fainted, and the handsome Sir 
Horace Seymour carried her out. On successive Sundays successive 
youthful beauties fainted, and the handsome Sir Horace carried them 
successively out, till he grew tired of bearing such sweet burthens. 
A report that in future all swooning nymphs would be carried out of 
the chapel by the dustman cured the epidemic. 

We are much disposed to think that there is at least as much ready 
wit and terseness of expression among the humbler classes as among 
those who are higher born and better taught. Much has been said 
of the ladies of Llangollen, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. 
We question if in all that has been written of those pseudo-recluses, 
they have been half so well hit-off as by Mrs. Morris, a lodging- 
house keeper in the neighbourhood. “I must say, sir, after all,” 
observed Mrs. Morris, * that they were very charitable and cantanker- 
ous. They dida deal of good, and never forgave an injury!” There 
is something of the ring of Mrs. Poyser in this pithily-rendered judg- 
ment. Quite as sharp a passage turns up in the person of an eccentric 
toll-keeper, Old Jeffries, who was nearly destitute of mental training, 
and whom Mr. Julian Young was anxious to draw to church service. 
The old man was ready for him. “ Yes, sir, it be a pity, bain’t it? 
We pike-keepers, and shepherds, and carters, and monthly nusses has 
got souls as well as them that goes to church and chapel. But what 
can us do? ‘Why,’ I says, says I, to the last parson as preached to 
me, ‘don’t catechism say summat or other about doing our duty in 
that state of life in which we be? So, after all, when I be taking 
toll o’ Sundays, I’m not far wrong,am1?” The rector proposed to 
find a paid substitute for him while he attended church. Jeffreys was 
ready with his reply. ‘That ’ud never do, sir,” he said. “ What! 
leave my post toa stranger? What would master say to me if he 
heard on’t ?” | Mr. Julian Young, pointing with pleasure to a Bible 
on old J. effrey’ s shelf, expressed a hope that he often read it. “Can’t 
say as how I do, sir,” was the candid rejoinder, “I allus gets so 
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poorus over it!” When the rector alluded to a certain wench as 
“ disreputable,” Jeffreys protested in the very spirit of chivalry. 
“Don’t do that! DoasIdo? Tallus praises her. Charity hides a 
deal o’ sin, master! ain’t that Scripture? If it are,am I to be lectured 
at for sticking up and saying a good word for she?” When it was 
urged that this light-o’-love queen ought to be married, Samaritan 
Jefireys stept in with his sympathetic balsam. “ Poor thing!” he 
exclaimed, “ she ain’t no turn to it!” The apology was worthy of my 
Uncle Toby ! 

There are other stories quite worthy of him who invented Uncle 
Toby; but, basta! we have been, as it were, metaphorically dining 
with Mr. Julian Young—dining so well that we cannot recall to 
mind half the anecdotes told at his table in illustration of Charles 
Young and his times. 
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Anp she is gone!—my beauty, my sweetheart, 

My first, last love—and with her, light, 

And all that has made the gladness. A minute ago 
She was here; is not that the scent 

Of eglantine, the wreath she wore in her hair? 

A minute ago !—but a century 

Stands between Now and Then; 

Then, life was divine—joy’s cup sparkled up to the brim— 
Hope trod upon air; but now, 

Now they are ashes and dust—joy dust, 

Hope and its blossoms withered out in the bud, and life 
Is barren and salt and bitter as Dead Sea fruit. 


And yet I thought that she loved me,— 
She whom I loved 
With a love that was lover and father and brother in one, 
And that craved but a word 
To pour itself out at her feet—yea, body and soul 
And the spirit and every thought— 
In a passionate incense of loving at het one shrine. 
But she could give none in return ; 
She told me the truth but now; 
Liked me, and so on (of course), as a friend ; 
But for love Bah! Mad that I was— 
Mad to have wooed her; blind to suppose I had won ; 
Fooled by myself to the top of my own wild bent! .. . 
But I never wooed her fairly ; I hadn’t a chance from the first ; 
For who can win a race that has not been entered to run ? 
How shall he win the heart that has known him never as wooer ?— 
I cut myself off from hope— 
My own hand cut me off even from the pitiful chance that with time, 
And truest tendance of whatsoever a man can give 
The woman he worships, love had begotten love . . . 


And I fancied she knew it all. That passion like mine, 
Lighting my being like flame, could not be unknown 
At the shrine where its daily, hourly incense rose; could not be unfelt 
At the very altar from which its fire was fed. 
But I understand it now; 
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I see the thing at a glance ;— 
The frank young heart no shadow of love had crossed, 
So quick to be kind for kindness, and say the thing that was sweet,— 
The girl such a very woman—the woman still but a girl, 
So utterly trusting in friendliness, fancy free.— 
And I, that would fain have been nearer 
And dearer than friend, misconstruing all ; 
The blush when I praised her songs, the sigh, 
The tell-tale droop of the fringed lids, 
The something that still was nought, but which love, 
Feigning its own reflection in her it loved, 
Wove into proofs fate-strong, and that blind judge, 
The heart, summed up amiss. Oh, fooled! fooled ! 
But not hers the blame; no fault, 
No speck for my sweet white lily, no hint 
Of a wrong in her; 
Unless a blame be her sweetness—unless it were 
Her fault to be so that I could not choose but love her ; 
Oh! unless 
Those exquisite depths of blue, her eyes, 
That were my heaven, be wrongs. 
* x * * 
But what remains ? 
Despair: a blank: an empty heart, acting false smiles, 
Like flowery urns that glitter over decay. 
These ; and at last, and worst that mocking Time 
Can do to humble proud humanity, 
Mean ‘resignation,’ base ‘ contentment,’ tame 
Dull acquiescence in the thing that is, and loss 
Even of the consolation of great woe. 
For misery cuts like a sharp sword, yet slayeth not : 
O, for a death 
In some strong battle-shock, where steel meets steel and no man turns— 
To dash out life 
Against the giant wrongs of the world striking one gallant stroke 
In help of helplessness and scorn of odds. . . . 
But death 
Comes not at call, even to the tortured wretch 
Praying for his advent. I shall live— 
Live to act out to the last act my part in destiny, 
Nor like a coward turn my back on fate. 
Duty must teach Existence to endure— 
‘Tis nothing, but one broken heart the more. 


H. Cuotmonvevey-PEnnett; 
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Cuapter VI. 


Nicut had closed in when Dame Catherina, bright, affable, and 
smiling, reappeared in the principal room, carrying a magnificent 
copper candlestick, shining like gold. 

The illustrious Doctor Mathéus, awaiting the arrival of the peasants, 
had emptied the bottle of wolaheim, and meditated a superb address, 
based on the judicious principles of the wise and learned Aristotle ; 
but the entrance of Mother Windling suddenly changed the direction 
of his impressive and luminous ideas. 

She had put on her handsome large-flowered petticoat, her little 
red silk jfichu, and her Sunday cap, with broad black ribbons spread 
out like the wings of a butterfly. 

The illustrious philosopher was dazzled; he silently contemplated 
the plump arms, the well-rounded bust, the bright eyes, and the truly 
provoking briskness of the widow. 

Dame Catherina speedily remarked this admiring expression in the 
good man’s moistened eyes, and her full rosy lips bowed themselves 
with a tender smile. 

“Tye kept you waiting a long time, Doctor,” she said, spreading a 
white cloth over the table; “ yes, a very long time,” she repeated, with 
a mellow look that penetrated to the depths of Mathéus’ bashful soul. 

“Take care, Frantz, take care of what you are about!” he said to 
himself; “remember your high mission, and do not suffer yourself to 
be charmed by this seductive creature.” 

But he felt an indescribable kind of thrill run down his spine, and 
dropped his eyelids in spite of himself. 

Dame Catherina was radiant. 

“ How timid he is!” she said to herself; ‘“ how he blushes! Ah, 
if I could give him a little courage! No matter; he is still green— 
and he’s very well made. All will be right.” 

At that moment Coucou Peter entered, carrying a dishful of smok- 
ing puddings, laughing heartily, and with the merriest face that ever 
was seen. 

“Ah, Doctor Frantz!” he cried ; “ab, Doctor Frantz, what a scent! 
What a taste! All blood, bacon-fat, and cream! Fancy, papa Mathéus, 


I've already gobbled up one half an ell long, and that’s only given me 
an appetite !” 
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As he spoke he deposited his large dish upon the table, with an air 
of adoration ; then, spreading himself against the wall, he untied his 
cravat, opened his waistcoat, undid the three top buttons of his 
breeches, to make himself quite at ease, and breathed a profound sigh. 

Fat Soffayel followed him with plates, covers, and a big loaf of mixed 
wheat and rye, just out of the oven; she ranged all in neat order, and 
Coucou Peter, taking up a large horn-handled knife, cried : 

“ Now, Dame Windling, sit you down by the Doctor! Ha! ha! ha! 
A happy meeting !” 

Then, turning up his sleeves, he sliced up the pudding, and, raising 
a slice on his long fork, placed it on Mathéus’s plate. 

“Master Frantz,” he said, “introduce me that into your organism, 
and then tell me what you think of it!” 

At the same moment he noticed that the bottle was empty, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise : 

“ Soffayel! don’t you know that black-pudding likes to swim ?” 

The servant, ashamed of her forgetfulness, hurried away to the 
cellar: but in the kitchen she met Tapihans, and said to him, ina 
bantering tone: . 

“ Aha !—poor Tapihans, poor Tapihans! The cuckoo sings in the 
house; you'd better go and look for another nest !” 

Directly afterwards, Tapihans, yellow and pale, with pointed nose, 
long ears, and a cotton cap on the top of his head, a hunch on his 
back and his hands tucked in the pockets of his grey waistcoat, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Ah! is that you, Tapihans ?” cried Coucou Peter; “you've come 
just in time to see us eat.” 

The little man advanced into the very middle of the room, and for 
some seconds looked at the company; but mostly at the illustrious 
Doctor and the widow, who did not deign even to turn her head 
towards him. His nose seemed to swell visibly; then, parting his 
lips, he said : 

“Good evening, Dame Catherina !” 

“Good evening,” she replied, swallowing a piece of pudding. 

The miller did not stir from his place, and watched the Doctor, who 
watched him, thinking: “This man cannot belong to any but the fox 
species—a race given to plunder and possessed of little delicacy ; more- 
over, he is attacked by a never-dying worm; his pale complexion, 
sharp cheek-bones, and keen eyes, are bad signs.” 

After making these observations, he drank a glass of wolaheini, 
which appeared to him delicious. 

“So, you’re not married yet, Tapihans?” cried Coucou Peter, between 
two mouthfuls of pudding. 

The little man returned no answer, but pressed his lips closer 
togeth«r. 
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“ A piece more pudding, Doctor,” said the widow, with a tender look,. 
“a little piece more.” 

“You are very good, my dear madam,” replied the illustrious 
philosopher, visibly affected by the delicate attentions and kindnessof 
this excellent creature. 

Indeed, Dame Catherina filled his glass, turned upon him her most 
flattering looks, and every now and then, resting her hand upon his 
knee, leaned towards him and whispered in his ear : 

“ Ah, Doctor Frantz, how happy I am to know you!” 

To which the good man responded : 

“ And I also, my dear madam; believe me, I feel deeply sensible of 
your cordial hospitality. You are truly good, and if I can contribute to 
your improvement it will be with the greatest pleasure.” 

These little side conversations made Tapihans turn pale; at last, 
he moved from where he stood, seated himself in a corner of the room, 
near the fireplace, and striking on the table called out in a shrill voice : 

“A mug of wine!” 

“Soffayel, go and get this man a mug of wine,” said the widow, 
carelessly. 

“This man!” repeated the miller; “is it of me you are speaking, 
Mother Windling? Perhaps you don’t happen to know me?” 

“Tl call you Tapihans as much as you like,” replied Dame Catherina 
sharply ; “ but don’t bother me.” 

Tapihans said nothing more; but he drank off three mugs of wii e 
one after the other, hammering on the table and calling: 

“Another mug !—and look sharp in bringing it!” 

“Tsay, old fellow,” cried Coucou Peter, raising his voice, “ you're 
really not married yet, then ?” 

“Suppose I'm not, Coucou Peter, what then?” replied the miller, 
with a bitter smile. “ We can’t go about the country like barefoot 
vagabonds who have nothing to eat ia their own houses; we have to 
take care of our means, to look after what we’ve got, to cultivate our 
lands and gather in our harvests. We want to find wives amongst us; 
but women like better to throw themselves at the head of the first 
scamp that goes by—people that nobody knows from Adam or Eve, 
or about whom too much is known; individuals who fill their purses 
at the expense of the poor world, and blow into a clarionet to pay 
their shot. You know something about that, friend Coucou Peter. 
We've a good deal to put up with, but we have the consolation of 
being able to say, ‘This is my meadow. This is my mill. This is my 
vine,’ ” 


Coucou Peter, nonplussed for a moment, quickly recovered his 
ordinary assurance, and replied : 
“Meadows! mills! vines!—very good, Tapihans, very good—but 
that’s not all; you still want a presentable face; people marry faces ; 
z2 
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they like them to be plump, rosy, fresh-looking—something in my 
style,” he said, stroking his cheeks and rolling his eyes impudently. 
“Women hav’nt always mills before their noses !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Mother Windling, slapping him on the 
shoulder ; ‘* how you always make me laugh!” 

By this time Mathéus, having finished his meal, drank one more 
glass of wolxheim in short sips, wiped his mouth, and turned slowly 
towards Tapihans. 

“Friend,” he said to him, “attend closely to what I tell you: it is 
not meadows, gardens, or houses that have to be considered when one 
marries ; but races—that is to say, families of carnivorous, frugivorous, 
herbivorous, graminivorous, insectivorous, omnivorous, or other animals 
which it would take too long to mention here—which must be taken 
into account in considering the use of life. Observe: pigeons do not 
pair themselves with buzzards, foxes with cats, goats with birds; well! 
it must be the same with men, for if you examine the matter from 
the psychologico-anthropo-zoological point of view, the only true 
method—because it is the only one that is universal—you will observe 
that there are species of men as well as species of animals. It is very 
simple: we all come from one animal, as I have demonstrated in the 
twenty-third chapter of the eighth volume of my ‘ Palingenesis ;’ read 
that work, and you will be convinced of it. Now, then, we must mix 
and combine races with judicious attention ; it is the special mission of 
humanity, which is the general meeting-place, the fusion of all types, 
submitted to a new force, which I call will. Let us still proceed by 
analogy: the race of deer and that of hares, for example, might form 
a happy mixture, while those of wolves and sheep could not produce 
anything but a kind of monsters, at once stupid and ferocious, cowardly 
and cruel! Alas! how many of these sad alliances do we not see in 
the world! Nothing but fortune is now consulted, and that is very 
wrong! Now, as ‘particularly regards you, my friend—I do not 
advise you to marry. Your health 

But Tapihans, pale with rage, would not allow him to finish. 

“What!” he roared; “do you dare to say that I resemble a wolf?” 

And, using all his force, he flung his jug at Mathéus. Fortunately 
the illustrious philosopher, with his habitual prudence, moved quickly, 
so that the missile struck Coucou Peter full in the stomach and caused 
him to utter a dolorous groan. ; 

Before Mathéus had recovered from; his amazement, Tapihans had 
opened the door and fled. Dame Cathgrina rushed and seized a broom- 
stick, and, standing on his door-stey, she was heard calling down the 
street : 

” Blackguard !—come back if you date! Wretch !—to insult honour- 
able people in my house! Was ever seen the like!” 

She then returned indoors, flew to Mathéus, begged him to drink a 
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class of wine, sprinkled his temples with cold water, and consoled him 
in all sorts of ways. 

Coucou Peter sighed, and exclaimed, in plaintive tones: 

“ My organism is very ill, very ill! Soffayel, my dear Soffayel, make 
haste and refill the bottle, or I shall faint.” 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, Mathéus came to himself, and 
murmured : 

“This man evidently belongs to the race of beasts of prey; he is 
capable of returning with a hatchet, or some other instrument of the 
kind !” 

“Only let him come back!” cried the stout widow, doubling her 
fist in a threatening manner ; “only let him come back !” 

But it was in vain she said that, for Frantz Mathéus’s eyes turned 
ceaselessly towards the door, and the fear natural to his timid species 
made him blind to all Dame Catherina’s allurements. 

Coucou Peter, having no further excuse for getting the bottle re- 
filled, and feeling uncomfortable in the stomach, proposed going to bed. 
Everybody agreed with him, for it was late; the windows of the prin- 
cipal room were all dark, and not the least sound was heard out of 
doors. 

Therefore Mother Windling took up the candlestick from the table, 
told Soffayel to shut the shutters, and begged Mathéus to be good 
enough to follow her. 

They ascended the winding stairs at the back of the kitchen, and 
everywhere Math¢us saw order and wise economy ; the passages were 
lined with great cupboards, and in these cupboards, which Dame 
Catherina had taken care to open, he saw tall piles of carefully folded 
linen, red-bordered tablecloths, napkins, hemp and flax. Farther on, 
grain spread to dry on wide floors; here clover, colza, lucern grass ; 
in another place, wheat, barley, oats ; it was a true store of abundance. 

At last Mother Windling conducted him into a large, well-furnished 
bedroom, in which there were two chests of drawers, the tops of which 
were laden with magnificent Lunéville chinaware and Walehristhal 
glass. It contained also a canopied bedstead, as high as the Tower of 
Babel, and two handsome Saint Quirin looking-glasses. 

Darting a last look at Mathéus, and pressing his hand timidly : 

“T hope you'll sleep well, Doctor,” she said, casting down her eyes, 
“and have no bad dreams.” She smiled, and contemplated the good 
man for a few seconds longer; then she closed the door, and left the 
illustrious philosopher. 


‘ Coucou Peter, according to his custom, had gone to sleep in the 
arn, 
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Cuarter VII. 


Tuat night Frantz Mathéus could not close an eye; he ceaselessly 
tossed and turned with a noble enthusiasm in his feather-bed, and 
muttered exclamations of triumph. His heroic flight from Graufthal, 
the miraculous conversion of Coucou Peter, his hospitable reception by 
Mother Windling, kept running in his head; he felt no desire to 
sleep; on the contrary, never had his mind been more active, more 
lucid, more penetrating ; but the excessive warmth of his bed made 
him perspire outrageously ; so, towards morning, he dressed himself 
and quietly descended into the yard to breathe. 

All was silent, the sun hardly lit the topmost leaves of the poplars ; 
deep stillness reigned in the air; Mathéus, seated on the kerb of the 
cellar steps, contemplated in speechless absorption the aspect of this 
rustic dwelling and the repose of nature. 

The large mossy roofs, the long beams crossed by man’s industry, 
the tall gables, the dull skylights; in the background, the garden-gate 
opening into the fields, where the darkness was already beginning to 
fade ; the vague and undistinguishable forms of the trees; all plunged 
the Doctor into the most agreeable meditations. 

Slowly the daylight descended from the roofs, and shadows grew 
larger in the yard below; then afar off—very far—Mathéus heard a 
lark sing ; then a cock put his head out of the window of the fowl-house, 
made a step forward, and expanded his shining wings to the fresh 
morning air; a thrill of pleasure raised all his feathers; he inflated his 
chest and sent forth a shrill, piercing, prolonged cry, that reached to the 
surrounding woods. The chilly hens advanced timidly to the edge of 
the ladder, calling to one another, springing from step to step, plaming 
themselves with their beaks, cackling and laughing in their manner ; 
they spread themselves along the walls, hastily snapping up the worms 
drinking the morning dews. The pigeons very soon afterwards were 
flying in wide circles round the yard. At length the bright rays of 
the sun penetrated the stables; a sheep bleated softly ; all the others 
answered it, and Mathéus opened a shutter to give the poor animals 
air. A delightful sight then expanded the good man’s heart; daylight 
streaming in amid the trembling shadows in long streaks of gold, lit 
up the dark beams, the harness hanging against the wall, the cribs 
bristling with forage. Nothing in the way of peacefulness could 
surpass this picture: big oxen with half-closed eyelids, down-weighed 
heads, and knees bent under their chests, were still sleeping ; but the 
handsome white heifer was already wide awake; she placed her 
bluish muzzle, glittering with moisture, on the back of the wilch cow, 
and looked at Mathéus out of her great surprised eyes, as much as to 
say: “ What does he want with us ?—I’ve never seen him before.” 
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There was also the draught-horse, looking very tired and broken- 
spirited ; but that did not prevent him every now and then taking a 
wisp of clover, which he ate because he had nothing else to do! ‘The 
little black kid raised itself on to the rack to get at a turf of still 
fresh grass; but that which more than all struck the Doctor, was the 
magnificent Glaan bull, the pride and glory of Mother Windling. 

He could not enough admire its broad crispy head, like the stump 
of an old oak, its short and shining horns, like iron wedges; its soft 
and supple dewilap, extending from the lower lip to the knees. 

“O noble and sublime animal,” he said to himself in a tone of 
emotion, “ you cannot imagine what profound and admirable thoughts 
the sight of you inspires me with! No, you have not yet attained the 
intellectual and moral development that can raise you to the height of 
a psychologico-anthropo-zoological sentiment ; but your forms are not 
the less marvellous ; they attest, by their harmonious completeness the 
grandeur of nature; for whatever may be said on the subject by 
materialists—beings possessed neither of sound logic nor reasoning 
powers—that has not all been made in a day, but has taken thousands 
of ages to bring to this degree of zesthetic perfection. Yes, the passage 
from the mineral to the vegetable form, from the vegetable to the 
animal form, is immeasurable, without speaking of intermediaries ; 
for, from the thistle state to that of the oak, and from the oyster 
state to that of the bull, the distance is prodigious. Therefore, 
Frantz Mathéus, admire within yourself that interior force, called God, 
soul, life, or by any other name, and which ceaselessly works towards 
the perfection of types and and the development of individuality in 
matter.” 

He paused, plunged in mute ecstasy. 

Now, while Mathéus was addressing these reflections aloud to himself, 
the boards of the vent-hole through which forage was thrown down to 
the eattle slid quietly in its groove, and the chubby-faced head of 
Coucon Peter was passed through the aperture. The fiddler’s surprise 
may easily be imagined, when he discovered his illustrious master 
haranguing a bull. 

, “ My eye!”—he said to himself ; “I do believe he wants to convert 
im !” 

At the same time a singular idea flashed on his mind. 

“Ha! ha! ha! it would be a good joke,” he cried ; “ wait a bit, the 
bull’s going to answer you!” 

He then joined his hands before his mouth, and roared : 

“Oh! oh! oh! great Doctor Mathéus—I am very—very unhappy !” 

At these words the illustrious philosopher fell back in alarm. 

“What is this?” he stammered, looking around him with staring 
eyes. “ What—what do I hear ?” 

But he could see nothing; Coucou Peter's head was hidden by a 
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pile of straw in the rack, and this excellent disciple laughed till his sides 
were almost split. After awhile, he went on in bellowing tones: 

“Oh! oh! oh! Iam very unhappy! I was the great Nebuchad- 
nezzar. I thought of nothing but drinking and eating, and so I lost 
my place on the Ladder of Beings! Oh! oh! oh! I’m very unhappy.” 

But the Doctor, though at first dumfounded, recognised the fiddler's 
voice. 

** Coucou Peter,” he cried, “ how dare you profane the most sublime 
philosophy? Do you imagine me so foolish as to give credence to vain 
illusions ?” 

Coucou Peter came out of the barn, laughing with all his might. 

“Ha! ha! ha! whatajoke! what a joke, Doctor Frantz! When I 
saw you talking to the bull, it came into my head to have a bit of fun.” 

Mathéus himself could not help laughing, for he had, at first, been 
taken in. 

“T knew well,” he said, “that souls cannot retrograde in the order 
of Nature; it’s impossible—contrary to the system; therefore my 
surprise was great, and it was that which made me discover your trick. 
The human soul cannot exist in the body of an animal; it could not 
find sufficient room for the brain.” 

The good man amused himself over his surprise a long time, and 
Coucou Peter did likewise, holding his sides. 

They were still laughing, when Mother Windling, in a short woollen 
petticoat, striped with red, her arms bare to her elbows, still fresh- 
looking and full of grace, opened the yard-door and descended the steps. 
She had come to feed her poultry, her apron filled with peas, millet- 
seed, and all sorts of grain. 

“Ah! good morning, Doctor,” she cried, on seeing Mathéus ; “ up 
so soon! Have you had a good night ?” 

“Very good, my dear madam—very good,” replied Mathéus. 

“Shall I go and light the kitchen fire, Dame Catherina ?” interrupted 
the fiddler. 

“Yes, go, Coucou Peter; I shall be back presently. You shall see 
some beautiful hens, Doctor. They’re a real blessing. Chick! chick ! 
chick! chick! Three of them lay every day, and such eggs! Chick- 
chick! chick-chick !—eggs as big as your fists. Chick-chick! chick- 
chick-chick !” 

The fowls darted forward, the ducks waddled, the geese hurried with 
their wings spread, and all of them cackled, cried, and quacked. They 
came from all sides; top-knotted, feather-legged, large and small, 
blacks and whites, yellows and reds ; all struggling, springing, flying 
delightfully. 

“How charming to see!” murmured the illustrious philosopher. 
‘“Oh, Nature, Nature, fecund mother! rich-bosomed goddess! anima- 
tion! breath divine! Thy riches and variety are boundless !” 
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Mother Windling sidled, bridled, and smiled, attributing to herself 
the best part of these eulogiums. 

“ Arnt my hens plump and well kept?” she asked. “I give them 
the best of everything. Look at that great white one; she has laid 
every day these three weeks. And the grey one down there, with the 
yellow feathers about her eyes, she’s a real household treasure! Only 
imagine! I’ve seen her lay twice in a day, an egg in the morning and 
another in the evening, besides those she hides. Look at that little black 
cock, a perfect little demon! The day before yesterday he fought and 
beat the big one, on account of the little red hen there, a regular little 
shrew to set them by the ears! I'll bet they’re going to set-to again. 
What did I say! You little villains, will you leave off? Did one ever 
see the like !” 

But all her calling out was of no avail; the two rivals were engaged, 
beak to beak, with bristling neck-feathers, springing one above the 
other, pecking viciously, turning, leaping, and pursuing one another 
with incredible fury ; fortunately a fresh handful of grain caused the 
two to suspend the battle. 

“Strange!” murmured Mathéus, “that these gallinaceous animals, 
usually so timid, are sometimes animated by the most ferocious instincts! 
What cannot the furious and sanguinary passion of jealousy do!” 

Mother Windling, looking at him out of the corner of her eye, 
thought: “ Poor dear man, you are thinking of Tapihans! But you 
have nothing to fear. No, no! the fellow is too much of a coward ever 
to come to the house again.” At last, emptying her apron, and looking 
at Mathéus with a tender smile, she asked : 

“ Are you fond of eggs, Doctor?” 

“* Very, my dear madam—most of all when boiled in the shell; they 
are then a wholesome and delicate food.” 

“Then we'll go at once and pick them up; there are sure to be 
enough for your breakfast.” 

Without the least ceremony or hesitation she climbed up the ladder, 
and though the illustrious philosopher had rapidly turned his head, 
he could not avoid seeing the plump widow’s blue stockings, through 
which her sturdy calves were very vigourously indicated. 

Dame Catherina slipped into the fowl-loft through a door under 
the pent roof, and reappeared radiant with satisfaction, bringing with 
her a dozen eggs, which she displayed triumphantly. 

“See here !” she cried, standing at the top of the ladder ; “ well, I’ve 
every day as many! What eggs!—not a hen in the village lays 
such beauties! Help me, Doctor—I daren’t come down alone.” 

The good man was obliged to steady the foot of the ladder and lend his 
hands to Dame Catherina, who laughed, pretended to be afraid, and all 
the time seemed quite at her ease. Mathéus was as red asa raspberry. 

“Thanks, Doctor,” she said. “I’m sure the white hen has laid 
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behind the woodstack. I could see, from up there, an egg lying on 
some bits of straw. We must send Wicket to get it.” 

She took the Doctor’s arm, and in this manner they entered the house. 

When Dame Catherina and Mathéus appeared in the kitchen, Coucou 
Peter, seated on a stool before the hearth, was blowing with all his 
might through a long iron tube, to make the fire burn; the coals 
flamed, the vine shoots crackled, water was bubbling in the boiler, a 
magnificent cutlet was frizzling on the gridiron, and spreading around 
a most agreeable odour. 

Mother Windling paused on the threshold, and cried : 

“You rascally Coucou Peter! Id like to know where you got that 
cutlet from ?” 

Without in the least disturbing himself, Coucou Peter indicated the 
large oak cupboard. 

“ Hes like a cat, he sees everything! But I thought I'd put the 
key in my pocket.” 

Who wants your key,” replied the fiddler, quite gravely. “I don’t; 
with a bit of straw I can open all the locks in the world.” 

“ Ah, the rogue!” cried the good woman, laughing, “ he’ll end with 
the galleys!” 

Mathéus would have remonstrated with his disciple, but Coucou 
Peter interrupted him. 

“ Maitre Frantz,” he said, “I'm fond of cutlets—it’s not contrary to 
the system to be fond of cutlets; all that is not forbidden is permitted ; 
isn’t it so, Dame Catherina ?” 

“T suppose so; anyhow. you've always the last word! Now, get 
out of the way, and let me boil the eggs. If the Doctor will go into 
the best room, I'll soon be with him; time to say a Pater, and all will 
be ready. You, Coucon Peter, go and water the Doctor's horse : Nickel 
has gone this morning to turn the water on to the large meadow.” 

“With pleasure, Mother ; with pleasure.” 

The fiddler went out, and the illustrious philosopher entered the 
best room. 

Never had Frantz Mathéus felt more calm, more happy, more con- 
tent with himself and nature. The open air had developed his appetite ; 
he heard the fire crackling on the hearth, the cat mewing under the 
table, and Dame Catherina sweeping the front of her door, while hum- 
ming Karl Ritter’s old refrain : 


“Love me, and I'll love you! I'll love you! I'll love you!” 


Now he contemplated the ancient Nuremburg clock, all yellowand worm- 
eaten, with its china face painted with brilliant flowers, and its wooden 
cuckoo that chanted the hours, and the illustrious philosopher never 
tired of admiring its ingenious mechanism; now he stopped before an 
open window, and gazed tenderly out upon the little Place of Oberbronn. 
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There, about the green trough into which a stream of clear water 
flowed from a moss-grown spout, were gathered the young girls of 
the village, in short petticoats, and bare armed and legged. They were 
beating their linen, bawling, calling to one another, and noisily chatting 
and the good man smiled at their unsophisticated manners and graceful 
attitudes. 

Bruno was drinking at the trough, and every now and then turned 
his head as if to salute Mathéus. Coucou Peter smacked his whip 
and said soft nothings to the blooming laundresses, who made fun of 
his fine speeches ; but when—no doubt out of revenge—he wanted to 
kiss the prettiest of the band, there arose an incredible tumult of 
screams and laughter ; the whole of them fell upon him and thumped 
him with their beetles and wet linen. 

In spite of this violent attack, the impudent fellow did not let the 
girl go: he kissed her on the throat, on the nape of her neck, on her 
cheeks, crying joyously : 

. Oh, how good it is! beat away! beat away! I laugh at it! I 
like it ! Y 

Everybody came to the aiden and laughed at what was going 
on; the old women squailed, the dogs barked, and Coucou Peter— 
red, moist, and out of breath—repeated : 

“One more little kiss, for love of the peregrination of souls!” 

“Ah, the rogue!” said Mathéus; “what an odd disciple I have 
there !” 

At length, seeing the peasants with their sticks running towards 
the place, Coucou Peter mounted Bruno in haste, leaped over the 
watertrough, and rode into the stable, crying : 

“ How pretty the girls of Oberbronn are! They're as sweet in the 
mouth as cherries, and as crisp as filberts !” 

Then he tried to fasten the door, for the peasant lads were furious. 

Unluckily, Ludwig Spengler, the garde champétre’s son, whose sweet- 
heart he had kissed, arrived almost as soon as he, and pushed his stick 
between the wall and the door. and the whole of them rushed into the 
stable. Coucou Peter, yelling like the deuce, and calling out: “Friends ! 
—uwy dear friends—it was all in a joke—nothing but a joke!” was 
soundly thrashed. 

They dragged him out, and blows with sticks were showered on 
him like hail. 

“Sweet as cherries!” shouted one. 

“Crisp as filberts !” yelled another. 

“T laugh at it !—I like it !” cried Ludwig Spengler, striking with 
the full swing of his arm. 


Mathéus, who was a witness of the whole affair, called from the 
window: 


“ Courage, courage, Coucou Peter! accept this anthropo-zoological 
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trial with philosophical resignation ; even thank these young men for 
labouring towards your moral perfection! For a long time I have 
remarked that you belong to the family of bullfinches, a voluptuous 
race, feeding on the buds of flowers, and the most delicate fruits. 
After a few such lessons as this, I hope to see you renounce these 
sensual principles.” 

Poor Coucou Peter writhed, and looked pitifully at his master, as 
much as to say: “I wish you had been in my place, with your 
anthropo-zoological principles.” 

The Doctor’s short address, however, produced a happy diversion in 
Coucou Peter’s favour; the honest countrymen, struck by the august 
physiognomy and gestures of the illustrious philosopher, assembled 
under the window, and the fiddler took advantage of this moment to 
make his escape, and shut himself securely into the stable. 

Half the village were collected under the Doctor's eyes; they 
formed a circle, and looked at him over each other’s heads and shoulders, 
all being anxious to hear him. 

Imagine the good man’s enthusiasm ; he would have liked to embrace 
them all; he could not contain his delight. 

“ Frantz,” he said to himself, “the hour for your preaching is 
come; it is clear that the Being of Beings, the Great Demiourgos, 
has brought together this numerous auditory for the purpose of their 
being converted by you. You would be blind not to see in this the 
finger of Providence !” 

Such was his emotion, that for some seconds he was unable to arti- 
culate a word ; he blew his nose, he opened his mouth; so great a 
number of arguments presented themselves to his mind, that he knew 
not where to commence: he wanted to say everything at once. 

But at length his soul became calm, and, in a ringing voice, he cried : 

“QO, noble inhabitants of Oberbronn, privileged beings of nature, 
humble and worthy country-people, you know not how deeply I am 
touched as I look upon you; you know not the glory that awaits you, 
the treasures which I bring to you!” 

At the word “ treasures,” there was a great stir amongst the crowd ; 
they expected to see him plunge his hand into a bag and throw 
money out of the window. Those who were farthest off instantly 
struggled to get nearer, and Katel the hunchback, who was in the 
front rank, began to scream; the poor woman, seeing others forcing 
their way before her, thought they would deprive her of her share. 

This appearance of interest gave evident pleasure to the illustrious 
philosopher. 

“Yes, my friends,” he continued, in a pathetic tone, “I bring you 
treasures of wisdom, treasures of philosophy and virtue !” 

The crowd was undeceived. 

“The devil fly away with you and your treasures of wisdom !” cried 
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Ludwig Spengler ; “ you look to me to stand a good deal more in need 
of some than we do!” 

Mathéus, moved with indignation, stopped short, with the view of over- 
whelming this rude fellow with a grand apostrophe, but the little miller 
Tapihans, approaching the window, took off his cotton cap and said : 

“Good day, Abraham, what are you doing here? Do you want to 
make Jews of us ?” 

“ My name is not Abraham,” cried the illustrious philosopher. “I 
am Frantz Mathéus, doctor of medicine of the faculty of Strasbourg, 
corresponding member of ——” 

“Oh, I know you well,” interrupted the miller, mockingly ; “ you call 
yourself Abraham Speizer, and not more than a year ago you sold me a 
blind horse, which I’ve never been able to get rid of. And, more 
than that, if I’m not mistaken, you must be the rabbi of Mar- 
moutier !” 

Hardly had he uttered these words than a great commotion rose 
amidst the crowd. 

“Set upon the rabbi !—down with the rabbi!—on to the Jew!” 

“My children, you are deceived !” cried the good man, “ your animal 
instincts blind you ; listen to me !” 

But nobody would hear a word he had to say. The old women 
raised their broom-handles, the men their cudgels ; some looked about 
for stones ; and Mathéus, pale, overcome with emotion, stammered un- 
intelligible words. Suddenly, acting upon a luminous inspiration, he 
turned on his heels and fled into the kitchen. 

The shouts and tumult then redoubled outside the house. Dame 
Catherina herself was terrified. 

“Good heavens !” she cried, “ what have you done, Doctor?” 

“Nothing, dear madame, nothing,” gasped the good man ; “it’s the 
willer, it’s E: 

“ Tapihans ?—ah, the wretch! the wretch! He wants to separate 
us; he’s raised the village against us! But fly!” she cried, thrusting 
a large black-pudding into his pocket. “Fly! we shall see each other 
again; you will come some other time!” 

The illustrious philosopher did not need this advice ; he had already 
hurried across the yard, stammering : 

“Yes, yes! we shall meet again in the spheres above !” 

He darted‘into the stable by the back door, and found his disciple 
buckling the girths of his horse. 

Coucou Peter had observed the scene from a window looking out on 
to the street, and foresecing the issue of the sermonising, had come to 
saddle Bruno. 

“Aha, Maitre Frantz!” he sail; “you're just in time; I was off 


without you. Our peregrination of souls doesn’t appear to take in this 
village.” 
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“Let us hasten away from this place,” cried Mathéus, not knowing 
which way to turn. 

“Yes, I think that’s the best thing to be done; these beggars of 
peasants are not up to our level. Get up behind me, for there’s an 
end of our business here.” 

At the same time he mounted on horseback, and the illustrious 
doctor clambered up behind him with marvellous dexterity. 

Coucou Peter at once drew the bar, threw open the door, and 
dashed out like one riding for his life. 

A terrible clamour rose on all sides of them, and Mathéus im- 
mediately received three painful cudgel-blows, his disciple calling out 
at each blow: 

“Ah! ah! another psychological lesson !” 

But the illustrious philosopher said nothing ; he closed his eyes and 
clung to his disciple so tightly that the fiddler could hardly breathe. 

Dame Catherina, standing on her door-step, her eggs in a basin, 
uttered plaintive cries as she watched these proceedings, despairing of 
her dear doctor's safety. But when she saw his horse going off at full 
gallop through the midst of the hooting and yelling crowd, the good 
woman pressed her hand upon her tender heart, dried her eyes with the 
border of her apron, and returned to the kitchen heaving a deep sigh. 

“ Poor, dear man!” she murmured ; “ may heaven conduct him!” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Arter galloping for a full half-hour, Frantz Mathéus, hearing nothing 
but the beating of his horses’ hoofs on the road, and the song of the 
birds in the free air, ventured to open first one eye, then the other; 
and seeing himself in the midst of a thick forest, far from the cudgels 
and sophistical minds of the wortky country-folks, breathed like one 
who has been cut down after having been hanged. 

Coucou Peter, on his side, slackened Bruno's pace, and felt his own 
ribs to make sure they were still intact. When he had thoroughly 
convinced himself that all was in its place, he turned towards the 
village, which was still to be seen through the trees, and extending 
his hands with an imploring air, cried : 

“Peasants of Oberbronn, the prophet Coucou Peter curses you!” 

“ No, no—don’t curse them,” murmured the good doctor, in a tone 
of supplication ; “don’t curse them. Alas! the unfortunates know 
not what they do.” 

“So much the worse for them,” replied the fiddler, out of temper. 
I curse them to the third and fourth generation! Ah, you beggar, 
Tapihans! you beggar, Spengler! I curse you both! I despise you 
like the dust of my shoes !” 
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This said, he turned in the saddle and rode on. 

Bruno was slowly following the path to Eschenbach. The sun 
heated the sandy ground; thousands of insects danced about the 
furze-bushes, and their vague buzzing was the only sound that met 
the ear. This immense calm of nature insensibly affected Mathéus ; 
he gently bowed his head, covered his face, and burst into tears. 

“What's the matter with you, Maitre Frantz?’ cried Coucou 
Peter. 

“ Nothing, my friend,” replied the good man, im a stifled voice. “I 
am thinking of those unhappy people who have persecuted us; I am 
thinking of the numberless transformations they have still to endure 
before reaching moral perfection ; and I pity them for having such 
bad hearts. I, who would have done so much for them!—who 
sought to enlighten them on their future destinies! I, who love them 
still with all the strength of my soul! They strike me, cover me 
with abuse, and misunderstand the purity of my intentions. You 
can’t imagine how much this pains me. Let me weep in silence ; 
these are gentle tears, and prove to me how good I am. Oh, Mathéus! 
Mathéus! man of virtue!” he cried, “ weep—weep for the errors of 
your species; but murmur not against eternal justice! That alone 
makes your greatness and strength. In turn, onion, tulip, snail, and 
hare—finally man. You have not always been a philosopher ; it has 
needed many ages to overcome your animal instincts. Be indulgent, 
therefore, and think that, if inferior beings do you harm, it is because 
they are not worthy to comprehend you.” 

“That's all very fine! We are knocked about, and you take pity 
on those fellows!” cried Coucou Peter. “ The devil’s in it if we 
haven't enough to be sorry for on our own account !” 

“ Listen to me, my friend,” said Mathéus, drying his eyes. “The 
more I think of it, the more convinced I am that it could not be 
otherwise. A nameless prophet was sent to Beth-el, on condition that 
he neither drank nor eat; but having unfortunately eaten a piece of 
bread, he was devoured by a lion, and his bones were found between 
this lion and an ass that had been given to him. Jonah was swal- 
lowed by a fish. It is true, he only remained three days in the fish’s 
stomach ; but it is very disagreeable to be kept for seventy-two hours 
in such a constrained position. Habakkuk was transported by his 
hair through the air to Babylon. Imagine, Coucou Peter, how much 
he must have suffered by being suspended by his hair during such a 
journey. Ezekiel was stoned. It is not exactly known whether 
Jeremiah was stoned or sawed in two; but Isaiah was certainly sawed 
in two. Amos was——” 

“Maitre Frantz,” cried Coucou Peter, abruptly, “if you think to 
give me courage by telling me such stories as those, you are very 
much mistaken. I won’t conceal from you that, sooner than be cut 
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in two, I’d rather go back to my fiddle, and play tunes all the rest of 
my life.” 

“Come, come—don’t be afraid. In these days prophets are no 
longer so ill-treated; on the contrary, handsome pensions are given 
to them—so long as they sustain at least the existence of a soul.” 

“And we, who sustain thousands of souls, deserve pensions a 
thousand times bigger!” cried the gay fiddler. 

Conversing in this manner, the illustrious philosopher and his 
disciple tranquilly* went their way along the valleys of the Zorn. 
Mathéus, who loved nothing so well as the interior of the woods, forgot 
the ingratitude of the human species; the scarce perceptible sound of 
an insect nibbling the bark of an old tree, the flight of a bird through 
the rustling foliage, the vague murmur of a stream in the ravine, the 
whirl of the gnats dancing above the still pools—these thousand 
details of solitude ceaselessly furnished new texts for his anthropo- 
zoological meditations. 

Coucou Peter whistled to amuse himself, and from time to time 
paid his respects to his flask of kirschwasser. Bruno often went into 
the Zorn up to the saddle-girths; at those times Maitre Frantz and 
his disciple clung to one another, raising their legs well out of the way 
of the water, which they watched running below them with tumultuous 
gurglings. 

The heat, however, became overpowering ; not a breath of air pene- 
trated the woods. Coucou Peter, having dismounted, felt the perspira- 
tion streaming down his back; Mathéus, who had not closed an eye 
all night, yawned from time to time, murmuring, “ Great—Great 
Demiourgos !” without exactly knowing what further he wished to say. 

In this way they reached a gorge where the torrent spread over a 
pebbly bed. Hardly had Bruno reached the edge of the water, before 
the confounded beast stretched out his neck to drink, and Maitre 
Frantz, not expecting this movement, was nearly shot over his head. 
Coucou Peter quickly seized him by the tails of his coat; and then 
the good apostle gave vent to such a formidable roar of laughter that 
all the neighbouring echoes rang with it. 

“Coucou Peter! Coucou Peter!” cried the scandalised Doctor ; 
“are you not ashamed to laugh when I am in danger of being 
drowned? Is this, then, your affection for me?” 

“T'm laughing, Maitre Frantz, because you’ve escaped. If I hadn't 
got hold of you, you'd now be paddling in the water like a frog.” 

“This is an unpropitious day,” replied Mathéus ; “if we continue 
our journey, I foresee numberless misfortunes !” 

“Many besides you have dropped off to sleep and tumbled from 
their horses,” said Coucou Peter. “ Lie down on the moss, take a good 
nap, and the unpropitious will have passed away by the time you wake. 
I'll go and have a bathe. Bruno won't be sorry for a rest, I’m sure.” 
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This advice was too much in accord with the good Doctor's own 
ideas not to be agreeable to him. 

“T approve of this pleasant design,” he said. “ Lend me the aid of 
your shoulder; I am stiff. Take off the horse’s bridle. Go and bathe, 
my good fellow—go and bathe ; a bath will refresh your blood.” 

While he was speaking, Frantz Mathéus laid himself down at the 
foot of an oak; he was truly glad to be able to stretch his limbs in 
the midst of the heather. The crickets chirped about him. Now and 
then a wave broke on the pebbles with a sharp slush; he would then 
open his eyes, and saw Coucou Peter in the act of undressing—of 
taking off his boots. 

The sound of the torrent, the rustle of the leaves, lulled his imagin- 
ation into vague reverie. Through the tufted branches of the trees 
he confusedly distinguished the sky, the crests of the mountains. At 
length his mind reposed; the same sounds fell upon his ears, but 
their monotony resembled deep silence. The good man distinguished 
them no longer—his soft and regular breathing announced a profound 
sleep. Then, perhaps, his mind, freed from its earthly trammels, and 
going back ages upon ages, wandered, in the form of a hare, through 
the immense forests of Gaul—perhaps, also, he saw again the humble 
roof of his sires at Graufthal, and good old Martha weeping for his 
absence. 


Cuapter IX, 


Now, the illustrious philosopher had slept for three hours when 
Coucou Peter cried: “ Maitre Frantz, wake up!—Here are the 
pilgrims of Haslach coming down the mountain; they outnumber 
the grains of sand on the seashore ; get up, master, and see them !” 

Having raised himself, Mathéus perceived, first his disciple perched 
in a wild cherry-tree, gathering the fruit in the manner of the thrushes, 
and giving himself up heartily to the pleasure ; the eyes of the good 
man were next directed to the neighbouring mountain. 

Through the tall firs, farther than the sight could reach, came an. 
immense train of barefooted pilgrims, their shoes carried at the end 
of their walking-sticks, some carrying provisions, packages, flasks, and. 
all sorts of things necessary to life. 

An old woman advanced alone at their head, reciting a prayer in 
the midst of universal silence, the others responding: 

“Pray for us! pray for us!” 

And this cry, repeated from mouth to mouth, to the tops of the 
rocks, on the verge of the ravines, in the hollows of the valleys, re- 
=" the melancholy chant of flights of cranes traversing the 
clouds, : 

The illustrious Doctor was so struck with the sight as to be unable 
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to utter a word, but Coucou Peter, from the height of the tree, pointed 
out with his hand each village as it reached the summit.of the Nideck : 

“Here come the Walsch folks!” he cried. “I recognise them by 
their straw hats, their short waisteoats, and their big breeches, that 
reach up to their armpits; they are jolly fellows, making a pilgrimage 
to drink Alsace wine. Those that are now coming after them, in 
short breeches and large coats with big buttons shining in the sun, 
are from Dagsberg, the most sanctified and poorest country in the 
mountains; they are coming to the fair to kiss the bones of St. 
Florent. Here come the St. Quirin people, in short blouses, and caps 
cocked on their ears; look out for fisticuffs in the procession! All 
these fellows from the glass houses and factories love to get drunk and 
fight against the Germans; it isn’t with them, Maitre Frantz, that it 
will do to discuss the peregrination of souls. Look at those now 
coming down the branch road of Roche-Plate; they are called the 
Big Jims of the mountain; they've joined the pilgrimage to show 
their fine clothes. See how they’vecovered their hats with their hand- 
kerchiefs, and tucked their trowsers into the tops of their boots; they 
are the swells of Abersehwiller, and walk gravely with their noses in 
the air! But who the deuce can they be, coming staggering after 
them? Ah! I recognise ’em—they are the people of the plain, the 
Lorrainers, with their little bags filled with walnuts and bacon. Lord, 
how tired they look! Poor little women, I pity them with all my heart. 
All these little women of the plain are as fresh as roses, while those 
of the highlands, of Ia Houpe for example, are as brown as berries.” 

The good apostle found something to say about every village, and 
Mathéus lost himself in the depths of profound meditation. 

At length, at the end of about an ‘hour, the tail of the procession 
came clearly in sight ; it slowly ascended the hill, soon passed round 
by the Nideck rock, some few straggling groups following at long 
intervals ; these were the sick, the infirm in waggons. They, in their 
turn, disappeared, and everything returned to the silence of solitude. 

The illustrious philosopher then looked at his disciple with a grave 
air, and said : 

“ Let us proceed to Haslach—it.is there that the Being of Beings 
calls us. Oh, Coucou Peter, does not your heart tell you that the Great 
Demiourgos, before bearing us to the scene of our triumphs, has seen 
fit to offer to our sight a picture of the immense variety of human 
races in this desert? Do you realise, my friend, the sublime majesty 
of our mission ?” 

“ Yes, Maitre Frantz, I understand elearly enough that we must 
be getting on our way; but first eat some of these cherries I’ve 
gathered for you, and then on we go!” 

Although Mathéus did not find in these words all the enthusiasm he 
could have desired, he seated himself, his disciple’s hat between his 
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knees, and ate the cherries with a very good appetite. Coucou Peter 
having then brought back Bruno, who was cropping the young branches 
at some distance, Maitre Frantz mounted, his disciple took the bridle, 
and they passed up the sandy path leading to the Roche-Plate. 

The sun was setting behind the Losser, and long jets of gold 
pierced the tops of the tall pines. Many times Mathéus turned to 
contemplate this imposing sight ; but when they had penetrated the 
woods all became obscure, and Bruno’s hoofs resounded under the 
dome of the great oaks as in a temple. 

About an hour afterwards, when the moon was beginning to peep 
under the foliage, they perceived, fifty paces below them, a group of 
pilgrims quietly making their way towards the fair. Coucou Peter 
at the first glance recognised tall Hans Aden, mayor of Dabo, his 
donkey Schimel, and his little wife Thérese seated in one of the 
panniers, but he was altogether surprised to see a chubby child care- 
fully wrapped up and tied in the ass’s other pannier, for Hans Aden 
had no child that he knew of. They were going along like veritable 
patriarchs; little Thérése, with her silk handkerchief tied round her 
pretty face, looked on her child with inexpressible tenderness; the 
donkey walked with sure feet along the edge of the slope, cocking his 
long ears at the least sound, and then, with a melancholy air, tall 
Hans Aden, dressed in his long overcoat, the tails of which beat 
against his calves, his three-cornered hat on the back of his head, 


and his hands in his back pockets, walked slowly, shouting from 
time to time : 


“Hey! Schimel—hey !” 

At this sight, and without waiting for Mathéus, Coucou Peter 
scurried down the path, crying : 

“How d’ye do, Maitre Hans Aden!—how d’ye do!—Where the 
deuce are you going so late ?” 

Hans Aden turned round slowly, and his little wife raised her eyes 
to see whom it could be who was addressing them in that fashion. 

“Ah! it’s you, is it, Coucou Peter,” said Hans, holding out his hand 
to him; “good evening. We are making the pilgrimage.” 

“The pilgrimage !—what a lucky chance!” cried Coucou Peter, 
joyously; “we are going there too. Good faith!—an excellent 
opportunity to renew our acquaintance. But what are you making 
the pilgrimage for, Maitre Hans Aden?—have you anybody sick in 
your family ?” 

“No, Coucou Peter, no,” replied the mayor of Dabo. “Thank God, 
everybody at home is well. We are going to thank St. Florent for 
having vouchsafed usa child. You know that my wife and I had 
been married for five years without having had that happiness: at 
last my wife said to me, ‘Listen to me, Hans—we must make a 
pilgrimage; all the wives who make a pilgrimage have children! 
2a 2 
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I thought there was no use init. ‘Bah!’ I said, ‘that’s no good, 
Thérese—and, besides, I can’t leave the house ; it’s just harvest-time ; 
I can’t give up everything.’ ‘ Well, then, I'll go alone,’ she said to: 
me; ‘you are an unbeliever, Hans Aden, and you'll end badly !— 
‘Well, go by yourself then, Thérése,’ I said to her, ‘and we shall see 
which of us is right!’ Good !—she went ; and imagine, Coueou Peter, 
just nine months after came a baby !—a big, fat baby ; the finest and 
handsomest boy-baby of the mountain! From that time all the 
women of Dabo have been wanting to make pilgrimages.” 

Coucou Peter had listened with singular attention to this recital ; 
suddenly he raised his head and said : 

** And how long is it since Dame Thérese went on her pilgrimage ?” 

“Tt was this day two years,’ replied Hans Aden. 

“'T'wo years!” cried Coucou Peter, turning pale, and supporting 
himself against a tree; “two years !” 

“ What's the matter with you?” asked Hans Aden. 

* Nothing, Maitre Hans—nothing ; it’s a weakness that comes into 
my legs whenever I sit too long.” 

At the same time he looked at little Thérése, who looked down 
and became as red as a cherry. She appeared timid, and took up the 
child to give him the breast; but before she had untied the fastenings, 
Coucou Peter advanced, exclaiming : 

“Ah, Maitre Hans Aden!—how lucky you are! Everything 
succeeds with you!—You are the richest herr of the mountain; you 
have fields and meadows, and here St. Florent sends you the hand- 
somest child in the world! I must have a good look at the little 
fellow,” he said, taking off his hat to Dame Thérese ; “I’m in love with 
all the little ones !” 

“Stand on no ceremony, Coucou Peter,” cried the mayor, proudly ; 
“anybody may see him—there’s no affront !” 

* Kiss him, Monsieur Coucou Peter,” said Dame Thérése, in a low 
tone; “ kiss him— isn’t he a beauty ?” 

“ Beautiful!” cried Coucou Peter, while two big tears streamed 
slowly down his red cheeks—* beautiful !—what fists! what a chest! 
what a laughing face !” 

He held the child up, and contemplated it with open eyes; one 
might have thought he was never going to give it back ; the mother 
turned away her head to dry a tear. 

At last the merry fiddler himself put back the little one into the 
pannier, carefully raising the pillow before laying him down upon it : 

“ Look you, Dame Thérése,” he whispered, “children like to have 
their heads high—don’t forget that.” 

He then buckled the strap and laughed with the pretty little 
mother, while tall Hans Aden stood a few paces off, cutting a hazel 
switch into a whistle. : 
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Mathéus, who had been retarded by the steepness of the path, now 
rejoined his disciple. 

“ Good morning, good people!” cried the illustrious Doctor, raising 
his broad-brimmed hat. ‘ God’s blessing be upon you!” 

“ Amen!” replied Hans Aden, returning with his hazel switch. 

Dame Thérése inclined her head gently, and appeared absorbed in 
the most delightful reveries. 

For a quarter of an hour they went on without speaking ; Coucou 
Peter walking beside the donkey, and looking at the child with 
pleasure, and Maitre Frantz, thinking of the events that were in 
preparation, self-absorbed. 

“ Are youstill going about the country as you used to go, Monsieur 
Coucou Peter ?” asked Thérése at length, timidly. ‘Do you not 
sometimes rest ?” 

“ Always on the tramp, Dame Thér*se—always content! Im like 
the bird that has only a branch to perch on at night, and flies away 
the next day to wherever there’s harvesting going on.” 

“ You are wrong, Monsieur Coucou Peter,” she said. “ You ought 
to be laying up something against the time when you will be old— 
so worthy, so honest a man; think what it would be to fall into 
poverty !” 

“What must be must be, Dame Thérise. I find it enough to 
get my living from day to day, having nothing but my violin to live 
by. Besides, ’'m not what you take me for to look at me; ’ma 
prophet! The illustrious Doctor Mathéus will tell you we've dis- 
covered the peregrination of souls, and are going to preach the truth 
to the universe.” 

These words roused Maitre Frantz from his reflections. 

“Coucou Peter is right,” he said; “the hour is near, the destinies 
are about to be accomplished! ‘Then those who have trained the vine 
and sown the good seed will be glorified! Great changes will be 
wrought in the earth; the words of truth will pass from mouth to 
mouth, and the name of Coucou Peter will resound like that of 
the greatest prophets! The tenderness which this dear disciple has 
exhibited at the sight of infancy, the age of weakness, gentleness, and 
simple purity, is a proof of his goodness of soul, and I do not hesitate 
to predict for him the highest destiny !” 

Dame Thérése looked at Coucou Peter, who modestly cast down his 
eyes, and it was evident that she was happy to hear so much that was 
good concerning the brave fiddler. 

At that moment they passed out of the wood, and the town of 
Haslach, with its broad-pointed roofs, its winding streets, and its 
church of the time of Erwin, met their view. A thousand confused 
voices rose in the air. All the houses were lit up as for a festival. 

They descended the mountain in silence. 
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Marat. ; 


“THE DELIRIUM OF THE REVOLUTION.”* 


By tne AvuTHor oF “ ROBESPIERRE.” 


Snorr in stature, big-boned, but emaciated by disease; high cheek- 
bones, deeply set yet prominent eyes, bold and insolent in expression, 
but shrinking cat-like from daylight ; a cavernous mouth, twisted by 
a perpetual sneer, short broad nose, with expanded nostrils, that seemed 
for ever sniffing, hyzena-like, for blood; a livid skin marked with 
leprous-like blotches; hair cut short over a low receding forehead, 
worn long behind and tied with a leathern thong. Dirty shirt, open 
at the breast, exposing the cadaverous chest; cotton-velvet trousers, 
stained with ink, and rolled up at the bottoms ; blue worsted stockings ; 
workman’s boots, the soles studded with nails; a filthy rag tied 
round the head. Such is the portrait of Marat. 

France is spared the disgrace of numbering this ghoul among her 
sons. Jean Paul Marat was born at Neuchatel in 1744. Of his 
parentage, of his early life, but little has been bequeathed to history. 
Here is his own account, extracted from one of the numbers of L’ Ami 
du Peuple: 

“Born with a sensitive heart, a fiery imagination, a frank and im- 
petuous character, a right mind, a heart that drank in all exalted 
passions, especially the love of glory, brought up in my father’s house 
with the tenderest care, I arrived at manhood without ever having 
abandoned myself to the fury of my passions. 

“T owe to nature the stamp of my disposition, but it is to my 
mother I owe the development of my character. She it was who im- 
planted in my heart love of justice and humanity. All the alms she 
bestowed upon the poor passed through my hands. At eight years 
old I could not bear the sight of any ill-treatment exercised towards 
my fellow creatures, and the sight of cruelty or injustice excited my 
anger as though it had been a personal outrage. 

“Tn early youth my health was bad; I never knew the pleasures 
and games of boyhood. ‘Tractable and studious, my masters could 
do anything with me by kindness. I was never punished but 
once; I was then eleven years old; I was shut up in my room: 
the punishment was unjust—I jumped out of the window into the 
street. 

“ At this age the love of glory was my principal passion. At five, I 


* Lamartine. 
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should have chosen to be a schoolmaster ; at fifteen, a professor; at 
eighteen, an author; at twenty, a creative genius; as 1 now am am- 
bitious of the glory of immolating myself for my country. ... I 
wrote eight volumes of metaphysics, twenty of physical science. . . . 
The quacks of the Corps Scientifique, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Laplace, 
Lalande, Monge, and Lavoisier wish to be alone, and I could not even 
pronounce the titles of my works. During five years I groaned be- 
neath this cowardly oppression. When the Revelution was announced 
by the convocation of the States-General I soon perceived whither 
things were tending ; and I began to entertain the hope of at length 
beholding humanity avenged, in aiding to burst her fetters, and of 
- mounting to my right place.” 

The italics in both sentences are my own. 

Could this man ever have possessed a sensitive heart, a love of 
humanity, a horror of cruelty? Could he ever have been a docile 
child fondled by a mother? Yet even in these confessions we can 
trace how the hopeful child developed into the monstrous man. The 
restless fever of mind creating a burning thirst for fame, now in one 
thing, now in another, ultimately in all. Then came a life of wander- 
ing through Switzerland, England, and France; now an author, now 
an empiric vending an universal medicine, then astable doctor. Feeble 
in health, of mediocre abilities, yet with a profound belief in the great- 
ness of his talents, ever pursuing the phantom of glory, never approach- 
ing it; eternal disappointment and thwarted hopes fretting the acrid 
humours of a bilious temperament. At forty every better feeling of 
his nature was absorbed by its gall. very being richer or more 
fortunate than himself was, to his jaundiced vision, leagued to crush 
him. Envy and the bruises inflicted upon intense vanity engendered 
a monomania of hatred against all aristocracy of wealth or of intellect, 
against every human being who could pretend to the shadow of 
superiority over himself. 

The two most sanguinary leaders of the Revolution were martyrs 
to bile. What if their crimes were due rather to the humours of the 
stomach than to the humours of the brain? What a satire it would 
be upon psychology ! 

At forty years of age he was a veterinary surgeon to the Comte 
d’Artois. Five years afterwards the Revolution burst forth. Into 
this he threw himself at once with the fury of a wild beast. L’ Amz 
du Peuple appeared, preaching its crusade of blood. After the un- 
happy affair of the Champ de Mars, when Lafayette fired upon the 
people, he sent forth the first yell for massacre. L’Ami du Peuple 
demanded two hundred and sixty thousand heads! Lafayette and 
other members of the Assembly demanded his arrest, and he was com- 
pelled to fly. Then commenced a life of concealment. At one time 
hidden by Legendre, the butcher, in a cave; at another hidden by 
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Danton in the subterrancous cells of the convent of the Cordeliers. 
Forth from these tiger dens issued fierce pamphlets, denouncing king, 
queen, aristocracy, generals, officers, ministers, priests, members of the 
National Assembly—people of whom he had no knowledge, good or 
bad—clamouring for their indiscriminate slaughter. 

After the arrest of the royal family and the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards on the 10th of August, he fearlessly emerged from his lair, 
and marched through the streets with a crown of laurel upon his 
head and a drawn sabre in his hand, amidst the acclamations of the 
mob. But again and again he sought those lairs at the first shadow 
of danger. In the damp and darkness of his subterraneous abodes he 
had contracted the seeds of a hideous leprous-like disease. When he 
again appeared upon the upper earth he was scarcely recognisable, so 
frightful had he become! 

A small chamber in the rue St. Honoré was his future abode. His 
companion was a young and beautiful woman, the wife of his printer, 
who had abandoned all for this monster, whom she adored as the 
benefactor of the human race! Here, except when absent at the 
Convention or the Jacobins, he was always to be found. On a table 
within his reach was a pair of loaded pistols—he lived in constant 
dread of assassination—around him piles of newspapers and pamphlets, 
letters, lists of proscriptions, and all the litter of an editor's office, and, 
of all things in the world, a Brix usually lay open before him! Yes, 
this man professed religion! He never spoke the name of Jesus Christ 
without reverentially bowing his head. “The Revolution is in the 
Gospel,” he used to say. “ Nowhere is the cause of the people more 
energetically pleaded, or more maledictions heaped upon the heads of 
the cich and powerful of this world!” In these things, to him, as to 
the Puritans and Covenanters of old, lay the charm of the Gospel.” 
Incredible as it may read, this man had a certain superstitious belief 
that his fury was the result of supernatural promptings—that he was 
an instrument in the hands of God! 

Barbaroux, whose instructor he had once been in some branch of 
philosophy, visited him soon after the arrival of the Marseillaise in 
Paris. He afterwards reported to one of his colleagues the conversa- 
tion that passed between them. 

“Give me,” cried Marat, “two hundred Neapolitans, armed with 
daggers, and I will raise the revolution through France. Anarchy 
cannot cease until two hundred thousand heads have fallen. . . . Let 
all the moderatists, constitutionalists, and partisans of the foreigner be 
collected in the streets, and then slaughtered.” 


* Strange, that the two most ruthless heroes of the Revolution, Marat 
and Robespierre, alone professed tenderness for human life in the abstract, 
and reverence for religion. Both wrote books to condemn capital punish- 
ment; both wrote books to prove the immortality of the soul. 
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“But good patriots might fall in such an indiscriminative mas- 
sacre,” urged Barbaroux. 

“* What if ten such fall in every hundred? Ninety traitors will have 
been destroyed. But cut down all those who possess carriages and ser- 
vants and wear fine clothes, and you cannot be far wrong. The dagger 
is the only weapon suitable to the free man; with that he can destroy 
his enemy at the corner of a street or in the midst of an army.” 

The king, the queen, the court, were overthrown; the rich were 
falling beneath the guillotine or flying from Paris, and yet the people 
still cried for bread. The misery increased daily. Gold and silver 
almost disappeared ; paper money called “assignats” took their places, 
with the usual results that attend an artificial currency—continued 
depreciation of value. Artisans who lived by the luxurious wants of 
the rich could get no employment. No person would invest capital, 
the fields were ill cultivated, no new buildings were erected, trade was 
utterly prostrated, and provisions rose enormously in price. Now the 
aristocrats had grown scarce L’Ami du Peuple fulminated its thun- 
ders against the bourgeoisie. “Pillage the shops! hang the shop- 
keepers at their doors!” was its cry. 

In vain did the moderate party endeavour to silence these appeals 
to assassins; Marat had become the idol of the mob, the most power- 
ful man of the Revolution. Boldly, to their faces, he demanded the 
heads of the Plaine and the Gironde. Appalled by his audacity, in 
sheer desperation, the members voted, by a large majority, that he 
should be cited before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The movement 
served only to secure him a further triumph. Crowds of the vilest 
offscourings of Paris filled the streets, shouting “Vive Tami du 
peuple! A bas les modérés!” The assassins of September sur- 
rounded the building, pressed round the entrance, upon the stairs, into 
the assembly, brandishing their knives and howling down his accusers. 
In this free republican court of justice but one side must be heard— 
the popular one. 

The accusers tremble for their lives, and—honowrably acquit him of 
all charges! His friends raise him upon their shoulders, crown him 
with garlands of oak, form a procession, and with howls of rejoicing 
bear him through the streets. The citizens, terror-stricken, close 
their shops and shut themselves up in their houses. To proclaim 
their contempt for constituted authority, the mob carry him to the 
Convention and place him in the tribune; all the Girondists rise and 
leave the hall, to express their disapprobation of the proceedings. 
After uttering an inflammatory speech he is borne to the Jacobins. 
His reception is tremendous, they rise en masse, cheering until the 
gloomy walls re-echo their voices; they fawn and flatter and bow 
down in worship before their filthy Moloch. The streets of Paris are 
illuminated—anarchy goes mad with joy. 
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From that day none dared dispute with him in the Convention; to 
oppose his decrees, though ever so mildly, was to evoke the wrath and 
threats of death from his bravoes. Whenever he appeared, even Danton 
and Robespierre ceded the tribune to him. He spoke out with a 
hardihood that not even the latter dared to imitate. He was the only 
man who dared propose a dictatorship.* When the Commune mur- 
mured, and threatened him with arrest as a traitor to the Republic, he 
drew a dagger and threatened to plunge it into his own heart if a finger 
were laid upon him. The mob uttered a fierce shout, and pressed 
forward to support its idol. The Commune shrank back dismayed. 

But day by day his terrible disease grew upon him, constantly 
inflamed by the tumults of his life; the mob-idol was passing away, 
his very hours were numbered. A bath afforded the only assuage- 
ment to his torture, and in that he passed the greater portion of 
both day and night. But as death came nearer his thirst for 
blood grew more insatiable; he dreaded its approach only because 
it would snatch from him the power of immolating more vic- 
tims. Lying in his bath, with a book, supported on a plank, open 
before him, he unceasingly inscribed fresh names for the guillotine. 
He had already marked down two thousand five hundred of Lyons, 
three thousand of Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand of Paris, and 
three hundred thousand of Brittany and Calvados, when the ven- 
geance of God closed his horrible career. 

Let us turn aside for a time from the foul details of this monstrous 
life—from the scent of blood, which fills our nostrils and oppresses 
like a nightmare—to the contemplation of one of the fairest, most 
beautiful and touching images that history has bequeathed us. 

Of the many admirable episodes that Lamartine has given us in 
his ‘History of the Girondists,’ not one perhaps is so exquisite as 
that which tells the story of Charlotte Corday. It seems almost 
presumptuous to touch the subject after him. 

Charlotte Corday was by descent doubly noble; her lineage was 
aristocratic, and she was the granddaughter of Pierre Corneille, the 
great dramatist. But, like many scions of the old French nobility, 
her father was a poor man—a petty farmer, tilling his own ground, 
living by the daily labour of his hands. He was at the same time a man 
of parts, an adorer of liberty, an enthusiastic admirer of the new ideas. 
Her childhood differed little from that of a Norman peasant girl; her 
garb was the same; and at haymaking and harvest time she helped in 
the field-work. Later in life an old maiden lady, a relation, adopted 
her. Henceforth her life was more worthy of her birth. Here is 
Lamartine’s description of her new home: 


* Marat from the first persistently advocated the election of a dictator ; 


to this he was secretly urged by Danton and Robespierre, both of whom 
desired to grasp it. 
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“Off an old-fashioned secluded street in Caen stood an ancient 
habitation, with grey walls, weather-stained, and dilapidated by time. 
It was called Le Grand Manoir. A fountain covered with moss 
stood in an angle of the courtyard. A narrow low doorway, with 
fluted lintels uniting in an arch over the top, showed the worn steps 
of a winding staircase which led to the upper storey. Two windows, 
with octagonal panes of glass framed in leadwork, dimly lit the staircase 
and the empty chambers. The misty daylight in this antique obscure 
abode impressed on it the character of vagueness, mystery, and melan- 
choly, which the human fancy delights to see folded like a shroud over the 
cradle of deep thoughts and the homes of strongly imaginative minds.” 

Here, in this dreamy solitude, in the deep shadows of the old court- 
yard, sat Charlotte in the summer days, dreaming over the pages of 
Plutarch or Rousseau; no sound of rude actual life to jar upon her 
meditations ; only the rustle of the leaves, and the flowers shaking 
their perfume into the sunlit air, or the sweet songs of the birds and 
the sleepy monotonous music of the old fountain. Her soul was 
filled with the spirit of the antique world, as her features were 
moulded in the finest form of Greek beauty—the oval face, the deli- 
cately-chiselled nose, the ripe lips. ‘ Her hair,” writes Lamartine, 
“seemed black when fastened in masses around her head, but golden 
at the points of the tresses, like ears of ripe corn; her eyes of a colour 
variable as the wave of the ocean, which borrows its tint from the 
shadow or the sunbeam—blue when she reflected, almost black when 
called into animated play.” 

Out of the books of Greece and Rome she had created for her 
contemplation a beautiful Utopia, in which there should be no more 
Oppression, no more kings and princes, no more cruel distinctions of 
rank, no more poverty, no more suffering ; but in which there should 
be an universal brotherhood between all men—all happy and equal 
in the sight of God and man. Alas! how many noble souls have 
wasted in such visions! In the first tidings of the Revolution that 
burst upon her quiet home she beheld the realisation of her romance. 

Formed by nature for love, her poverty, dependent position, and 
modest pride closed her heart against such thoughts ; and those noble 
virtues and that exquisite tenderness of soul that would have made of 
man’s home a paradise were wholly concentrated upon a pure unselfish 
adoration of liberty and her country. It was to the Girondists that 
she gave all her sympathies, for in them she beheld the reflection of 
those ancient republican virtues at whose shrine she worshipped. 

But soon dark and terrible images begin to break in upon her fair 
visions. Over the length and breadth of France roll the echoes of the 
September massacres; like the mutterings of a distant tempest come 
the shrieks of the slaughtered, and athwart the bright horizon, that 
was but now illumined by the glorious sun of liberty, gather the 
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bloody clouds from Paris. Mingled with those echoes come the name 
of Marat as the demon who has let loose the storm—the arch-murderer. 
All other actors in the terrible drama (so say the echoes) are but sub- 
ordinates to this evil star. The Girondists are fugitives; Madame 
Roland is in prison; day by day the influence of anarchists and 
murderers grows stronger. 

A terrible blow is this news to-Charlotte. Is the tyranny of king- 
craft to be superseded only by a tyranny yet more cruel and revolting ? 
Is there no way to save the republic of her dreams, that day by day 
is vanishing in a mist of blood? Sitting in the shadow of the dark 
grey walls, with the moss-grown fountain whispering the story of some 
Norman Arethusa in her ears, Plutarch lying open upon her knees, 
with dejected face and saddened eyes, thus ponders the beautiful en- 
thusiast. In that grand old book, from which so many heroes of the 
Revolution drew their inspiration, she is seeking the answer to her 
questions. Again and again she reads the immortal stories of self- 
sacrifice that tell how often the immolation of one man saved a 
country ; how one opposed himself single-handed to an army; how 
one plunged into a gulf; how another died upon the field of battle, 
and another smote the tyrant with his dagger. 

Brooding thus by day and dreaming thus by night, her mind grows 
pregnant, and out of the chaos of her thoughts rises a shadowy 
idea; undefined, unacknowledged for a time, but hourly perfecting 
its form and growing in strength, until it masters its creator and 
bends her to its will. Beneath its power she grows pale and ill; her 
friends grow alarmed, and question her ; but she evades their solicitude 
and prepares herself by secret meditation for her terrible self-imposed 
task. 

War has been declared, and the youth of France flock eagerly to 
the frontiers. From Caen go forth six thousand volunteers; among 
them is one whose whole soul is devoted to Charlotte; she has given 
him her portrait; did she allow her heart free play she would give 
him that, but her pride will not permit her to become a portion- 
less wife, and so she stifles the feeling. From one of the windows 
of Le Grand Manoir she sees him march down the street, waves 
him an adieu, and turns aside to hide her tears. Their eyes will 
never meet again in this world. She knows it; happily for him he 
does not. 

Her terrible idea now fully matured, she takes steps for its execu- 
tion. Barbaroux is at Caen; he will assist her to the first step of 
her design; she seeks an introduction to him, eagerly questions him 
upon the state of Paris, upon the prospects of his party ; his gloomy 
answers strengthen her resolution. The gossips smile and whisper 
at these interviews with the handsome young Girondist. Alas! 
they little think how speedy and how sad will be her vindication. 
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It is not love that is in her soul, but martyrdom—for him and for his 
arty. 

. ri day she astonished her friends by informing them that she was 
going to Paris to lay before the Convention the claims of an exiled 
friend. In vain they attempted to dissuade her from her purpose ; 
she bade them a tender adieu, wrote a farewell to her father, and with 
a letter to a M. Duperret, a Girondist, obtained from Barbaroux, 
started in the diligence for Paris. Accident frustrated her plan as she 
had at first conceived it, and obliged her to depend upon her own 
efforts to gain admission to Marat’s presence. 

She wrote Marat a letter in which she told him she was the bearer 
of momentous intelligence concerning the affairs of Caen, and re- 
quested an interview. To this she received no reply. She then 
wrote a second, as follows: 

“Did you have my letter? I cannot believe it, as they refused 
admittance to me. I hope to-morrow you will grant the interview I 
request. I repeat, I have secrets to disclose to you most important: 
for the safety of the republic. Besides, I am persecuted for the cause 
of liberty ; I am unhappy, and that Iam so should give me a claim 
upon your patriotism.”* 

On the afternoon of the day appointed she sallies forth from the 
house of M. Perretier, whose hospitality she has accepted during her 
sojourn in Paris, Alas! it will cost him and all his family their 
lives. She is dressed in pure white, a scarf is thrown across her 
shoulders, a Normandy cap is upon her head, and her hair is bound 
with broad green ribbon. Her first act is to buy a long, keen knife ; 
concealing this beneath her dress she walks quickly towards the rue 
St. Honoré. The sun has set, the evening is closing in, the light in 
the streets is growing dim, when she presents herself at Marat’s 
house. She walks into the outer room; all is bustle and business ; 
the Journal de la République, the successor of L’Ami du Peuple, has 
just come from the press; people are busy folding the copies, which 
messengers are waiting to carry to their destinations. But little 
attention is vouchsafed to the stranger. She requests to see Marat. 
Albertine, the woman with whom he cohabits, comes forward ; she 
eyes the beautiful face and form of the visitor with anything but 
favour. She fearsa rival! She is jealous of her hideous lover! She 
informs Charlotte, in no gentle accents, that she cannot see him—he 
is in his bath. They are standing close to the door of the inner room. 
Marat overhears the discussion, and calls to Albertine to ask what it 
is about. She goes to him, closes the door behind her, but returns in 
a few seconds, with a lowering visage, to bid the intruder enter. The 

* The false pretences under which she gained admission to the tyrant 


occasioned the only remorse she ever felt. To her exalted imagination such 
subterfuges were a blot upon her early mission. . 
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next instant Charlotte is standing in the lion’s den; the door is again 
closed, but Albertine stands without, with her ear against the crevice, 
to catch the business of this importunate woman. 

It is a small room, dimly lit even at noonday, now more than half 
dark ; in the centre is a huge bath, nearly filled with water. Out of 
it rises the head, shoulders, and arms of the man she seeks. Ina 
book, supported upon a plank placed across the two sides of the bath, 
he is busily writing down the names of new victims for the guillotine. 
He calls her to stand beside him. Appalled by the horror of her 
coming act, but with no thought of receding, no quiver of irresolution, 
she advances like one in a dream and stands close against the bath. 
He asks her if she has just come from Caen; she answers quietly in 
the affirmative. He then asks the names of the deputies who have 
taken refuge there. She repeats them while he notes them down. 
Her opportunity is slipping away, yet she cannot summon the 
impulse to strike. “Before they are a week older they shall have the 
guillotine!” he cries exultingly. 

Those words are his last ; the impulse is given, and the long keen 
knife is buried in his heart. With one cry he expires, and his mur- 
deress stands rooted to the spot, gazing fascinated upon her victim, 
with the bloody weapon in her hand. 

The cry has reached those without; in an instant they are in the 
room, a man strikes her down with a chair, and Albertine, uttering 
terrible shrieks, tramples upon her senseless body. And there lies the 
corpse, hanging half way out of the bath, looking as though life had 
been extinguished in a bath of blood. 

Like lightning the cry is carried through the streets—“ Marat has 
been assassinated!” From every quarter rush scared and vengeful 
crowds. At the peril of their lives the gendarmes guard the prisoner 
from their frantic rage—they would tear her limb from limb. To the 
mob this news sounds like the death knell of its reign. To the 
friends of order it is as though new life had been given them. But 
all Paris is agitated to its centre, consternation is stamped upon every 
countenance. A sense of terror and foreboding is upon the city. 

Her trial was a mere form ; she confessed her guilt and the motive 
which actuated her; calm and serene in aspect, she betrayed neither 
exultation nor remorse. Only one circumstance distressed her—having 
involved in her fate the excellent M. Perretier and his family. For 
them she pleaded earnestly, asserting in the most solemn terms that 
they knew nothing of her purpose, that she alone had planned and 
executed it, without accomplice or even confidant. But the judges 
were inexorable and incredulous. A young advocate pleaded for her, 
but he could plead only on behalf of her sex and misguided enthusiasm. 
Her condemnation was a foregone conclusion from the first. Nothing 
could save her. 
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They attired her in a red chemise, the garb of assassins, and thus, 
with her long bright hair flowing over her head and shoulders like a 
veil, the tumbril bore her on to the guillotine, the brilliant sunshine 
bathing her in its golden light. Her dazzling beauty, and above all 
the pure, sublime soul that shone through her eyes and irradiated her 
whole countenance, subdued even the rough mob that followed her; 
their execrations died in their throats, and many savage eyes were 
bedewed with tears of pity for her youth and beauty. The women, 
the furies of the guillotine, alone were merciless ; as was their wont to 
all, they assailed her last moments with yells, imprecations, and ob- 
scenities. But these sounds fell unheeded upon her ears. With an 
unfaltering step she mounted to the scaffold, stood for an instant look- 
ing down calmly upon the multitude, with the full glare of the sun- 
light playing around her head, threading it with gold, and reflecting 
upon her face with a bright flash the crimson hues of her robe; then 
with the serenity of a martyr she laid her head in the groove, the 
knife descended, and all was over. The brutal executioner held up 
his hideous trophy by the hair, and struck it upon the cheek. 

It has been said that a blush followed the blow, as though life sur- 
vived long enough to feel the insult. Its transient gleam of humanity 
passed away; the mob received the act with a yell of delight. 

Two touching romances marked her death. Among the spectators 
of her trial was 2 young German named Adam Lux; fascinated by 
her extraordinary beauty and sublime self-devotion, he conceived for 
her on the spot an intense and passionate love. Even in that terrible 
hour his pale earnest face attracted her attention, and though her 
eyes had never fallen upon him before, though she was destined never 
to hear his voice, his gaze revealed to her his secret. He followed 
her to the guillotine and saw the end. After her death he wrote and 
published a ‘Defence of Charlotte Corday.’ He was seized by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and condemned to death. His last words 
were, “Thank God, I shall die for her!’ When the young Norman 
who had marched away with the volunteers of Caen heard of her 
execution, he returned broken-hearted to his native village. A few 
months, and his soul had departed to seek hers whom he had so truly 
loved. His last request was that her portrait and letters should be 
buried in the coffin with him. Need I say that his behest was 
fulfilled ? 

There is one portrait of her still extant. She appears in it as she 
was attired for execution. The head alone is pertect, the body is 
only sketched. The impatience of a fraternal government prevented 
its completion. Itisin the possession of the descendants of M. Hauer, 
the artist. 

Of all the heroes and heroines of the French Revolution, Charlotte 
Corday was the purest and most sublime; of all those who drew their 
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inspiration from the pages of Plutarch, and their number was legion, 
she alone caught the pure fire of ancient republican virtue ; in the 
others it was dimned and sullied by envy, by malice, by selfishness, 
self-interest, or timidity; but in her it burned only for liberty, for 
love of country. Not even the annals of Greece and Rome record a 
nobler example of self-devotion. Of the Christian morality of her act 
it is superfluous to speak ; of its legality—if the executions of Louis 
XVI. and his queen were justifiable, the execution of Marat was 
trebly so; the forms of justice were as much regarded in the one 
case as in the other. Her object signally failed of its attainment. 
Her immolation utterly destroyed those for whom she died—the 
Girondists and Moderatists—secured the triumph of the Jacobins 
whom she abhorred, and led the way for the Reign of Terror. But 
amidst the hideous horrors of the Revolution the sad image of the 
beautiful enthusiast must ever be to the ardent and poetical as that of 
an angel strayed and lost in the halls of Pandemonium. 

The Assembly decreed Marat an altar, and that he should be 
worshipped as a god! His heart was taken out, embalmed, and placed 
in an urn, which was suspended from the roof of the Hall of Con- 
vention. 

The character of such a man affords but little scope for analysis. 
He was essentially the representative of the mob ;* the only one who 
really sympathised with the lowest stratum of society ; who recognised 
its position in the Republic. He was of it by nature; fierce, turbulent, 
hating the shadow even of coercion or superiority, insatiate for blood, 
happy only in anarchy, unreasoning, swayed by every impulse that led 
to destruction, ever destroying, never creating, merciless, pitiless, a 
slave to every evil passion. He imitated it in his dress, in his habits, 
in his filth, and it was his glory to do so. To this condition he would 
have levelled all mankind. His passion for levelling was a monomania ; 
he would have razed the mountains of the earth, and with a gigantic 
roller have smoothed down the inequalities of matter as he would those 
of society. Like all demagogues, from Cléon to M , well, we need 
not mention names—he was a coward, brave only with his pen and in 
his words ; while inciting others to revolt, he fled at the first approach 
of personal danger, leaving his dupes to bear the brunt. He was 
once flogged in the streets by Westermann, an officer of Dumouriez, 
whose head he had been constantly demanding; and he took his 
chastisement very tamely until he found himself surrounded by his 
bullies; then he hectored and shrieked and foamed and howled for blood 
like a demoniac. He was a brave man behind a sheet of paper or 
when the mob was behind him. He was at once the most extreme of 
democrats, and the most absolute of tyrants. Liberty, to him, bore 


* In using the expression “mob,” I do not intend here or elsewhere to 
indicate the people, but simply the vile offscourings of great cities. 
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but one signification—the propagandism and enforcement. of his own 
principles. No man should have spoken, lived, or thought but as he 
directed ; he would have controlled not caly the actions, but the very 
hearts of men. Every mind should have been remodelled, cut, trimmed, 
and exactly fitted to his own. All humanity should have been but 
multiplied and inferior images of himself—should have borne but one 
aspect—Manat. In that hideous body was enshrined the perfect 
type of unlimited democracy, which, from the times of Greece and 
Rome unto the Paris Commune of to-day, and so on to all ages to 
come, has been, is, and will be, the bloodiest, narrowest, blindest, 
most besotted, and most bigoted of despotisms. 

With all his omnipotence he was at times simply the mouthpiece of 
Danton, through which the latter sounded the Convention and the 
people upon the practicability of his designs—the hand by which he 
felt his way to the dictatorship. 

Marat is the darkest blot upon the history of the Republic. Each 
one of his fellow assassins possessed some redeeming virtue; but this 
man, like the hyzena, loved blood for blood’s sake. Danton, Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, have their apologists, their admirers ; but did ever any 
man, except, perhaps, a French Communist or an English Socialist, 
write or utter one word in praise or extenuation of Marat? Bloody 
was his life, bloody was his death, and so let him rest. 
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Che Grandmother. 


From tHe DANIsH oF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


GRANDMAMMA is so old, she has so many wrinkles, and her hair is 
quite white; but her eyes shine like two stars. Yea, they are much 
more beautiful; they are so mild, so blessed to look into. And she 
can tell the most delightful stories, and she has a dress of thick silk 
that rustles ; it is covered with large flowers. 

_ Grandmamma knows so much, for she lived long before papa and 
mamma, that is certain. Grandmamma has a psalm-book with thick 
silver clasps, and she reads in it often; in it there lies a rose; it is 
quite pressed and dry; it is not so fine as the roses she has in the 
vase, and yet she always smiles most kindly at it; there even come 
tears in her eyes. How can it be that Grandmamma looks always so 
fondly upon the withered rose in the old book? Do you know? Each 
time that Grandmamma’s tears fall upon the flower, its colour revives, 
it freshens again, and the whole room is filled with the scent of it ; 
the walls disappear as though they were only fog, and all around is 
the green, beautiful wood, with the sun shining through the leaves, 
and Grandmamma—yes, she is quite young! She is a beautiful girl 
with golden‘locks and blooming cheeks, engaging and lovely ; no rose 
is more fresh; yet the eyes, the mild, blessed eyes, they are still 
Grandmamma’s. By her side is seated a youth—so young, handsome, 
and strong! He offers her the rose, and she smiles—but not thus 
smiles Grandmamma! Yes!—the smile comes. He is gone; many 
thoughts and many forms pass by; the handsome youth is gone, the 
rose lies in the psalm-book, and Grandmamma—yes, there she sits 
again, as an old lady, gazing at the withered rose that lies in the 
book. 

Now Grandmamma is dead. She sat in the easy-chair, and told a 
long, long, delightful story. “And now it is over,” she said, “and I 
am quite weary; let me sleep a little.’ Then she lay back, drew a 
heavy sigh, and slept ; but it became more and more still, and her face 
was so full of peace and joy, it was as if the sun shined upon it; then 
they said she was dead. 

She was laid in the black coffin, enshrouded in pure white linen ; 
she looked so beautiful, and yet her eyes were closed. But all the 
wrinkles were gone; a sweet smile played on her mouth; her hair 
was so silver-white, so honourable, no one could be afraid to look at 
her; it was still the same benign, kind Grandmamma. And the 
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psalm-book was laid under her head, as she herself had desired, and 
the rose lay in the old book; and so they buried her. 

On her grave, close under the church wall, they planted a rose-tree, 
and it stood full of blossoms; the nightingale sang over it, and from 
within the church the organ played the most beautiful psalms in the 
book that lay under her head. And the moon shone right down upon 
the grave; but the dead one was not there; every child could fear- 
lessly go there at night, and pluck a rose, there by the churchyard 
wall. 

One that is dead knows more than all we living know; the dead 
know the dread we should feel at anything so strange as that they 
should come to us; the dead are better than we all, and so they do not 
come. There is earth over the coffin, there is earth in it. The psalm- 
book with its leaves is dust, the rose with all its associations has 
crumbled into dust ; but above, fresh roses bloom—above, the nightin- 
gale sings, and the organ plays; one thinks of the old Grandmother, 
with the mild eyes, ever young. 

Eyes can never die! Ours shall one day see her, young and 
beautiful as when, for the first time, she kissed the fresh red rose that 
lieth now dust in the grave. 








Sweet! to choose a flower for thee 
White as thine own purity! 

For the sweetest flowers that blow 
Come spotless still like summer snow. 
And I for thee a blossom seek, 

Such as the holy maid and meek 

Una, in her glittering hair 

Or her small girdle clasp’'d might wear. 
Such as that lady high and pure, 
Milton’s chastest portraiture, 

Had way’d within her virgin hand 
What time she spurn’d th’ enchanter’s wand : 
Such flower might well thine emblem be 
Symbol of truth and purity. 


Fair violets, earliest breath of spring, 

Were they a fitting offering ? 

No! No! too common they are found 

In every path the country round, 

Pluck’d or unpluck’d they strew the ground; 
The rose of summer beauty born, 

Fair queen of flowers? Alas! the thorn. 
The jessamine, whose branches tall 

Gleam bright with daylight stars? they fall, 
Almost before they blow they fall! 

The rich magnolia, proud and high ? 

Too proud for her whose modest eye 

Looks upward only to the sky. 


Then come, sweet, delicate and pale 
Young, graceful lily of the vale. 
Blooming beneath the fostering shade 
Of oak or beech in woodland glade; 
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Or in the garden’s shelter’d bower, 
Choice and apart, a cherish’d flower ; 
Waving its white and fragrant bells 
Till we might deem in those small cells 
That music fit for fairies dwells: 

Or shaking off the dewdrops clear 
Which gem its leaves like Pity’s tear ; 
Or, all unseen, its odours rare 


Commingling with the sunny air 


Modest as sweet, and sweet as fair. 
Offspring of Nature’s gentlest power, 
Pure as thyself, thine emblem flower. 


July 13, 1832. M. KR. Mirrorp. 








Molitre and His Croupe. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


“Go,” said his grandfather to little Jean Baptiste Poquelin, “go to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. ‘There, at least you will be out of mischief.” 
The boy went. Unfortunately, going to the play and keeping out 
of mischief did not, as the event showed, prove quite one and the 
same thing, for the dramatic faculty of the future Moliere was first 
awakened by these boyish visits to the play. 

By this time, 1630 to 1640, the French drama, having got itself well 
out of what we may call the ‘ Ferrex and Porrex’ school, had already 
gone through several stages of development. Beginning, as an insti- 
tution, with the Confrérie de la Passion, a brotherhood which com- 
menced its artistic career early in the fifteenth century with miracle 
plays and mysteries, it was now more than sixty years since Jodelle, 
brimful of Latin and fired with a noble ardour of reproducing the glories 
of the classic drama, had written and acted his play of ‘ Cleopatra,’ on 
the model of Seneca. The court applauded. Jodelle’s friends Ronsard, 
Baif and the rest, sacrificed a he-goat to the poet, after the manner of the 
ancients, and the king presented him with five hundred crowns, which 
he spent with Lesbia and Lalage, also after the manner of the ancients. 
The fashion of the day turned in a classical direction; a man was 
nothing, henceforth, unless he was a scholar: and the death blow was 
dealt to mysteries and moralities. The Confreres were alarmed. To 
accuse Jodelle of atheism was, of course, an obvious and clearly a 
righteous duty. A man who had had a goat sacrificed to him must be 
an atheist. This was done, and Jodelle, falling into misery, died in a 
maison Dieu; but the people were not brought back to the old paths. 
Then the moralities beeame more moral. Where one devil had formerly 
been held up to ignominy on the stage, two, four, even eight, now 
eapered and played their tricks, and were brought to confusion. But 
it was too late ; the greater the number of devils the greater the failure 
of the piece; and the brotherhood perceived with sorrow that their 
snug and lucrative business, out of which so much money had been 
made, which seemed as if, from father and son, it was going to last 
for ever, was really come to a sudden and unexpected end, and that 
the medieval drama was defunct. In 1588, the Confrires handed 
over their theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne to the new comedians, 
and sat down to enjoy their rents; and in 1629 even these were 
taken from them, and they were utterly abolished. 

During the boyhood of Molitre there were three theatres in Paris; 
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for the company of the Hotel de Bourgogne rapidly became so popular 
that it was found desirable to split it into two, and to establish a new 
theatre, that of the Marais, in another part of the city. Both of these 
acted under licence and with privilege. In addition to them was the 
Italian Company, which played at the Hotel de Petit Bourbon. And 

tichelieu, a great patron of the drama, and himself an aspirant to 
dramatic glory, for his own convenience had caused two theatres, one 
of which held two thousand spectators and was afterwards given to 
Moliére, to be built in his own palace. But the public were not 
admitted to these. 

At the Italian house the pieces were principally ¢mpromptu farces. 
In these the plot of the piece—probably also some of the dialogue— 
was first carefully put together, and every incident assigned to its 
proper act and scene, while the words were supplied by the actors 
themselves, who trusted to their mother wit to help them through. 
The best of them was Arlequin, whence our ‘Harlequin.’ He was 
named after his patron, the great Achille de Harlay—he is almost for- 
gotten now, but in his day he was a foremost man in France—a man 
so loyal that it was said that his heart was sown with flewrs de lis. By 
a strange irony of fate his name survives now only in the dancing 
man with a mask, the lineal descendant of the great Arlequin, who 
yearly makes his appearance between Christmas and Easter. Of 
Arlequin’s ready wit many stories are told. Being asked, for 
instance, how his father, who was hanged, had died, he replied, that 
he had died of a broken heart. “How so?” ‘Of grief at seeing 
himself hung.” One day, in a very thin house, Columbine whispering 
a secret to him, “Speak up,” he cried, “ nobody will hear you.” And 
the well-known story is told of him that seems to belong to every 
comic actor: “Go to see Arlequin,’ a doctor whom he consulted 
advised him, “he will cure you.” “Alas!” cried the unfortunate 
buffoon, “then Iam a dead man, for I am Arlequin.” He was suc- 
ceeded by Scaramouche, a gifted being, who could box his own ears 
with his feet, and retained this admirable power over his legs long 
after they ought to have been stiffened by years, till he was past the 
age of seventy. Ménage tells us that Molitre never missed an oppor- 
tunity of going to sce him. The pieces performed by the French 
companies—those on which the mind of the future dramatist and actor 
was nurtured—were principally the earlier plays of Corneille, those of 
Rotrou, Quinault, and Racan. Comedy, as yet, was not. Pastorals 
and bergeries, graceful enough, were in existence, and farces of a broad 
and coarse character, from which Molivre may very well have gathered 
hints in early life—for they were prodigal in situations, if in nothing 
else—to serve him in after years. 

Low comedy—or rather, buffoonery—was represented by an im- 
mortal trio of actors, rejoicing in the stage names of Gros Guillaume, 
Gaultier Garguille,and Turlupin. Rumour went that their greatness 
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was achieved rather than born with them, and that in early life they 
had all three been instructed in the art and mystery of baking. In 
the intervals of kneading they developed a talent for mimicry so 
prodigious that it could not be lost to the world; and, yielding to the 
irresistible call of destiny, they stuck up a stage on trestles, and with 
the aid of scenery rudely painted on old boat-sails, they began to 
make the Parisians laugh, first at fair time, when all privileges and 
monopolies were suspended, and afterwards venturing to continue 
until they should be stopped by the law. They became so popular 
that the Hotel de Bourgogne found them formidable competitors, and 
brought a formal complaint against them for unlicensed acting. Car- 
dinal Richelieu heard the case; sent for them, made them act in his 
presence, and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks ; and though 
he forbade them to go on breaking the law he ordered the Hotel de 
Bourgogne to receive them in their company. “ Your theatre is 
excessively dull,” said the cardinal; “perhaps by the help of these 
men it will be a little more lively.” 

They composed their own pieces, would not allow any women to act 
with them, and, scorning the conventional dress of the stage, dressed 
exactly as seemed best to them. Gros Guillaume was an immensely 
fat man—so fat that he used two belts, which made him look like a 
walking cask. He wore no mask, as was the custom in comic acting 
(hence Harlequin’s mask in our pantomime), but covered his face with 
flour. A melancholy solemnity accompanied and set off his acting, 
and a painful disorder to which he was subject sometimes seized him 
on the stage and caused tears of pain to rise into his eyes. The 
spectacle of real physical suffering in the midst of a farce was an 
entirely new feature of comedy, and proved immensely successful. 
Gaultier Garguille was as thin as his colleague was fat. Nature, mind- 
ful of his destiny, had been bountiful indeed to him. An excessively 
long, lean body, supported by straight legs of attenuated proportions, 
but as supple as those of a marionette, terminated in a round red face, 
while his voice had a rich nasal twang. He generally took parts of 
schoolmasters and pedants, and sang his own songs. 

Turlupin—who, when he acted tragedy, took the name of Belleville 
—owed his celebrity, like Arlequin, to his powers of improvisation. 
The three acted together in an unbroken friendship for nearly fifty 
years; then, venturing to imitate a trick of gesture of a well-known 
magistrate, they fell into trouble. The other two escaped, but poor 
Gros Guillaume was too fat to ran away and got caught. Put into 
prison, he was seized with so terrible a fear that he incontinently 
expired, and his two comrades, preserving to the last a friendship 
worthy to be placed side by side with that of Damon and Pythias, 
both died of grief in the same week. 

The comedies which Molitre would see at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
were chiefly of the Spanish school, turning on intrigue and love- 
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quarrels, of which his own ‘ Dépit Amoureux,’ on the motif of Horace’s 
“ Donec gratus era tibi,” is a favourable example. Corneille’s 
‘Mélite’ was already on the stage, and Alexandre Hardy—who en- 
riched the literature of his age by 700 comedies, of which not one 
survives, and who once composed, wrote, and put on the stage a five- 
act play in three days—was the stock author. 

Such was the boy’s dramatic education: tragedy which, with a 
few exceptions, as the ‘ Venceslas’ of Rotrou, was turgid and decla- 
matory ; comedy which was neither satirical, nor real, nor moral, but 
dependent entirely on s¢¢wations; broad farce, where the dialogue was 
improvised ; and pantomime, where there was no dialogue at all. 

The costumes and scenery of the stage were effective enough, if 
simple. As the king’s servants, the actors were obliged to follow 
the court; the scenery seems to have been painted on canvas, unrolled 
and hung up at the end of the hall. “ Flies,” or side scenes, of course 
were impossible, because the sides of the stage were crowded with 
benches, occupied by those who could afford to pay for the privilege of 
sitting there. A change of scene, when required, could be easily 
effected by dropping another painted roll. Moliére’s plays, however, 
are generally written for a single scene, an interior, furnished. It is 
probable that in the private performances before the court, there was 
no stage at all, and the actors waited at the side till it was their turn 
to go on, when they crossed an imaginary line and were immediately 
supposed to be visible. Thus the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ was first 
performed at the Chateau de Chambord, and the room shown there as 
the scene of the performance is clearly too small to admit of any but 
the simplest appliances. In front of the stage stretched the parterre, 
or pit, the admission to which was ten sous, till Moliére raised it to 
fifteen. It had no seats or benches, everybody standing. Nor was it 
till 1782 that the Comédie Frangaise, the mother of all stage improve- 
ments in France, introduced benches, and therefore quiet, into this 
noisy and turbulent area; while it was only in 1760 that they were 
enabled, at great pecuniary sacrifice, to get rid of the seats on the 
stage and have the boards entirely to themselves. 

The dresses were, of course, quite conventional. An actor’s theatrical 
wardrobe consisted de rigueur of an expensive suit in the richest 
fashion of the time. Richelieu, for instance, gave Bellerose a new 
suit for his part in ‘Le Menteur ;’ Molitre presented Mondory, when 
he was in distress, with an acting dress; and actors are criticised for 
allowing care for their plumes to interfere with the fire of their acting. 
Certain marks of distinction were made. A hero or a king wore a 
laurel wreath in his wig; Molidre’s enemies declared that he carried 
a whole grove on his head. A warrior put on a cuirass; swords, of 
course, were worn ; and it was not difficult to assume the appearance, 
when required, of an exempt, a magistrate, ora physician. Actresses, 
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for their part, appeared in the richest dresses they could command, 
regardless of the parts they were to sustain. Absurdities and ana- 
chronisms of costume naturally occurred, but do not appear to have 
struck the audiences of the time as ludicrous. While, for instance, 
great Hector trod the boards in a cuirass and classic buskin, with a 
gigantic wig of the seventeenth century, it was fortunate if he did not 
think it due to his position to crown the perruque with a helmet, 
fondly supposed to be of classical form, and to represent the casque 
which fell by the banks of the Simois. Moliére, who took things as 
he found them and was no reformer of stage accessories, cared little 
enough about such anachronisms. Probably he was as used to them 
as we are to the neat brodequins and bright dresses of those conven- 
tional village maidens, whom we so gladly accept in place of the clod- 
hopping wenches of our own secluded hamlets. Moreover, though 
one wonders how Psyche and Amour were dressed, most of Molicre’s 
plays belong to his own time. Lacine tried to effect a reform, but 
no one seconded him; the great Baron himself played the part of 
Misael, in the ‘ Maccabees,’ dressed as a Paris bourgeois; and when 
Hercules appeared on the stage it was in the coat and wig of the 
seventeenth century, while his strength was indicated by rolling back 
his cuffs, and a small log of wood on his left shoulder served to repre- 
sent hisclub. Apollo, on the other hand, made his godhead apparent 
to all by wearing a yellow plate fixed conspicuously behind the left ear. 

It was more than a hundred years later that a reform was really begun. 
In 1747 the Italian company acted a comedy, the scene of which was 
laid in Spain, in Spanish costume. In 1753, Madame Favart took the 
part of a village girl, dressed really en paysanne ; and then, the 
thin edge of the wedge being introduced, reform went on merrily, till 
Talma put the cowp de grace to the old system at the end of the last 
century, and every actor began to study how to dress his part. 

To Moliére’s time, if not to his company, belongs the first attempt 
to raise the social status of actors. The earliest comedians, those 
who succeeded the Confrérie de la Passion, led lives of pure and un- 
bridled licence. They enjoyed no social position, and obeyed no social 
law. Excommunicated by the church, they considered themselves 
freed from all restraints save those only imposed by the magistrates. 
They got their money freely and spent it carelessly. Hear what 
Molivre says himself: 


“Our profession is the last resource of those who can find nothing better 
to do, or of those who want to do no work. To go on the stage is to plunge 
a dagger into your parents’ hearts. You think, perhaps, that it has its 
advantages, You are mistaken. We are, if you please, the favourites of 
the great, but we are also the slaves of their whims and caprices. . . - 
Whether we like it or not, we must march at the first order, and give plea- 
sure to others, while we are ourselves suffering from all kinds of vexation ; 
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we must endure the rudeness of those with whom we have to live, and com- 
pete for the good graces of a public which has the right of grumbling at 
us in return for the money which they give us.” 

Considering who and what the actors of the time were, it is not 
surprising that M. Poquelin pere, most respectable of upholsterers, 
the son and the grandson of respectable upholsterers, who had dreams 
of a long line of respectable descendants, should object to his son’s 
going upon the stage. It was not for this that ke had sent him to 
the College de Clermont, to the lectures of Gassendi, and that he had 
regretfully consented to his giving up trade and going to the bar. 
But fate was too strong, and the only concession the old man could 
gain was that his son should change his name—a practice common 
enough among the actors then as now. But in becoming an actor, 
Moliére did much to raise the character of the profession. In the 
first place, he had belongings. His father had not been hanged, as had 
happened to some actors. Next, he was a scholar and a lawyer. He 
had not been, as some comedians, a baker, or a lackey, or a prison- 
bird. No one could bring up disagreeable antecedents against him. 
He was also a servant of the crown, being one of the king’s valets de 
chambre. Again, he was a special favourite and protégé of the king, 
who took delight in showing him favour, and protected the profession 
by declaring it in no way derogatory to a gentleman to become an 
actor. And his writings helped. An actor who was also a scholar ; 
a comedian who was an author and the friend of Boileau and La 
Fontaine; a player who held his own among courtiers and was a 
favourite with the king; a man who could make a house hold their 
sides with laughing, who yet was not a drunken profligate, but lived 
reputably ; the leader of a theatrical company who yet set himself up 
as a satirist and a censor morum, this was a new thing in the land, 
and was accepted first with astonishment and secondly with respect. 
For the rest, an actor’s life then was much the same as it is now. 
Favourites were recognised ; débutants were received with hesitation ; 
it took time to make a mark, and success was often a lottery. There 
was a spice of danger belonging naturally to a time when the pit was 
filled with armed men always ready for a row. Once, for instance. 
when the king took away from his musketeers and gentlemen of the 
guard the privilege of free admission, there was a kind of O.P. riot. 
The excluded soldiers, by way of asserting their rights, came in a 
body to the theatre, and after murdering the porter, rushed into the 
house with the intention of sacrificing all the comedians. Actors 
and actresses scuttled off in wild terror. Béjart, the younger, who 
happened to be dressed as an old man, appeased the tumult by 
hobbling on the stage and imploring the mob at least to spare the life 
of an old man who had but a few days left. Then Moliére, the per- 
suasive, addressed them in honeyed words, and convinced them of their 
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unreason. Nothing seems to have been said about the unfortunate 
porter. One of the actors in his terror endeavoured to escape through 
a window to small for him. He got his head and shoulders through, 
but the rest of him refused to follow, and he stuck there till his friends 
released him by taking out a bar, in an agony of terror lest some 
unfair advantage should be taken of his defenceless position. 

At the age of twenty-two Moliere finally resolved on adopting the 
theatrical profession, and first joined one of those temporary companies 
which, like Gros Guillaume and his friends, began by acting at the 
fairs, and went on afterwards as long as they were not interfered 
with. The ambitious name of the company was I'Illustre Théatre. 
It held together for a year or two, when it was broken up, and 
Moliére, with the Béjarts and a few more, set off on a journey, which 
was to last them twelve years, in the provinces. This part of his life, 
during which he brought out his earlier pieces, made love to Mdlle. 
de Brie and Madeleine Bejart, learned how to act, and saw the little 
Armande, his future wife, grow up, graceful and clever, under his eyes, 
was perhaps his happiest time. He went with his comedians from 
place to place, noting silently in his undemonstrative way the manners 
and talk of the people. They used to show at Pézenas the chair in 
which he would sit for hours in a barber’s shop, saying nothing, but 
listening. His taciturnity was, indeed, proverbial. Boileau atfter- 
wards called him “le contemplateur,” while Moliere himself alludes 
to it with grim humour in his ‘ Critique de Ecole des 'emmes:’ 


“You know the man and his indolence as regards conversation. She 
invited him simply on a visit, and he never appeared so stupid as among 
half a dozen people whom she had asked, as a great favour, to meet him. 
They stared at him as if he was unlike other men. They thought he was 
there to amuse the company by bons mots; that every word from his lips 
would be something strange; that he would make impromptus on all that 
was said, and would call for wine with an epigram. He deceived their ex- 
pectations by his silence, and the lady was ill satisfied with her experiment.” 


The way of travelling of a strolling company is described by Scarron 
in the opening chapter of the ‘ Roman Comique :’ 


“It was towards the evening when a cart, drawn by four lean oxen, led 
by a brood mare whose colt was capering round and round the cart, like a 
little fool that it was, slowly entered the town. The cart was full of coffers, 
trunks, and great packets of painted canvas, on the top of which sat a lady 
dressed in a costume partly of the town, partly of the country. . . . Beside 
the cart walked a young man who had on breeches like those worn by 
comedians when they represent a hero of antiquity, and, in place of shoes, 
antique buskins mudded up to the ankles.” 


A third player follows, bearing a violoncello, and the rest of the 
troupe join them afterwards. In the evening regrets are expressed 


that the actors are too few to perform a piece, and the young man 
tells them that their paucity of numbers is no obstacle, because he 
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can easily take three parts himself. Clothes are borrowed, and they 
begin to perform, when they are interrupted in the Scarronesque 
fashion, that is to say, by a quarrel and a free fight. That garrulous 
vagabond D’Assoucy tells how he met Moliére, and went on with the 
company to Lyons: 

“It is said that the best man in the world gets tired of giving his brother 
dinners after a month; but the players, more generous than any brothers, 
kept me at their table for a whole winter. . . . I never saw so much good- 
ness, so much heartiness, so much honesty, as among these people, well 
worthy to represent in the world those princes and kings whom they per- 
sonate every day on the stage.” 


After twelve years of this wandering they had the good fortune 
to appear before and to please the king, who granted them authority 
to act in Paris. Here for twelve years more the company played the 
pieces which Moliére wrote for them, until his death put an end to 
their power of cohesion. ‘Two or three years later they were 
amalgamated with the Hotel de Bourgogne, which swallowed up 
shortly after the Theatre of the Marais, and one company, the 
Comédie Francais, grew out of the three. 

Moliere was the stage manager, principal partner, orator, author, 
and chief actor. As a manager, he seems to have been despotic, arbi- 
trary, and irritable. As an actor, he was the greatest artist of his time. 
“Moliére was comedian from head to foot; it seemed that he had 
several different voices. Everything in him spoke; and with a step, 
a smile, a movement of the hand, a dropping of the eyelash, he 
imparted more ideas than the greatest talker would have managed to 
convey in an hour.” He did not, however, always undertake the 
principal parts in his own plays; and while he was Alceste in ‘The 
Misanthrope,’ Jourdain in ‘ ‘lhe Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ he was only 
Orgon in the ‘ Tartuffe.’ 

The success of his company, which speedily eclipsed the other two, 
was due not only to the pieces they performed, but in a measure to the 
continued favour and protection of the king. I think indeed that, while 
it is the fashion to harp upon the unbounded egotism and selfishness 
of the Grand Monarque, too little justice is done him for the patron- 
age he extended to men of letters and learning, and the freedom he 
allowed to them. We ought to remember that not only Moliére, but 
Racine also, Boileau, Corneille, Ménage, Benserade, and many others, 
shared the king’s bounty and were put on his pension list. It was 
no slight stimulus to an author to feel that the king was taking an 
interest in his work, and that, though not without claims to critical 
ability, he was willing to defer his own judgment to the opinion of 
better critics. ‘ Who,” asked Louis once of Boileau, “is the greatest 
writer of the day?” “Sire, Moliére.” “TI had not thought so,” re- 
plied the king; “but you know more about those subjects than I do.” 
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Enemies, envious of his fame, swarmed about the dramatist. Their 
accusations and scandals have nothing to do with us here. One 
charge, however, he admitted. He borrowed right and left—a “grand 
et habile picoreur,” as Ménage calis him. The idea of ‘ Les Précieuses 
ridicules’ is borrowed: Ninon de l’Enclos suggested that of the ‘ Tar- 
tufle:’ a story of the Count de Grammont, that of the ‘ Mariage Fored’: 
and the plot of the ‘Malade Imaginaire’ is taken from a medixval 
Latin book called ‘Mensa Philosophica.’ Boileau, La Fontaine, 
Madame de la Sabliére, even the king, suggested situations. Thus 
the famous phrase, “ Le pauwvre homme!” was used by the king. He 
once invited a certain ecclesiastic to supper. The reverend gentleman 
declined on the ground of religion, affirming that on-fast days a single 
collation was all he allowed himself. One of the bystanders laughed ; 
and, on the king asking the reason, he enumerated a long list of 
dishes by which the good man had mortified the flesh that day. At 
the mention of each plat the king exclaimed, “ Le pauvre homme!” 

Moliére’s own rivals were of course the bitterest against him. He 
replied to them much in their own coin, sparing none of the actors of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, except Floridor, the tragedian. The excep- 
tion was, perhaps, politic, Floridor being a great favourite of the 
king’s, and of a popularity too great for the public to allow any attack 
upon him. Perhaps, however, it was due to personal friendship. 
F loridor was worthy of the exception. Alone among actors, no scandal 
ever attached to his name. His morals were blameless; his acting 
was perfect ; his life free from envy and malice, and his conversation 
from detraction and slander. 

Foremost among the little troupe of which Molitre was king is the 
name of Béjart. The family of Béjart consisted of two brothers, both 
conscientious, praiseworthy actors, and three sisters. The eldest was 
Madeleine, Molivre’s first flame (she was said to be secretly married 
to a gentleman of Avignon), the Dorine of his ‘ Tartuffe, and, after 
tle death of her brothers, the principal partner with Moliere in the 
profits of the company. She was already past the bloom of her 
beauty when the troupe established themselves in Paris, and resigned 
the principal parts—certainly with regret, and probably with temper— 
to the younger members. Genevieve, the second, had no genius, and 
it is not clear that she kept the stage long. The youngest sister, 
Armande Elizabeth Gresinde, became Moliére’s wife. 

With regard to the actors of the company, there was, first, Bré- 
court, who deserted them, and went to the Hotel de Bourgogne. Here, 
performing the part of Timon in his own play with too great vehe- 
mence, he broke a blood-vessel and died in consequence. Apparently 
there was a good deal of bawling on the stage at the period, for Bré- 
court’s manner of death was not singular. Montfleury, who was too 
fat for the part, killed himself by over-exertion in the part of Orestes ; 
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and Mondory got an apoplectic fit in ‘King Herod,’ and could act no 
more: “ Homo non periit, sed periit artifex,” was said of him. Bré- 
court created the part of Alain in the ‘ Ecole des Femmes,’ “This 
man,” said the king, “ would make the very stones laugh.” 

Beauval, who was born by nature and specially designed to act the 
part of Thomas Diafoirus in the ‘Malade Imaginaire, and nothing 
else; De Lrie, whom Moliére only tolerated for the sake of his wife ; 
De Croisy, a gentleman by birth, and the original actor of Tartuffe ; 
L’Espy, the successor of Moliére as the orator; Du Pare, called “Gros 
Réné”; and Le Noir de la Thoullivre, who would have been a glorious 
actor of tragedy but for an unfortunate face, which spoiled all tragic 
effect by its irrepressible jollity, nearly make up the list of his actors. 
Only one more must be mentioned—the great, the illustrious Baron, 
Moliére’s pupil, the darling of the stage, and of half the fine ladies in 
Paris, the finest, the handsomest, and the vainest actor that Paris had 
ever seen. “A comedian,” said Baron, “is brought up in the lap of 
kings. I have read all histories, ancient and modern. I find that 
nature has produced in every age a crowd of heroes and great men. 
Prodigal in every other respect, she has been niggardly in this alone, 
for I find only two great comedians, Roscius and mysExr !” 

He acted Mélicerte when he was only thirteen years old, but when 
Moliére’s wife boxed his ears he gave up the part and left the com- 
pany in dudgeon. He came back at the age of eighteen, as handsome 
as an angel, and played Amour to Mdlle. Molicre’s Pysché. There 
was no more boxing of ears between them, but unfortunately quite the 
contrary. Baron left the stage at the age of thirty, and returned to 
it again after thirty years’ absence. His reputation had actually sur- 
vived through a whole generation. He left it no more, playing better 
than ever until he died. 

The actresses all bore the title of “ Mademoiselle ;” not that they 
were unmarried, but because in those days no bourgeoise was privileged 
to bear the title of “Madame.” The most popular among the company 
of the Palais Royal, was Mdlle. De Brie. If Madeleine Léjart was his 
first love, the De Brie was certainly Moliére’s second. She was also 
the fourth, because after the first rupture with his wife he returned to 
her to find in her society some alleviation from his domestic miseries. 
She first played the part of Agnes in the ‘ Ecole des Femmes,’ and 
was so popular in it that the public would have no one else so long 
as she lived ; and she played it till the age of sixty-four. Like many 
actresses, she had the art of preserving her beauty, as an epigram 
written upon her testifies— 


“Tf her beauty, though fading, outrivals 
Our youngest and loveliest queen, 
Say—since she’s so charming at sixty, 

What must she have been at sixteen ?” 
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Moliere’s troubles in his efforts to keep the peace between Madeleine 
Béjart, Mdlle. De Brie, and his wife were sometimes too much for his 
philosophy. Chapelle brought him comfort by comparing him to 
to Jupiter trying to keep his three goddesses in good temper, and 
referred him to Homer— 


“ Your trouble is vain. Read the tale and reflect : 

The moral you cannot but see ; 

It teaches the folly of men who expect 
That three women will ever agree. 

Take comfort by Homer’s experience there, 
And own he is sanguine indeed, 

Who ventures in credulous confidence where 
Great Jupiter ne’er could succeed. 


Mdlle. du Pare, in her youth more beautiful than De Brie, ex- 
celled in dancing. She was the inventor of an attraction to the stage 
which we are too apt to think belongs to the moderns: “ Elle faisait 
certaines cabrioles remarquables, et on: voyoit ses jambes, au moyen 
dune jupe qui ctoit ouverte des deux cdtés, avec des bas de soye.” 
Malle. Beauval, the first Nicole of the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ was 
popular and pretty, though the king disliked her voice. She enriched 
the state, if not her husband, by the production of four-and-twenty 
children. Mdlle. De Grange was ugly and bad; Mdlle. Beaupré 
was pretty and good; and De Croisy’s wife and daughter, of whom 
there is nothing to say, make up the list. 

Xemains only Moliére’s wife. Why did he marry her ? 

This is her portrait drawn by her husband : 


“« Her eyes are small.’ 

‘True, they are small; but they are full of light, the brightest and most 
winning possible.’ 

‘Her mouth is large.’ 

‘Yes; but it has graces that you never see in any other mouth. The very 
sight of it inspires desire—it is the most attractive, the most lovable mouth 
in the world.’ 

‘She is not tall enough.’ 

‘No; but her carriage is easy and graceful.’ 

‘ As for her wit 

‘She has plenty—the finest and most delicate.’ 

‘Her conversation 

‘Her conversation is charming.’ 

‘She is as capricious as possible.’ 


‘Well, I like a beautiful woman to be capricious. Her caprices become 
her.’” 


Because little Armande had grown up under his own eyes, had been 
pleased by his kindness, had learned to look upon him as her best 
friend, and had run to him for help in all her childish troubles, he 
imagined that she would find it easy to love him. So practised an 
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observer should have known that familiarity is the greatest enemy to 
love; that where there is no mystery, nothing unknown, there can be 
no room for the imagination; and that gratitude makes a bad soil for 
the growth of love. He met with neither love nor gratitude, for the 
woman was worthless. She used her sweet voice and her winning 
ways to cajole her husband, and gave her affections to other men. 
Again and again her husband forgave her : 


“Tsaid to myself that she was one whose sole merit lay in her innocence, 
and, that gone, there was nothing left. ... But I found that a woman 
without much beauty, relying only on the intellect that I had trained in 
her, was able in an instant to destroy all my philosophy. Her presence 
caused me to forget all my resolutions, and the very first words she uttered 
in her own defence left me so convinced that my suspicions were ill founded 
that I asked her pardon for my credulity. . . . Everything in the world 
connects itself in my heart with her; the idea of her has so seized me that 
I can think of nothing in her absence which gives me the least pleasure.” 


Things could not go on so, the husband constantly forgiving and 
the wife asking for forgiveness, and they agreed to separate, living in 
the same house but only seeing each other at the theatre. They 
made it up a few months before Moliére’s death, and his wife made 
haste to marry again a very few months after that event. 

Moliére ventured to put his personal feelings, even more plainly, 
upon the stage. In the ‘ Misanthrope’ he gives to Célimene, a part 
taken by his wife, all her coquetry ; and to Alceste, his own part, he 
assigns all the weakness of a man who endeavours in vain to combat a 
passion for an unworthy object. Did Mdlle. Molivre herself perceive 
what the story of their life makes so plain to us? 


“Non, l'amour que je sens pour cette jeune veuve 
Ne ferme point mes yeux aux défauts qu’on lui treuve : 
Et je suis, quelque ardeur qu’elle m’ait pu donner, 
Le premier & les voir comme 4 les condamner. 
Mais, avec tout cela, quoi que je puisse faire, 
Je confesse mon faible; elle a l’art de me plaire; 
J’ai beau voir les défauts et j’ai beau l’en blimer, 
En dépit qu’on en ait elle se fait aimer, 
Sa grace est la plus forte; et, sans doute, ma flamme 
De ces vices du temps pourra purger son ame.” 


But Moliére, as his friend Chapelle, not like St. Peter, “himself a 
married man,” told him, was not the only great man unhappy in his 
wife. Let us hope the reflection brought him comfort. 
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Why? 


VERYSOFT TO A COQUETTE OF THE PERIOD. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


Pourquoi fais tu ma joie et mon supplice ? 
Pourquoi me tourmenter, m’enivrer, tour 4 tour ? 
Chacun de tes attraits me cofite une sacrifice, 
Et je te hairais, si j’avais moins d’amour! 
Anciens Couplets Francais. 


Why that face so fair and jolly ? 
Why that heart so icy cold ? 
Why from their sweet melancholy 
Should those eyes such scorn unfold ? 
Why those lips whose breathing roses 
Tempt th’ aspiring lover's kiss— 
Why their fairy arch half closes 
O’er the ever tempting bliss ? 
Life is short, and moments fly : 
Tell me, Lady! tell me why? 


Still alluring—still tormenting— 
Why this vain coquettish art ?, 

Half refusing, half consenting— 

Why so tease a faithful heart ? 

Why when I would gently chide thee, 
For thy tricks—oh cruel fair !— 
Must I only walk beside thee 
Paralysed with mute despair ? 


Life is short, and moments fly : 
Tell me, Lady! tell me why? , 


Why at last in accents mournful 
Must I ask these questions bold— 

Ts it true love to be scornful ? 

Is it virtue to be cold? 

Whilst my woes with pride elate thee, 
Tell me, why must I confess 

That I cordially could hate thee, 

If I only loved thee less ? 


Life is short, and moments fly : 


Tell me, Lady! tell me why? 





Coo much Beal. 


“T say, Susey, suppose we take your brother Frank ?” 

“Qh, how kind! How very, very kind! Oh, Willie, how good 
you are! Come here, sir, directly, and be kissed. Do you know 
that it has been in my mind for days to ask you if he might come, 
poor fellow, only I was afraid ?” 

“ Afraid of me, Susey ?” 

’ “Yes—well not exactly afraid of you, but—you see you and he did 
not get on well together before our marriage.” 

“ Whose fault was that ?” 

“Mine, I suppose,” said the young wife, archly. “We were so 
poor, dear, and he so proud. He could not bear to have it thought 
that he wanted you to marry me because you were rich.” 

“He might have spoken out, and told me so, instead of sneering at 
me before you, because I don’t know Greek and that, as he does, and 
trying to lower me in your eyes. If he hadn’t been your brother 
and a clergyman, Susey, he’d have had his head broken many a 
time.” 


“ Well that’s all over now, and you must admit that he has been 
more civil lately.” 

“Civil, yes; but hang it, Susey, one’s wife’s only brother might be 
a little more than civil, especially when he knows, or ought to know, 
that I want to serve him. He’s fretting himself to death because as 
a curate he cannot go about his work in his own way. I beg him to 
let me buy him a presentation. No! he does not approve of buying 
presentations—it’s simony. Is he going to waif until he finds a 
bishop without sons, or nephews, or married daughters, or cousins, or 
friends, who shall meet him in the street, and say, ‘Ha! the very 
man. Come and be a canon with fifteen hundred a year.’ ” 

“Don’t be absurd, Willie.” 

“Tt is not I that am absurd. Nor is Fred the only muff in his 
family. He looks like a ghost—is ordered change of air—and yet you 
left it for my stupid head to think of asking him to join us in our 
cruise to the Mediterranean !” 

“T left it to your warm noble heart, my husband, and I have my 
reward. Oh, Willie, don’t you know how nice it is to want something 
very, very much—to be half afraid to ask for it, and to have it offered 


without even a hint? Poor Fred is very ill, and if we can only get 
him to come with us in the yacht-——” 


2c2 
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“That must be your business. If I invite him he’s sure to 
refuse.” 

“To please me, dear, ask him yourself.” 

“ Well, have your own way. I'll write directly.” 

“No, Willie, don’t write; go and see him.” 

So Willie went. 


The pith of the above conversation is taken from Mrs. Templar’s 
diary—a wonderfully minute and comprehensive record of our voyage ; 
and which, under certain reservations, is now placed at my disposal. 
In it I find the following entry: “July 2nd. ‘Told Captain Max that 
Frank was to be of the party. He made a face. He don’t like 
Frank.” 

I must confess that this Frank was not a likeable person, but you 
couldn’t help respecting him. He was so heartily in earnest. Like 
many another good, unpractical man, he took the direction to preach 
‘in season and out of season” as literally applicable to the present 
day, and so did an infinity of mischief to the cause he served with so 
much self-denial and ardour. Without knowing it, he was about as 
egotistical and arrogant a person as you could wish not to meet. 
Poor as he was, he resigned a curacy which might have led to better 
things, because he disapproved of the conduct which his rector—an 
old and experienced clergyman—pursued towards the poor of his 
flock. He was always disapproving of somebody or something— 
constantly waking up some giant (who might very well have been let 
alone), defying him to single combat, and taking the inevitable con- 
sequences. In this way he had fretted and worked himself into a 
ticklish state of health, and was told that he must give himself perfect 
rest and go south to re-establish his shattered system. To give a 
curate out of employment, with only a fellowship of some fifty pounds a 
year to live upon, such advice, is simply to say “die,” and Frank 
Sefton would have died, if it had not been for his brother-in-law. 

You may have gathered from the opening lines of this story what a 
good fellow Willie Templar was. Lucky dog! With his fifteen thousand 
a year and a constitution like an ostrich, he had not a thought beyond 
pleasing his pretty wife and enjoying himself; and with him these 
two things were identical. As soon as I heard he had invited his 
brother-in-law I made sure he would accept, and I dare say I made 
that face which Mrs. Templar sets down against me. J wasn’t ill 
when Willie asked me, and I could have gone south on my own hook 
for that matter, if I wanted; but did I hesitate to say Yes? No, sz. 

But to arrange matters with the Reverend Frank was a subject of 
the deepest diplomacy. He asked for time to consider. He would 
and he would not. It was only when his sister pictured the advan- 
tages he would derive from having seen Rome and Palestine, and 
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added, in her clever way (she knew him), “ Who can tell what good 
you may not be able to do, even in such brief visits?” that he made 
up his mind. It was a well-meant, but most unlucky speech, that of 
Susey. The chief stumblingblock in her brother's way was that he 
would be idle. He now saw that he might both save his life and 
employ it; and in doing so nearly lost it, and all ours as well. 

Our party at starting consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Templar, Miss 
Templar (Willie’s sister), and your humble servant. Some mysterious 
business, which he would not explain, detained Frank. He did not 
care for Paris—where we had agreed to pass a week—and would 
join us at Marseilles, to which port the Susan, a beautiful schooner 
of 120 tons, had been sent on to await us. Willie was a yachtsman 
of twelve years’ standing—a blue-water yachtsman, who could handle 
his craft with the oldest salt afloat ; but of course he had his sailing- 
master on board, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, to whom we took 
amazingly. Lefore breakfast on the second ‘morning we had all our 
special commissions and ratings. Mrs. Susey was Admiral; Kate 
Templar, Commandant of Marine Artillery (in right of her dear bright 
eyes); Frank was the Doctor, because he took medicine ; and I Captain 
of the Drazn-top (up), in consequence of my supposed skill in preparing 
cocktails and other cooling or provoking drinks. 

Of our visits to Malta, Genoa, Naples, I have nothing to say. At 

tome, Frank got into trouble distributing an Italian translation of 
our Bible. I must say that the authorities behaved well. They 
promised not to take any notice of his offence if he would give his 
word not to repeat it; but the enthusiastic blockhead would make no 
compromise. It was no offence; how could saving immortal souls be 
acrime? He had fifty more Bibles in his trunk, and he would dis- 
tribute them every one. Let them imprison him! Did they think 
that in locking him up they would silence the voice of Truth—and 
soon. Absurd as all this was, we could not be angry with him. 
There was no vulgar craving for effect and notoriety. No one but 
the police spies, and their masters, knew how he defied the law. A 
sentence of imprisonment, in his state of health, would have been a 
sentence of death. He discussed its probability with a calmness which 
left no doubt as to his sincerity. We could not but respect him. 
The end was his being sent down to Civita Vecchia, under a guard, 
and put on board the Susan, and our leaving Rome a fortnight 
sooner than we intended. 

Our next point was Alexandria, perhaps the most uninteresting city 
in the East, but which we untrayelled ones thought very strange 
and Oriental, until we had seen Cairo. There—at that hotel, which a 
kind Providence, watchful over poor travellers’ comfort, caused to be 
burnt down the other day—we fell in with an old friend of Willie 
Templar’s, one of those restless beings who are incessantly erying 
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down foreign countries and never remaining more than a month or 
two at home. ‘To use his own expression, the East was “ the greatest 
swindle out,” and yet he had made himself as much at home at Beyrout, 
Damascus, Constantinople, and on the Nile, as ever he had been in Pall 
Mall. He spoke Arabic and Turkish like a native, and knew the Holy 
Land better than a German courier knows the Rhine. Such a guide, 
philosopher, and friend was invaluable. In due time he was enlisted, 
attested, and shipped on board the Susan, with the rank of Capitan 
Pasha (which in Turkish means lord high admiral), but on the distinct 
understanding that he was to have no authority on board ship—a 
reservation which might be adopted with advantage in the case of 
many a real capitan pasha. 

Our new companion, whose name was Massom, and was called 
Colonel in right of an old command of Bashi-Bazouks, had not been 
long with us before he and Frank got into difficulties on the subject 
so dear to the latter’s heart, i.e., the propagation of his faith ; and at 
first it seemed to us all that the parson got the best of the argument. 
It appeared strange to hear his adversary contend that the main 
difficulty in the way of converting a Mohammedan to Christianity was 
the absence of a vital dogma upon which to found a contention; and 
when I’rank asked if a denial of the godhead of the founder of Chris- 
tianity was not a vital difference, we expected the Capitan Pasha to 
give in, or own himself a disbeliever—but he didn’t. It would be 
useless to give you their arguments as they passed, but the pith of 
Massom’s was this : 

“There is no dispute between you and a Mohammedan up to the 
birth of our Saviour. He believes in one God, who made the world 
and all that therein is. He takes the history of the children of Israel 
just as we find it in our Bible. Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Solomon—the latter especially—have his reverence. Christ 
he admits to be the greatest prophet, and His dispensation the most 
perfect dispensation that the world had seen—until Mohammed ap- 
peared. Here you say is your vital difference, and I admit it is one, 
so far as the character and authority of the teacher go. But how 
about the teaching? ‘Take the Bible and the Koran, read them 
fairly together, and where is your vital difference? If all the law 
and the prophets are contained in the words ‘ Fear God, and love 
your neighbour as yourself,’ if to be a good man you have to be self- 
denying, pious, and just, the Mohammedan is taught just as you are. 
Put aside his ideas as to a future state—sensual ideas not remarkable 
in a sensual people—and what do you find that is of ¢ése/f immoral in 
the faith of Islam? It favours the lew talionis. Good. How long 
is it ago that we hanged sheep-stealers ? 

“The Christian religion is divided into scores of sects, each contending 
that some point or points of doctrine, which do not affect morality, 
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are necessary for salvation. Islamism is divided into two only, and 
their disputes affect persons rather than things. Tell a Turk that 
children ‘an ell long,’ are writhing in hell—that faith without works 
is nil—that works are without avail—that it is good to pray to saints 
—that it is idolatry to have a picture in a church—that men can sell 
pardon for sins—that the Almighty has made his beautiful world 
simply as a snare to lead us to perdition—and he will throw up his 
eyes and stroke his beard. He is too polite to say what he thinks, but 
he would think somewhat after this fashion: ‘ Inshallah! whose dogs 
are these, who come to teach me what they have not learned to agree 
upon themselves? There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the 
Prophet of God.’” 

“That is his shibboleth, and you are driven to tell him that this 
Mohammed was an impostor. If you have to deal with the ignorant, 
they merely repeat their shibboleth, much as the child in the poem 
repeated his refrain, “ We are saved.” When you contend with the 
learned, you have to fight the fact that in twelve years this “ impostor ” 
established a monotheism more extensive than that of Moses; and 
that, as chief and priest, he had subjects more numerous, and much 
more faithful, than the best of the Jewish judges or kings, all favoured 
as they were. Where do you read of a Mohammedan ruler leading his 
people back into idolatry ? 

“Tt is no use attacking Mohammed, and yet the first thing your 
missionaries do is to attack him! Without attacking Mohammed you 
have nothing to say. A Turkish mollah might borrow the Sermon on 
the Mount and pray the Lord’s Prayer with perfect consistency. This 
is what I mean by there being so little vital difference between you. 

“Another stumblingblock in your path is the character of the so- 
called Christians amongst whom the Mussulman lives. Not only 
has he been accustomed, for generations, to look upon them as an 
inferior and subject race, but whenever he is brought into business 
relations with them he has to .smart, owing to their profound and 
innate rascality. A Turk who has not been contaminated by contact 
with European diplomacy or the commerce of the Levant is what I 
call a gentleman—what you ought to call a God fearing and loving 
(which is better) man. His ‘yes’ is ‘yes; his ‘no’ is ‘no.’ He has 
his faults; but, bismillah! he is worth fifty of your Coptie or Greek 
Christians, or a hundred converted Jews at fifteen piastres a day.” 

You will be good enough to understand that I do but repeat 
Colonel Massom’s arguments. Pray do not hold me responsible for 
them. I can only say that after a three months’ acquaintance with 
the so-called Syrian Christians, I thoroughly agree with our friend as 
to the difficulties of converting good Mussulmans with such examples. 

No one can visit J semnsiions unawed by the solemn associations it 
invokes, notwithstanding the Bartlemy Fair manner in which the 
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priests of the Greek and Latin church show off the holy places com- 
mitted to their care. I don’t pretend to be a clever Scripture scholar, 
but to find Mount Calvary, the Hall of Judgment where Pilot sat, the 
Garden of Olives, the room where Peter denied his Lord, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the scene of the Last Supper, all within a circle of three 
hundred yards, was too much. A young Latin priest took me aside, and, 
pointing to an olive grove, told me that it had been planted by the 
Greeks, and when sufficiently grown would be shown by them as the 
veritable Garden of Olives! 

From the hour of our leaving Jaffa until our return to Beyrout 
Frank had been most uncompanionable. Nothing could persuade him 
to visit scenes of interest in our company or even at the same times. 
We had to wait for him here, push on to overtake him there. Dear 
loving Susey explained that we were only sight-seers, and he something 
more. We grumbled, and were satisfied. Frank’s capacity for dis- 
agreeing with everyone and disarranging every plan had entered 
into the sublime. 

By the time we returned to the coast the quails had begun to arrive. 
Beyrout is not a pleasant residence, and as the Susan required some 
repairs, the prosecution of which rendered living on board out of the 
question, an expedition was planned to a place about twenty miles off, 
on the sea, where the best shooting could be had. We were to “rough 
it” in an old half-ruined fort, with the aid of six camel-loads of camp 
bedding, sparkling Moselle and other wines, potted treasures of all sorts 
from Morton, and Templar’s French cook from the Susan. Accidents 
will happen in the best regulated “roughing,” and when two casks, 
which we fondly counted upon to contain biscuits, turned out to be 
gunpowder, Willie was very cross. 

The quail were inconstant, as usual; one day we got a hundred 
shots within a mile of our starting point—the next had not a bird. 
Still we enjoyed ourselves immensely—ladies and all; for there was 
plenty of sketching to be done, and the novelty of their life in the 
old fort amused them. The only drawback was the absence of our 
Capitan Pasha, who was obliged to remain behind at Beyroot on 
business for a week. Even Frank was sociable. For the first time in 
his life he appeared to be contented with himself and his surroundings. 

I dare say, if the truth was known, that old Charley Napier was 
responsible for knocking all military importance out of the fort. 
What remained of it had served once for a lazaretto, and was portioned 
off in the usual Turkish style. A square block of solid masonry 
entered through a massive door, over what had been a moat, but was 
now half filled up with ruins and rubbish, a small courtyard, leading 
to a broad low staircase, and at its top a spacious hall, out of which all 
the other rooms opened. Such was our dwelling. A table made of 
two old doors supported on casks, and five wine cases for chairs—such 
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was our furniture. The ladies had their cots from the yacht, we our 
hammocks. What would you more? If we had had nothing but 
our quail, and the red mullet which Templar’s coxswain—a cunning 


hand with a net—brought us every morning, we should have lived 
like fighting cocks. 
* 


“ How bright the fire-flies are,” said Kate Templar, one night, when 
we had finished dinner, and were grouped round the open window. 
“See there, in the date grove! They make quite a glow.” 

“ Fire-flies don’t give that red light, Katey,” said her sister-in-law. 
“What you see are the sparks of a fire. Look, Willie! it’s blazing 
up now.” 

“You're right, Susey. It 7s a fire, sure enough,” replied Templar. 
“But what the deuce does it mean? I hope it’s not some confounded 
fellows from the town come to spoil our sport.” 

As he spoke another fire, and another, and another, broke out in 
the dark wood, and the distant hum of voices reached us on the night 
wind. 

“By Jove, it’s a regular encampment,” cried our host. “There'll 
be no shooting for us to-morrow, Max, unless we want to be bagged 
ourselves. I’ve seen that sort of fellow quailing on the Marmora, and 
they'll shoot a bird right in your face.” 

“Well,” I replied, “the country’s wide enough, if there is only a 
good pass of birds. Let them go their way and we'll go the other.” 

“Anyhow it’s a bore to be interrupted, and we so comfortable,” 
grumbled Templar, lighting a cigar; “but I suppose they’ve as good 
a right here as we.” 

“T sincerely hope they will drive you away,” said Frank, after a 
pause; “I am weary of this idleness. I would give my right hand 
to be back in the towns.” 

“What for ?” 

“No matter—at least no matter to you,” he replied, in a low, sad 
voice. 

The silence which followed was broken by a voice below. 

“Ts that you, Templar ?” 

“ By Jove, it’s the Pasha!” exclaimed Willie, starting up; “and 
two days before his time! This 7s jolly!” 

“Come down—I want you. I want Max too. I—my horse is 
hurt—I won’t keep you ten minutes. Are you quite well, Mrs. 
Templar? And your sister? Ah, that’s famous! Come down like 
a good fellow, Templar, at once.” 

We went down, and the first thing we saw in the courtyard was a 
tall Turk in green turban and a flowing kaftan, leaning against a horse, 
which was certainly in a bad way. As we approached, the Turk threw 
off turban and beard, and there stood the Colonel, looking very pale. 
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“Why, you old masquerader——” began Willie; bat Massom cut 
him short. 

“There is no time for that sort of thing,” he said. ‘TI put on this 
disguise to pass through yon blackguards. You will be attacked at 
daybreak.” 

“ Attacked !” 

“ Yes, attacked—twenty to one.” 

“Tn God’s name, what for ?” 

“ Because that precious brother-in-law of yours has been at his old 
work—abusing the religion of the country.” 

“Tmpossible! He cannot speak two words of the language.” 

“ Look here.” He held out four papers, printed in Arabic and Turkish, 
as he spoke. “ You remember that he never would keep with us. 
He would go about alone—and why? To scatter broadcast these 
precious things. You can’t read them, but take my word for it who 
can, that there is not an insult he has spared.” 

“ Massom, I cannot and will not belieyve—— 

“No matter; they believe, and that’s enough. You might as well 
attempt to argue with a pack of hungry wolves as with them.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“ Half Mecca pilgrims, egged on by their priests; half Levantine 
scum, eager for plunder—about a hundred and fifty in all. It was by the 
merest chance I heard what was on foot. The whole country is up 
against you. I had only time to send a message to the consul and 
ride off. The thing is, how are we to hold out till help comes? What 
arms have you ?” 

There was that in Massom’s manner which put a stop to all further 
questioning. ‘The case was a grave one indeed. Templar and I had 
each our revolver and about thirty cartridges between us. We had 
our fowling-pieces, but nothing but quail shot. Crake, the coxswain, 
had borrowed a rifle from the yacht to amuse himself, and had a fair 
store of ammunition. Massom had his Tranter and a carbine. The 
mistake about biscuits provided us with a goodly supply of powder, 
but ball was sadly wanting. We managed to send the ladies to bed 
without creating any alarm—for, as Massom said, help might arrive 
before any assault could be made—and then set to work casting bullets, 
and loopholing such parts of the wall as commanded the gate, which 
we strengthened with posts, stones, and props. Meanwhile the 
unconscious author of our danger slept like a child. 

Of course we were obliged to take the coxswain and French cook 
into our confidence, and bitterly did the latter deplore the destruction 
of his stewpans, pressed into the service to make potage de plomb & 
la mitraille. 

It was long past midnight before we had completed our preparations 
and then Massom took me on one side. 


” 
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“Tf the lives, and more than the lives, of those poor ladies are to 
depend upon us five,” he said, “we have no hope except in perfect 
coolness and discipline. If we are all to be captains, like the crew of 
a Greek ship in a storm, we are lost. I am only an old Bashi- 
Bazouk, and I know the prejudices of you regulars. I have not for- 
gotten Kars. This is no time to stand on ceremony, and I tell you 
plainly that I have seen more of this sort of thing than you have. 
If you put yourself under my orders, the rest will obey, but I am 
quite willing to serve under you if you think it for the best. It 
must be one thing or the other, which is it to be ?” 

I was half angry with him for supposing I could be such a block- 
head as to set myself up on my regular rank in such a case, and 
assured him that I would not only act under him, but do my best to 
make the others do so too. He pressed my hand, and there was an 
end of that question. 

“ Now look here,” he said, “it seems to me that we have done all 
we can to defend that gate, but they may force it, and then there’d 
be an ugly rush into the courtyard, which we cannot pretend to face. 
There’s no part of the house which commands it either, worse luck. 
Supposing you were here with your regiment, and a company of 
Sappers and all the other luxuries of regular war, what should you do 
with that courtyard ?” 

I told him in two words. 

“Exactly !” he replied. “Get Templar off to bed. Tell him his 
wife must not suspect mischief—anything by way of excuse—and 
join me below in an hour.” 

* * * * * 

When we had stamped the last flagstone into its place, Massom 
whispered, “If the worst comes, and I am alive, I will work this. 
If I fall, you know what to do, and in that case you had better tell 
Templar. For the present let it rest between us two. They will 
fight all the better at the gate if they think we have no other chance.” 

He told me that we could have an hour's rest before daybreak, and 
tired as I was I soon fell asleep. In about ten minutes (as it seemed 
to me) Massom’s hand was on my shoulder. “To your post,” he 
said, “those rascals are gathering.” 

“And the ladies ?” 

“Are behaving beautifully. Templar has told them some of the 
truth.” 

“ Where’s Frank ?” 

“God knows. Never mind him. He’s no use, except to get 
people into trouble.” 


The plan of defence was this. We each had our number and our 
loopholes, thus : 


No. 1. Templar. Arms, revolver, and shot gun (breech-loader) 
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with thirty cartridges, loaded with revolver balls cut into slugs, for 
want of better ammunition. 

No. 2. The French cook. Arm, Massom’s revolver. 

No. 5. Captain Max. Arms same as No. 1. 

No. 4. Crake. Arm, ship’s rifle. 

No. 5. Colonel Massom. Arm, carbine. 

No one was to fire unless at the word of command from the Colonel. 
Every man was to load after each discharge, if possible. 

It soon became evident that our assailants had not adopted our 
policy of electing a chief and following his orders. They seemed to 
think they had nothing to do but to walk in and cut our throats, and 
came straggling up to the gate gesticulating and shouting, and firing 
off their guns in the air as though the place were theirs already. 

They were allowed to approach within some hundred and fifty 
yards, when Massom sprang up into one of the windows, and shouted 
“* Halt!” in Arabic. 

“What do you want here ?” 

“Please God, you shall know soon,” replied an evil-looking fellow, 
with a belt full of pistols, who was one of the foremost. “ But if you 
are not of those dogs” (Massom still wore his Turkish dress) “ come 
forth, and no harm shall happen you.” 

“T am an Englishman, and these my friends are English too. 
Take care. Our consul knows your movements, and will be here 
with assistance before your shadow is long. Dogs in your teeth! 
Dare to approach one step, and I will drink your blood—son of a 
burnt father !” 

“ What lies are these, thou of the split tongue ?” replied the ruffian, 
after a moment’s consultation with those around him. “Is it not well 
known that the giaour, thy consul, departed for the Lebanon two 
daysago? On,on, my brothers! Revenge our holy religion! There 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God! There is 
gold, there is woman, for those who live! There is Paradise for those 
who die. On! on!” 

The immediate surrounding of this fanatic were about fifty men, 
apparently well armed. ‘They fired a volley which might have de- 
prived us of our leader if he had not jumped down in time and 
rushed towards the gate. They had nearly gained the téte de pont 
when our word of command, came out, clear as a bugle call : 

“ Number Four—ready—fire ! 

“ Number One—with revolver—ready—fire ! 

“ Number Two—with revolver—ready—fire ! 

“Number Three—ready—jire ! 

“ Number One and Number Two—with your guns—ready—jire! 

“One and Two—ready—guns—left-hand barrels—fire ! 

“Number Four—ready—jire ! 
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“« Number Three—ready—jire !” 

But Number Three had a long shot. Two fell to our first three 
discharges, and when the word was given to use our guns, the enemy 
was packed so closely on the ruins of the drawbridge that every slug 
of the forty poured out from our four barrels must have told. Had 
they been not quite so densely packed and a little further off, the 
effect would have been greater, as our charges would have spread 
more. But the rout was complete. They had not counted on so warm 
a reception. 

As they fled, Massom raised his carbine for the first time, and their 
leader, whilst in the act of trying to rally his men, threw up his arms, 
and fell. 

“M. Jules,” said Massom, as coolly as though ordering dinner, “do 
me the favour to remember that one does not fire at the word ‘ ready.’ 
That is preparative only. Your first shot was a very good one. [I 
congratulate you. But it would have been better one moment later. 
Crake, put that back sight down. Long shots are no use. Max and 
Templar, never fire at the front rowofarush. Aim over their heads, 
into the middle. Remember those lines of Macaulay : 


‘Those behind cried, Forward! and those in front cried, Back!’ 


Pitch into those who are pushing the others on, and there will be no 
pushing. My God! What's that ?” 

Well might he ery “My God! What’s that ?” for over the draw- 
bridge, and making direct for the enemy, marched Frank Sefton. In 
vain all shrieked to him to come back. In vain were a dozen pieces 
levelled at him by our assailants. He marched straight on, waving 
something white in each hand. 

Mussulmans, like Indians, have a respect for madmen, and to that 
respect Frank owes his life. It turned out that M. Jules, our good 
chef, had not been able to control his feelings, and that early in the 
morning he had sought poor Frank, and given him what Mrs. Brown 
would call “a bit of his mind.’—Ah, what had he done? Into what 
peril had he brought those dear ladies! He who, after all, was'a 
heretic! So Frank let himself down from a window on the other side 
of the fort, and taking with him copies of those wretched papers (the 
printing of which, by-the-by, was the cause of his remaining behind in 
London) as his credentials, went out to the enemy to give himself up 
to their fury, and die to save us. 

Unable to speak one word of Arabic, he could not make his intention 
clear, and, as I have said, was taken for a madman. Moreover our 
assistants, whose blood was now thoroughly roused, were in the act of 
making another rush for the gate, and in this he was borne down. 

You may judge what sort of spirit actuated the enemy when I tell 
you that many who rushed to attack us had no arms at all. In spite 
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of the bloody warning we had given them, these fanatics were ready 
to dash themselves on the gate, and try to tear it down with their 
bare hands. 

We checked them once, twice, thrice—firing until our arms became 
so hot that we could scarce hold them. The bridge was strewn with 
dead and wounded, but others pushed on, and once under the wall were 
safe from our fire. We had suffered too; of the hail of balls which 
rattled against the fort, one or two had entered the narrow loopholes ; 
poor Crake had his right wrist shattered, and Templar had a shot in 
the shoulder. Our ammunition was almost exhausted—as we thought. 
The din at the gate was awful. They dashed heavy stones against it ; 
they fired their guns into the lock. They found a beam of the old 
bridge and made it into a battering-ram, and we could see that the 
timbers began to give. ‘To lean sufficiently far out of any window to 
fire on the crowd below was simply to offer a target for a dozen balls. 
Besides, we had not more than five shots left amongst us. At this 
juncture, when we had begun to look into each others’ faces to see if 
any one had hope, there came in dear Kate Templar with a lapful of 
cartridges, and a handful of bandages with which she bound up poor 
Crake’s wrist. She was deadly pale, but said not one word except that 
Susie was busy casting more balls. No one knew then that Templar 
was hit. It was an immense relief to have that ammunition, but a 
greater was at hand. M. Jules had retired, as it seemed to me, some- 
what improperly. He returned, however, with his largest and best 
beloved stewpan full of boiling fat, which, with the utmost sang froid, 
he poured over the top of the gate; thereby exposing himself to a 
volley. A howl of pain came up from below, and a shriek of rage from 
M. Jules, as he exhibited his pan pierced by a ball: Les brigands! 
A present il ne me reste pas une seule casserole pour faire le déjeuner 
de madame! It did not seem to strike the honest fellow that madame 
might not breakfast any more. 

But his tactics had their effect. The battering at the gate ceased, 
and for some time there was a dead silence. We were so intent upon 
the gate that we did not remark that a band of some twenty or thirty, 
that we had driven back into the date grove, had gradually disap- 
peared. They had sneaked round to the south side of the fort, and, 
passing under the shelter of the wall, had joined their comrades. A 
thin blue wreath of smoke, which curled up over the architrave of the 
gate, showed what was now their plan. They had lit a fire against tt, 
and in a few moments the dry timber would be burned through! We 
were utterly without defence against this new enemy, The pile of 
stones which we had raised, to strengthen the doors from within, 
preventel us from throwing water under them; the overhanging 
architrave protected the fire from above. It blazed brighter and more 
bright, and louder and more exultant arose the cries of the rabble, 
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now mad with the hope of revenge and plunder, who nourished it with 
fresh fuel on either side, in perfect safety. 

“ We can do nothing here,” said Massom. “Come down all of you, 
and help me to make a barricade at the entrance of the courtyard.” 

“Make it on the stair head—make it on the stair head, for God’s 
sake!” cried Templar. ‘“ My wife, my sister——” 

“Shall be defended to the last drop of my blood,” whispered the 
Colonel. ‘Trust me. Drag down those boards and cases—the ladies’ 
beds—everything you can move. Put away your arms for the moment. 
We should have thought of this before, but it cannot be helped.” 

There are some men one obeys instinctively, and whose energy is 
catching. Such a one was Massom. In a very short time we had 
raised a respectable barricade on the spot where the narrow yard led 
into the vestibule of the house. 

“But look here! we must fill up this gap,” cried Templar. “ Bring 
that tub, Jules, quick! There’s room for a man to pass.” 

“A man has to pass,” replied Massom, quietly, passing out as he 
spoke. “Now get your arms, but don’t fire till I come back. Then 
blaze away as quick as you can. Never mind re-loading, keep them 
back for two minutes, and then save yourselves. Let there be no 
mistake. Fire and retreat. Max, give your revolver to Crake (he 
can use it with his left hand) and take his rifle. Good! Remember 
my words. Tire, and retreat to the ladies’ room.” 

So saying he crept along the wall towards the now smouldering 
gate, and was lost to our sight. 

The shouts from outside sounded wilder than ever, but scarcely 
drowned the roaring and crackling of the fire. Then came a crash, 
and we were half blinded by a shower of sparks. The doors had 
fallen in! A shriek of triumph, a rush, and Massom was with us 
again, almost in the midst of the enemy, who were thrown back, and 
massed together by the unexpected obstacle. 

“Now then, give it them. Fire! Keep them at bay for two 
minutes. Fire—quick, quick! The shot galls. Bravo! Well 
done, Jules !—bricks, stones, anything!—keep them back for one minute 
more. Is that your last shot, Templar? Now follow me; stoop, so 
that they may riot see us. Well done all!” 

In those few moments we had fired sixteen balls and four charges 
of slugs point blank into a crowd of some seventy fanatics. They 
reeled and retreated, and amidst the smoke and confusion could not 
see that the barricade was left undefended. Thoroughly cowed in the 
midst of their expected triumph, they stood crowded together in the 
centre of the narrow court; the foremost, almost every man of whom 
was more or less wounded, pressing those behind into the fire, which 
still blazed fiercely at the gate, and the latter struggling on, to avoid 
the flames. Under the feet of this dense heaving concourse hissed 
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the slow match of owr mine, and just as we reached the ladies’ room it 
exploded. 

A roar as of a hundred-pounder fired at one’s ear, a muffled rumble 
and crash, a few screams, and then silence! 

At first I thought that the whole house was coming down, and 
indeed a portion of the roof fell close to where we stood, trying to 
resuscitate poor Susie and Kate who had fainted. Our sudden rush 
into their presence led them to think that all was lost, and the ex- 
plosion which followed was too much even for their brave spirits. 
Poor girls! they had behaved nobly throughout, and we had had 
little time to comfort and uphold them. 

How long we were thus engaged I know not. I was aroused by 
Massom—who had left us soon after the mine sprang—coming back 
into the room. I started up, and seized my rifle. 

“You need not trouble yourself to load again,” he said, “it’s all 
over. The walls of the court have fallen. Not one man escaped. 
It’s a horrible sight—horrible ; but——” 

“Good God, Massom! are you hit ?” 

“Yes; but hush! A scoundrel stabbed me in the back as I lit the 
fuse, and I’m bleeding more than is good forme. It won’t do for her” 
(pointing to Kate) “to see me as lam. Julescan do all I want. Tell 
her we are saved—that you yourself are safe,” he added, with a smile, 
“and she will soon be well.” 

It was, indeed, for the best that Kate and her sister did not sce 
him as he was; for his caftan dripped with blood, and he could hardly 
stand. 

When, some days afterwards, I told my Kate—mine then—what 
she had said in the moments which preceded consciousness, she 
observed that I was a goose to mind what a half-fainting woman 
might say. But you see, as she had repeated those words, “Dear 
Jack,” though without adding, ‘‘ save me,” to my beard (and delight- 
fully close to it) whilst in her full senses it did noé matter. 

Massom’s wound was a nasty slash, but to a man of his constitution 
not dangerous. The cadme had slipped on his shoulder-blade. Poor 
Crake had to have his hand amputated when we got back to Beyrout, 
and Templar’s ball gave some trouble before it would consent to come 
out of his shoulder. I mention these facts now, because, having given 
an account of the battle, it is proper to make a return of killed and 
wounded. Fortunately I have no name to put down in that fatal 
first category, for our side. But oh! that courtyard! Well might 
Massom say it was horrible—horrible! At every step a leg, an arm, 
a shapeless, blackened, bleeding thing, which might once have been a 
body or a head. Ugh! Let me go on with my story, and try to 
forget the sight. 

At a council of war held by Massom’s bedside—the side of the floor 
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where he lay—it was resolved that Jules should be sent into Beyrout 
for help. _Massom’s horse was dead lame, but our assailants had left 
horses and mules in plenty, tethered in the date palm grove. The 
enthusiastic little Frenchman joyously accepted the service of danger 
(for a remnant of the enemy were hiding about somewhere), and I 
went out with him to choose a steed and speed him on his way. The 
téte de pont was another nasty sight, but Jules was equal to it; and 
as he insisted upon taking it for granted he would have to fight his 
way, he levied contributions of pistols, yataghans, and guns. enough to 
arm a company, from the dead, as he passed. 

This sort of work did not suit me, and I walked on by myself, when 
I heard a sudden cry from my companion : 

“Mon Dieu! Monsieur le Capitaine! Venez-venez vite! Le pauvre 
maliheureux! Il est mort. C’est bien M. Frank, et il est mort!” 

It was indeed Frank, but not dead. A chance shot—perhaps that 
long shot of Number Three—had struck him. There he lay, with the 
foolish papers that had caused so much bloodshed, still clutched in his 
hand. 

We carried him back to the fort, and by the time we had done so 
there was no longer any necessity for M. Jules’ arsenal. The consul 
had indeed left for the Lebanon, and Massom’s letter, stating our peril 
and asking for help, was delivered to his vice; but he—knowing the 


handwriting, and thinking it was on private affairs—scrupled to open 
it, and sent right and left, seeking Massom, to ask if he could serve 


him, in the absence of his chief. Not finding him he got anxious 
(fortunately for us) and opened the letter. 

Before noon a force of cavalry, with the Pasha of Beyrout himsel( 
at their head, galloped up to the fort—now a greater ruin than ever— 
and at daybreak next morning we had the ineffable satisfaction of 
seeing the white ensign of the Royal Yacht Squadron flying within a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and the boats of the Susan grounded 
on the beach. 

Iam happy to say that the ceremony at the marriage of Captain 
John Max, of H.M.’s —th Regiment, with Kate, only daughter of the 
late William Templar, was performed by the Reverend Frank Sefton 
without any assistance. Frank having accepted a living near his 
brother-in-law’s estate, which became vacant soon after our return to 
England, I will not do him the injustice to hint that a bullet through 
the lungs had knocked the old spirit out of him. No, I believe that 
he would face the fire of a battalion in defence of what he thinks 
right. But his experience at Rome and in Syria has proved to him 
that a man cannot fight the errors of three centuries and upwards 
single-handed—that there are several ways of converting people, and 


that the worst of them all is to offend deep-rooted convictions by too 
much zeal. 
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Cnarter XXNIII. 
A DIFFICULT POSITION. 


Two days passed over. their heads without the inmates of Brough 
Hall receiving any intelligence from London. During the time 
the anxicty of Mrs. Harcourt and Charlotte—the latter especially— 
had been great indeed. Mrs. Harcourt was disappointed in not 
receiving an answer from her husband by return of post as she expected, 
while Charlotte was even more so at hearing no news from Mr. Gurdon, 
who had informed her in his letter that he would arrive the following 
day. Mrs. Harcourt’s suspicions as to who Mr. Gurdon might be 
even drowned her motherly anxiety to bring about in Charlotte’s 
mind a better feeling towards Giddy. She noticed that the girl avoided 
being left alone with him by every means in her power ; but this 
behaviour, which formerly would have caused her great sorrow, she 
now treated as a matter of no importance, or slight indeed in com- 
parison with the discovery she thought she had made. Mrs. Harcourt 
even noticed the sad, careworn expression of her son (which a few 
weeks before would have gone to her heart) with no more interest 
than she did the repugnance Charlotte seemed to have in being in his 
society. 

Both young Harcourt and Charlotte were really objects of sympathy. 
Giddy easily perceived her wish to avoid him, and he feared the strong 
probability that she had formed another attachment—yet his pride 
would not allow him to question her on the subject. Mrs. Harcourt 
had scrupulously abstained from speaking to him about it, the doubt 
she entertained, painful as it was, being far less so than the certainty 
that she was correct in her suspicions. Charlotte, who was clearly 
aware of Giddy’s feelings, while she avoided him, felt for him the mosi 
sincere pity. She really was exceedingly fond of him, but she had 
been so long accustomed to look upon him in the light of the mere 
playfellow of her childhood, that it would have been difficult for her, 
even before her acquaintance with Mr. Gurdon, to entertain for him 
any warm attachment—and now it appeared impossible. Fortunately, 
Mr. Gourlay, now that he was able to leave the house, was too much 
cecupied with the cares of his estate and local matters to pay much 
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attention to what was going on in his own family. And yet even he, 
without being able to account for the feeling, was not altogether free 
from the oppression which seemed to weigh upon the spirits of those 
around him. 

On the third morning, while Mr. Gourlay, accompanied by Giddy, 
was superintending some alterations going on in a distant part of his 
estate, a servant entered the breakfast-room in which Mrs. Harcourt, 
Charlotte, and Miss Turner were assembled, to inquire for her master, 
as a messenger from Mr. Waterton’s office had arrived, and wished 
particularly to speak with him. An expression of almost painful anxiety 
was visible on the faces of the three ladies. Mrs. Harcourt was the first 
to recover herself. 

“You had better send some one for your master,” she said. “He 
is somewhere in the grounds, but I do not know in what part. The 
messenger,” she continued, “you may as well serd into the library, 
and there let him wait till Mr. Gourlay returns.” 

‘The man left the room, and after sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow the messenger to be ushered into the library Mrs. Harcourt 
left the breakfast-room, and under pretence of looking for a book, but 
in reality to see who the messenger might be, and to draw from him 
if possible some particulars respecting Mr. Gurdon, entered the library, 
where she found Silas Morphett.” 

“You are waiting, I think, for Mr. Gourlay ?” she said, as she advanced 
towards the book-shelves and took out a book almost at hazard; “be 
seated,” she continued ; “he will be here shortly I expect.” 

Silas Morphett silently obeyed her, and Mrs. Harcourt, determining 
not to miss the object of her visit to the library, said to him: 

“You come from Mr. Waterton’s office, I believe.” 

“T do ma’am,” said Silas. 

“T hope it is not on business that will require Mr. Gourlay to leave 
the house for any time, for he is hardly sufficiently recovered from his 
late accident to allow him to do so without prejudice to his health. 
Even the little exercise he takes about the grounds in my opinion does 
him no good.” 

“My errand is a very simple one,” said Silas, “and will require no 
fatigue on his part. It is merely to obtain his signature to a paper I 
have brought with me, and which Mr. Gurdon himself would have 
brought had he not been detained in London.” 

“Dear me, I thought he had returned two or three days ago,” 
said Mrs. Harcourt. 

“He was expected, ma’am, but he has been detained in town ‘in 
consequence of the death of a relative.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear it.” Said Mrs. Harcourt, trying to wear 
an expression of condolence on her face—though she hardly succeeded 
in her effort. “TI hope it is no near relative 7 
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“No, not very near, ma'am,” replied Silas. “I don’t know exactly 
the degree of relationship. The death has been long expected. She 
was very old; some say as much as ninety years of age, and she has 
been bedridden for a considerable time. In fact her decease I have no 
doubt would be considered a happy release by all who were interested 
in her.” 

“Had she many relatives ?” inquired Mrs. Harcourt. 

“T understand Mr. Gurdon was the only relative she had in the 
world. If so, it will be a fortunate thing for him, for she has the 
reputation of being very wealthy.” 

“What was her name?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. “I formerly had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Gurdon, but do not remember his 
mentioning having such a relative.” 

“She was a Mrs. Matthews, residing somewhere over the Surrey 
side of the water,” said Silas; “but where I hardly know. This 
morning we received a letter from Mr. Gurdon stating that the oid 
lady had been found dead in her bed, and that he should be detained 
in town till after the funeral. He requested that during his absence 
I would perform his duties for him, and Mr. Gourlay’s signature being 
required to a paper on some county business I thought I would ride 
over myself, and then I could convey to him the pleasing intelligence 
respecting the fortune his friend Mr. Gurdon had inherited.” 

“Tt will no doubt give him great satisfaction,” said Mrs. Harcourt 
almost mechanically, so startled was she at the course events appeared 
to be taking. “ But here he comes, and you will be able to tell him 
yourself.” So saying Mrs. Harcourt bowed to Silas Morphett and 
left the room. 

Mr. Gourlay, accompanied by young Harcourt, now entered the 
library, and Silas, having obtained from Mr. Gourlay the required 
signature, said to him: 

“Tam sure, sir, you will be pleased to hear the cause of Mr. Gurdon’s 
not calling on you himself as he would otherwise have done. A very 
aged relative of his died suddenly, and it is imagined left him her 
fortune, which is very large.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Gourlay. “TI am very glad to hear it, and wish 
him joy. Is he her only relative ?” 

“So I understand, sir,” said Silas. “I never heard of any other, at 
any rate, and am told he is her heir.” 

“T should not be sorry, Giddy,” said Mr. Gourlay, “if your father 
met with a similar good fortune.” Then addressing Silas, he continued, 
“My young friend’s father, Mr. Harcourt, is situated in a similar 
position. He is heir to an old lady who has been bedridden for many 
years, @ woman whom nobody loves, and nobody will regret when 
they hear of her death.” 

Silas made no answer to Mr. Gourlay’s remark, but cast a piercing 
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glance on young Harcourt, as if scrutinising his features with the 
utmost minuteness. Even Mr. Gourlay noticed the expression on his 
countenance, and also thought that Silas had seemed surprised at the 
mention of Mr. Harcourt’s name. 

“Do you know anything of Mr. Harcourt ?” he inquired of Silas. 

“ Nothing whatever, sir,” replied Silas, sharply—so sharply, indeed, 
that Mr. Gourlay thought he might have inadvertently given him 
some offence. “1 know nothing of him whatever, how should I?” he 
continued. 

“Merely that you looked surprised when you heard his name,” said 
Mr. Gourlay, “1 have no other reason.” 

Silas made no direct reply to this remark, but after casting a defiant 
glance on him, which vanished so quickly that a flash of lightning 
could hardly have been more rapid, he said, abruptly : 

“Tf you have no further commands, sir, for me, or message to Mr. 
Waterton, I will take my leave, as I have several places to call at 
before I return.” 

“No, I have no message for Mr. Waterton; but if you are writing 
to Mr. Gurdon, pray convey my congratulations to him on his good 
fortune. But,” he continued, noticing Silas, who had taken up his 
hat, walking swiftly out of the room, “ will you not take some refresh- 
ment before you go?” 


“Nothing, thank you, sir,” said Morphett. “I wish you good 
morning.” 

“T cannot think what is the matter with that fellow,” said Mr. 
Gourlay to Giddy, “I have evidently done something to offend him ; 
yet I do not know what. He is an ill-tempered, crotchety fellow, but 
an excellent man of business, and one the bench of magistrates can 
thoroughly depend upon. Had he been a certificated attorney, 1 
should certainly have used my influence to get him appointed clerk to 
the bench, on the resignation of Mr. Waterton. But we have a very 
good fellow in his place. By-the-by,” he continued, as he was leaving 
the room, “I think you know him, Giddy. His name is Gurdon, and 
you met him at the ball at Willis’ Rooms. 
quaintance when he comes down here again. 
great favourite with us all.” 

Both Giddy and his mother had but little wish for society that day. 
Mrs. Harcourt on leaving the library had retired to her bed-room, 
there to think over with as calm a brain as she could the terrible 
certainty she had now arrived at, and deliberate what course she 
ought to pursue. To the question she put to herself, whether she 
should tell Mr. Gourlay who the old lady was who had left her fortune 
to Mr. Gurdon, she answered in the negative. It would, she reflected, 


be premature to mention the subject till the will was opened, and that 
would not be till after the funeral. 


You must form his ac- 
He is, I assure you, a 


Then, again, the suspicion now 
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came before her more prominently than ever, that Mr. Gurdon had 
proposed to Charlotte without her father’s knowledge, and had most 
probably been accepted—a conclusion she had arrived at by the 
systematic manner Charlotte avoided Giddy’s society. But the close re- 
semblance between the names of Gurdon and Gordon brought before her 
such unpleasant reminiscences, and opened out such cruel probabilities, 
that she had not the courage to attempt to meddle with it. At last, like 
a sensible woman, as in reality she was, she resolved to do nothing 
on her own responsibility, but to write by that night’s post again to her 
husband, narrating exactly the conversation which had taken place 
between her and Silas Morphett, and begging him this time to answer 
her by return of post, as she was in a state of great anxiety and doubt. 

But if any doubt existed in the mind of Mrs. Harcourt as to 
Charlotte’s having accepted Mr. Gurdon, none remained in that of 
Giddy’s. He was certain it was a fact. He had easily concluded 
from Charlotte’s coolness of behaviour to him that his love was not 
returned, and he more than once began to suspect that a rival had 
made an impression on her heart; but now he was convinced. He 
remembered full well the pleasure Charlotte had shown the night of 
the ball in the attentions she received from Mr. Gurdon; and he 
was also obliged to admit him to be a handsome, gentlemanly man, 
obnoxious as these qualifications might have been to him in his 
(Giddy’s) present position. With all the impetuosity of youth, his 
first determination was to seek out Mr. Gurdon, and defy him to 
mortal combat; but the moment afterwards, the absurdity of such a 
proceeding presented itself to him, and he relinquished it. Still, the 
natural desire of every man to have a meeting with his rival was 
dominant in Giddy, and he would certainly have put the suggestion 
into execution had he not fortunately been withheld by the remem- 
brance that Mr. Gurdon was at that moment in town, and the date of 
his return uncertain. There appeared to remain for him but one 
course, and that was to obtain an interview with Charlotte, and hear 
from her own lips whether there was still any hope for him, and if she 
replied in the negative, to implore her to tell him whether she was 
attached to another. What he would do in that case, he found some 
difficulty in determining. Although his pride whispered to him that 
he should then withdraw from the field, a still stronger wish came 
over him to have a personal quarrel with Mr. Gurdon. 

He deliberated over these two points for some time, without being 
able to decide on either. At last he gave them up in despair, and fell 
back on his original intention to ask for an interview with Charlotte, 
and afterwards follow the course which circumstances might point 
out as being the most advisable. 

Giddy now seated himself at the table in the library, and commenced 
a very pathetic epistle to Charlotte, requesting her to grant him an 
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interview in the garden. He explained his unhappy state of mind, 
the strong love he bore her, and his alarm lest another might have 
made a more favourable impression on her heart than himself. Hoping 
against hope that such might not be the case, and wishing to call her 
good feelings more directly towards himself, he went further into detail 
on the strong love he bore her, and in this style he continued till he 
had completed the first page, when the idea struck him that very 
possibly Charlotte might be induced, by the tenor of his letter, to 
decline an interview with him, at any rate, without her father’s per- 
mission. ‘This contingency appeared so evident, that he determined 
not to let the letter go. He tore it up intoa thousand pieces, and then 
threw them into the waste-paper basket. Another letter was now 
commenced in a more ofi-hand style, pretty much, in fact, such as he 
would have written to Charlotte two or three years before. In it he 
merely said he wished to speak to her about something of great im- 
portance, and asked her to meet him in the garden in the afternoon. 
This he signed, “Your's affectionately—G.H.” 

On reading over the letter before putting it into an envelope, it 
struck him that its style was hardly suited to the occasion, and he 
resolved, after reading it a second time, that it should not be sent to 
Charlotte. He now tore it up, and placing some note-paper again 
before him, dipped his pen in the ink, and awaited for some moments a 
flash of inspiration—but none came. At last, almost in despair, he 
was on the point of throwing the pen back into the inkstand, when 
the door opened, and Charlotte entered the room. 

Young Harcourt felt so much surprised at seeing her at such a 
moment that he forgot to rise from his chair to receive her, while 
Charlotte appeared perfectly collected and self-possessed. And yet 
there was something about her manner which seemed to indicate that 
she had expected to find him alone. Having closed the door, she 
advanced towards him, and stood by his side, neither of them speaking 
a word. Fora moment Charlotte seemed puzzled what to do; and 
then, as if she felt the necessity for commencing a conversation, she 
said to him with an air of indifference in her tone: 

“What are you going to do this morning, Giddy? It seems a pity 
you should remain indoors, and the weather so beautiful. As yet you 
have seen nothing of the country, which is well worth seeing. Papa 
is going to call this afternoon on a brother magistrate, who resides 
some miles off; why do you not go with him? I assure you the drive 
is a charming one.” 

Giddy Harcourt remained silent for a few moments as if irresolute, 
and then said, looking at her in a melancholy manner, “ No Charlotte, 
I shall not go.” 

“ And why not?” she asked. “Papa will, I am sure, be delighted to 
have"you with him.” 
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“He is very kind I know,” replied Giddy, “but I have no spirits 


either for that or for anything else.” 

“ How so Giddy,—are you not well ?” 

Willingly would he have replied that she was herself the cause of 
his low spirits, but he remained silent. A singular feeling of oppres- 
sion had come over him. He, who a few minutes before had so 
ardently desired a private interview with Charlotte that he might 
make one last desperate effort to gain her affection, had now the 
opportunity he so much desired, and was yet unable to utter a word. 
Charlotte's womanly tact easily told her what was the matter with 
him, and by way of encouragement, she said : 

“ But tell me, Giddy, what is the matter with you? You make me 
feel very uneasy, and I am sure Mrs. Harcourt is also uneasy about 
you. And | have even noticed papa look at you several times as if 
he feared something had occurred to distress you.” 

“ Charlotte,” said Giddy, now rising from his chair as if actuated by 
a desperate impulse, “ Charlotte, you know perfectly well what is the 
matter with me.” 

It was now Charlotte’s turn to be silent. She had half conceived 
the idea of professing ignorance upon the subject, but she thought 
that either her denial would be seen through, or, what was more likely, 
at such a moment it was unworthy of her to attempt a deception, 
venial, as it might be. Giddy, finding she did not answer, said to her: 

“Charlotte, I say again, you are the cause! Why have you changed 
towards me in the manner you have ?” 

“In what way do you mean, Giddy ?” 

“In behaving in the cold manner you do,” he replied. “You appear 
to avoid me by every means in your power, and instead of being as 
open and candid with me as you used to be, it is now with difficulty I 
can get from you half a dozen consecutive words—at least addressed to 
me,” he added with some pique. ‘* What have I done to offend you ?” 

“Nothing whatever, Giddy. I have never had occasion to be 
offended with you in my life.” 

“Why then are you so strange and cold with me ?” 

“Tam not Giddy; it’s your own imagination which induces you to 
think so. I never liked you better than I do at this moment.” 

“ Liked!” said Giddy somewhat reproachfully. 

“Yes Giddy, liked,” said Charlotte in a manner which seemed to 
indicate she had made use of the word advisedly. 

Giddy's eyes filled with tears, but he said nothing. Charlotte 
perceived it, and feeling herself grieved for the pain she had given 
her companion, she said : 

“Dear Giddy, let us understand each other, what is it you require 
of me ?” 

“That you should love me,” said Giddy. ‘ Yes, love me! and I will 
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be content even if you bear towards me a thousandth part of the love 
I have for you.” 

“ Giddy,” said Charlotte, “it is impossible. Iam sorry to be obliged 
to say it, but it is better that Ido so. Ishall always look upon you 
as a dear friend—nay, I will unhesitatingly admit, I shall always love 
you as the kind brother you have ever been to me, but nothing more.” 

“ And why not, Charlotte ?” 

“We cannot help our thoughts in such matters, Giddy,” was her 
reply. 

* But Charlotte, perhaps you may change your opinion.” 

“There is little probability of that.” 

“ And for what reason ?” 

Charlotte remained silent for a moment evidently wishing to make 
the avowal that she loved another, and yet, partly from maidenly reserve, 
but infinitely more from repugnance to hurt the feelings of her friend, 
refraining from doing so. 

“Will you not tell me the truth, Charlotte,” said Giddy at last, 
“are not my suspicions correct, that your love is given to another ?” 

Charlotte still remained silent a little longer, and then said to him : 
“Giddy, I will be frank with you. I do not admit that my affections are 
irrevocably fixed on another, but to a certain extent it is the case, so 
far at least that it would be disrespectful either to him or to you did 
I allow another to address me in terms of affection.” 

“And who may he be?” inquired Giddy. 

Charlotte made no answer, but looked at him attentively as if 
inviting him to suggest some name. 

“Ts it Mr. Gurdon ?” asked Giddy. 

Charlotte still returned no answer, but the expression of her coun- 
tenance gave a silent reply in the affirmative. 

“Charlotte,” said Giddy, hoping against hope that he might be 
mistaken, “for Heaven’s sake answer me candidly, is it Mr. Gurdon ?” 

“Tt is. So, dear Giddy, say no more about it. I am sorry to cause 
you any grief,” she said, the tears now fast pouring down her face ; “I 
never thought the time would come when such a thing would have 
been possible. But it is better to tell you the whole truth than allow 
you to remain in error. Now, dear Giddy, I must go; but at any rate 
let us part friends, for it will grieve me terribly to think you bear me 
any animosity.” 

So saying she offered him her hand, but Giddy Harcourt was so 
overwhelmed with sorrow at the moment that he saw it not, and sinking 
in his chair, he leant his hands on the table, and burying his face in 
them, wept like a child. 

Charlotte, instead of quiting the room as she had intended, advanced 
towards him, and placing her hand kindly on his shoulder, said to 
him, “Dear Giddy, do not be so grieved at what I said. Do not 
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weep so, you will find others far better worthy of loving than I am. 
Pray do not ery so, you little know how unhappy it makes me.” 

Her words however had no effect on Giddy’s sorrow, who continued 
weeping bitterly, while the tears poured down Charlotte’s cheeks 
scarcely less rapidly. And she even went further, and stooped her 
head over him, possibly with the intention of imprinting a kiss on his 
brow. If so, fortunately perhaps she was interrupted, for at that 
moment the door opened, and Miss Turner, with her bonnet on and 
equipped for leaving the house, entered the room. Many women with 
less tact, when they saw the position of the young couple, would have 
quitted the room again. Not so Miss Turner, who, advancing calmly, 
said to Charlotte, with as much placidity in her tone as if she had not 
noticed anything uncommon in her friend’s behaviour : 

“Charlotte, my dear, I came to ask whether you would not like to 
drive with me in the pony chaise this morning, and pay a visit to the 
infant school. You know it is our day for visiting it, and the air is so 
fresh and delightful it will do you good.” 

“T should like it much,” said Charlotte, wiping the tears from her 
face, but not in such a manner as if she wished to conceal that she 
had been erying. “I should like to go much,” she continued, “ and if 
you remain here a few minutes, I will run and put on my bonnet, and 
we will go together.” She then left the room, and Miss Turner 
advanced towards Giddy. 

According to all precedent laid down in novels, Giddy should have 
been surprised and confused at Miss Turner’s appearance. He formed, 
however, an exception to the rule. He looked at her with an 
expression in which sorrow was too deeply stamped for any effectual 
concealment. She addressed him kindly on some matter of common 
occurrence, but at the same time with great sympathy in her tone, as 
if she meant more than she expressed. Giddy answered her almost 
mechanically, and they continued to converse together till Charlotte's 
steps were heard in the passage. 

“ Charlotte is ready,” she said to him, “so I must leave you.” 

Miss Turner then made a step towards the door, when suddenly 
turning round, she looked at Giddy with great kindness in her glance, 
and placed her hand for him to take. Giddy, with gratitude took it, 
for he felt in her behaviour a sympathy for his sorrow which fairly 
went to his heart. Miss Turner then left him, and Giddy remained 
standing at the window till the pony carriage was out of sight. He 
was then on the point of quitting the library, but was doomed before 
doing so to receive another visitor, this time his own mother. She 
looked in her son’s face, and easily perceived the sorrow stamped on it. 
Passing her arms round his neck, she kissed him affectionately, and 
then whispered in his ear : 

“ Do not despair, Giddy, my dear. All hope is not yet lost!” 
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Cuapren XXXIV. 
THE FUNERAL. 

We must now leave the family at Brough Hall, and trace events 
which were passing in London. Harcourt did not receive the first 
letter of his wife till three days after it was written, he being absent 
from town on some law business. On his return, after reading it, he 
was somewhat puzzled how to act; whether to call on Mr. Desbrow, 
or at his aunt’s residence in Nelson Square. After giving the subject 
due consideration, he determined to visit Mr. Desbrow the next morning. 
He had just finished breakfast, and was on the point of quitting the 
house, when a letter was placed in his hand by the servant. On 
opening it, he found it to be from Mr. Desbrow, informing him that 
Mrs. Matthews had died a day or two previously, and that the funeral 
was to take place the following Friday, at which he trusted Mr. 
Harcourt would be present. He further informed him that the time 
the ceremony was to take place would be forwarded to him by the 
undertaker. Mr. Desbrow concluded his letter by stating that he had 
taken upon himself tle duties of arranging the funeral as he had been 
named executor under Mrs. Matthews’ will. 

Although Mrs. Matthews’ life for some years past could hardly have 
been calculated on from one week to another, the intelligence of her 
death caused Harcourt no little surprise, and that not unmixed with 
anxiety. ‘I'o say that he felt the slightest sympatliy for the old lady’s 
loss would be absurd. He bore her no animosity, and that was all 
that could be said of the feeling he had entertained for his aunt for 
many years past. His anxiety, however, was easily explained by Mr. 
Desbrow’s remark in the letter, that he had been left sole executor. 
In Harcourt’s eyes, that short and apparently harmless sentence 
conveyed in it a warning of expensive legal proceedings, which would 
certainly take place. True, he was convinced that his aunt had for 
many years been possessed of property of which he had every reason 
to believe himself the rightful owner. At the same time the accumu- 
lations would have to be accounted for, and as Mr. Desbrow had for a 
long time past had the absolute control of these, Harcourt could not 
shut his eyes to the probability, if not the certainty, that nothing less 
than a Chancery suit would be able to extract from him anything like 
a true statement of affairs. 

Harcourt was upon the point of writing to his wife to inform her 
of his aunt’s death, and the vexatious complications her aflairs appeared 
likely to take, when he remembered the old proverb, “that bad news 
always came too soon,” and he determined to put off writing till after 
the funeral. 


On more than one occasion during the few days which were to elapse 
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before the funeral was to take place, Gideon Harcourt had resolved to 
call at the house in Nelson Square, and in his position, as the only 
living relative of Mrs. Matthews, to make some inquiries as to what 
was taking place with regard to her affairs; but on reconsidering the 
matter he thought very probably any interference on his part, no 
matter how justifiable, might be accepted by Mr. Desbrow as an 
affront, and le concluded it was better that the litigation that would 
evidently ensue between them after the funeral should not in any 
manner be laid to his (Harcourt’s) charge. 

Having arrived at this prudent conclusion, he attempted to drive the 
subject from his mind as much as possible, by occupying himself with 
the legal business he had in hand. All, however, in vain. In spite 
of his endeavours, the litigation which he saw in the future persisted 
in coming prominently before him, till at last his anxiety had assumed 
so intense a form that he was obliged to set all other matters aside, 
and wait with what patience he could till the funeral was over. 

The day named in the undertaker’s note at last arrived, and 
Harcourt, having put on a mourning suit, hired a cab and drove over 
to Nelson Square, where he found the mutes already standing at the 
door. On entering the house many reminiscences of former days came 
into his mind with astounding rapidity, and although not one spark of 
sorrow did he feel for his relative, a certain sad oppression weighed on 
lim so heavily as to stamp on his features an expression of seriousness 
by no means unfitted to the occasion. On entering the parlour he 
found Mr. Desbrow and another gentleman, both evidently there with 
the intention of taking part in the ceremony. Mr. Desbrow, who, as 
naturally might be expected, now began to bear strong traces of age 
upon him, received Harcourt with a half serious, half respectful 
manner. There, was, moreover, a certain air of sorrow on his coun- 
tenance, and he expressed himself feelingly, and in well chosen words 
on the death of his old friend and client, Mrs. Matthews. He concluded 
by saying death was at all times a very solemn affair, and although 
the decease of Mrs. Matthews might have been anticipated, still it 
could not pass without occasioning a feeling of sorrow on the minds 
of those who had known her so long, and her death, natural as it was, 
ought to be a warning to them all. 

Harcourt’s perspicacity at the moment being too much dulled by the 
sad feeling the house and its surroundings had occasioned, did not 
notice the hypocrisy which evidently formed the basis of Mr. Desbrow’s 
remark. His attention was, however, called to it by an evident sneer 
on the face of the other occupant of the room, who was standing some- 
what in Mr. Desbrow’s rear, when the latter, seeing Harcourt’s gaze 
fixed on their companion, said : 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Harcourt, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Gurdon, in whose welfare Mrs. Matthews has for so many years 
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taken so great an interest that I thought it right to invite him to the 
funeral.” 

“ Mr. Gurdon !” said Harcourt, intensely surprised. “ Might I ask it 
you are the gentleman who did my wife and son the honour of calling 
on them after a ball at Willis’ Rooms ?” 

“T am,” said Mr. Gurdon. “And I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of meeting them at Brough Hall, for I understand from a 
letter received from my clerk at X , that they are at this moment on 
a visit to Mr. Gourlay.” 


Harcourt made no remark, and Mr. Desbrow seeing the conversation 
was about to flag, said to him : 

“Perhaps you are not aware that Mr. Gurdon has lately entered 
into partnership with Mr. Waterton, who is the clerk of the magistrates 
at X: . He was fortunate enough to form Mr. Gourlay’s acquaint- 
ance, of whom he speaks as being the most amiable and agreeable, and 
certainly the most intelligent magistrate on the county bench.” 

Harcourt, though totally uninterested in the matter, saw it was 
necessary for him to say something. Nothing, however, better 
presented itself to his mind than to inquire of Mr. Gurdon whether 
he intended to remain long in London. 

“T return without fail this evening. In fact, if I can, almost as 
soon as the funeral is over. The truth is, I have already overstayed 
my time for some days, and am most anxious to get back.” 

Harcourt made no further remark, and a dead silence occurred for 
some moments. Fortunately at the time the undertaker entered the 
room for the purpose of fitting on the gloves, and a few minutes after- 
wards the wheels of a carriage were heard drawing up to the door, 
and then the tread of the undertaker’s men bringing down the coffin. 
The noise of wheels, as of a carriage driving off, was again heard, and 
of another drawing up to the door. The undertaker now entered, and 
the three mourners, quitting the house, took their places in the 
mourning coach, and following the hearse, started off for the cemetery. 

It might be imagined that once in the broad glare of day, Harcourt 
would have taken the opportunity of more minutely examining the 
countenances of his companions. So far, however, from this being the 
case, had they not been present with him in the carriage they could 
not have been more perfectly invisible to him than ‘they were at that 
moment, so acutely was his mind fixed on other matters—these 
too on a subject totally apart from anything connected with Mrs. 
Matthews’ estate, and the litigation which was likely to arise from it. 
All his thoughts were now centred on his poor friend at Brough Hall, 
and the danger he was in of being recognised by Mr. Desbrow—no 
unlikely occurrence, considering the connection which evidently existed 
between him and Mr. Gurdon, although it is but justice to add that 
the latter seemed to hold for Mrs. Matthews’ solicitor a feeling almost 
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of aversion. Still, there was no doubt a connection of some sort between 
them, whether in business matters or how it would be impossible to say, 
and Gideon Harcourt knew too well that a solicitor in the country 
might be acting in strict concert with one in London without the 
slightest good feeling existing between them. And then again, if Mr. 
Desbrow should discover in Mr. Gourlay the escaped convict, Christian 
Brandon, how terrible would be the result! Poor Christian, who, by 
years of industry and integrity, had, to a certain extent, condoned the 
crime he had formerly been guilty of, and risen to an honourable and 
highly respectable position in society, would be again cast down to the 
level of an escaped felon. And this was still more aggravated by 
the fact that the amiable girl, his daughter, would, if she did not share 
in her father’s degradation, be rendered unhappy for life; while the 
knowledge that the daughter whom he had taken so much pains to 
teach to respect him, and who believed him to be the very soul of 
honor, would be overwhelmed with anguish when she became 
aware of his previous history, would weigh on him so heavily as to 
infallibly sink him with sorrow to the grave. 

The arrival of the procession at the cemetery to some extent had 
the effect of changing the current of Harcourt’s thoughts, though not 
so completely as to allow them to be fixed on the ceremony which was 
taking place. On their road homewards, they returned to him with 
so much force that from the time the carriage left the cemetery till its 
arrival in Nelson Square Harcourt uttered not.a word. Nor were his 
companions more loquacious. Had Harcourt been sufficiently master 
of himself to have taken any heed of the others, he would have noticed 
that Mr. Gurdon seemed pre-occupied and in deep thought; while on 
the face of Mr. Desbrow was an expression of anxiety, yet mixed with 
determination, as if he had a difficult task to perform, but was resolved 
to go through it with coolness and resolution, cost what it might. 

The three gentlemen were now ushered into the drawing-room, 
where they found Mrs. Parker, the housekeeper. She had prepared 
for them some refreshment, and appeared at the time merely to be 
casting her eye over the table to ascertain that all was in order. Not- 
withstanding his preoccupation, Harcourt could not help casting an 
investigating glance on the woman. She was dressed in deep and 
good mourning, and had all the appearance of a housekeeper in a 
highly respectable establishment, and the favourable impression was 
further increased by the strong remains of former beauty still visible 
on her features. She appeared by no means embarrassed at the 
entrance of the gentlemen, but with perfect self-possession bowed to 
them as she passed and quitted the room. Neither Mr. Desbrow nor 
Mr. Gurdon appeared to take the slightest notice of her. 

After they had partaken of some refreshment, Mr. Desbrow, drawing 
his chair closer to the candle which stood on the table, and placing on 
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his spectacles, drew from his pocket a paper which he stated to be Mrs 
Matthews’ will. . He was on the point of reading it, when he rose from 
his seat, and still holding the will in his hand, went to the door and 
opening it, saw standing on the landing outside, the housekeeper, who 
had evidently placed herself there for the purpose of hearing the will 
read. With admirable self-possession Mr. Desbrow said to her: 

“Oh! I merely wanted to say to you, Mrs. Parker, that I shall feel 
obliged if you will tell any one who may call and wish to see me that 
I shall be at my office between four and five o’clock, but that at 
present I am much occupied, and do not wish to be disturbed.” 

Mrs. Parker, with a self-possession fully equal to that of Mr. 
Desbrow, said she would obey him, and descended the stairs as ‘coolly 
as if she had not been detected in the act of listening to what was 
going forward. 

Mr. Desbrow now seated himself again, and unfolding the will 
quietly read it through. But although he attempted to do so in 
the calm matter-of-fact way a lawyer is accustomed to read a document 
of the kind, there was occasionally a certain momentary tremulousness 
about his tone, which might have. given rise to the suspicion that he 
was not as impassive on the subject as he tried to appear. Neither 
Harcourt however nor Mr. Gurdon noticed the circumstance, so xeenly 
was their attention riveted on the will. 

Mrs. Matthews’ will commenced in the regular manner. After 
stating that she was then in sound mind, and revoking all other wills, 
she went on to state, that inasmuch as her nephew, Gideon Harcourt, 
had through the greater part of his life shown her so much ingratitude, 
she considered all ties of relationship as morally cancelled between them, 
and for that reason she had omitted leaving him any beneficial interest 
in her will. She then bequeathed to her faithful servant, Mrs. Parker, 
the sum of two hundred pounds, free of legacy duty, and the whole of 
the remainder of her property to her friend Walter Gurdon, in conse- 
quence -of the great respect and affection she had always received at 
his hands. She further named her old friend and legal adviser, Mr. 
Desbrow, as the sole executor of her will. The document had been 
duly signed by Mrs. Matthews, in a hand which, though legible enough, 
plainly proved her infirm condition at the time, and was witnessed by 
two of her servants. Old Betty, already mentioned, had only placed 
her mark, while the other signature was that of a girl who had 
formerly been in Mrs. Matthews’ service. 

For some moments after the reading of the will, not a word was 
spoken by any of those present. Short as it was, it had evidently 
caused Mr. Desbrow some exertion to read it, and he appeared by his 
silence as if trying to recover himself, while his face assumed a placid 
business-like air, as if the subject had interested him but little. Had 
the party, however, been in the clear light of day instead of the dim 
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light given by the candles in the darkened room, and had the 
minds of his companions not been occupied on other matters, they 
might have seen a slight nervous twitching about the lips, which 
showed the solicitor was not as much at his ease as he pretended to be. 
Surprise was the dominant expression on Mr. Gurdon’s countenance ; 
while that on Gideon Harcourt’s was undisguised indignation. As 
soon as he had somewhat recovered his self-possession, he rose from 
his chair, and addressing Mr. Desbrow in a stern voice, said : 

“Tt would be useless, sir, for me at the present moment to make 
any comments on that will, or to inquire on what principle of 
equity you, as a solicitor, could draw it up, knowing perfectly well 
at the time that the title of Mrs. Matthews to a considerable portion 
of the property she enjoyed was of the most defective description. Of 
course you must be aware that I shall not allow the will to remain 
undisputed, and permit me to say it would be an insult to your legal 
knowledge to hint that you were not fully aware I should do so 
at the time it was drawn up. I much regret,” he continued, turning 
to Mr. Gurdon, “that any unpleasant feeling should arise between 
us, ‘and I am sure, as an honourable man, when you are better 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, you will admit that my 
present indignat on has not arisen without due provocation.” 

Harcourt now advanced a step towards the door for the purpose of 
leaving, when Mr. Desbrow said to him in his most plausible tone and 
manner : 

“And I am also most fully persuaded that both you and Mr. 
Gurdon, when you have gone somewhat deeper into the matter, 
will both be ready to admit that I have acted in the interest of my 
client in the most honourable and straightforward manner. I much 
regret, Mr. Harcourt, the view you take, and I shall, though with 
very great sorrow, be prepared to reply to any proceedings you may 
take relative to the will.” 

Harcourt now quitted the house and returned home, his mind a 
prey at the time to the most cruel anxiety. Harcourt had resolved 
that even from the worst point of view a very considerable portion of 
Mrs. Matthews’ property would have been left to him, and although 
there was every probability of his having some legal proceedings with 
Mr. Desbrow, they would solely be relative to the accumulations and 
arrears, and these after all might have been compromised. But the 
tenor of his aunt’s will now struck him with utter astonishment. 
The audacity Mr. Desbrow had shown in the attempt (for to him 
alone Harcourt attributed the whole of the proceedings) to deprive 
him of the property, completely bereft him—calm lawyer as he was— 
of the power of coolly reflecting on the matter. The only reason- 
able conclusion he could arrive at was, that the next day he would 
employ a solicitor to act on his Lehalf,.for bis own mind was in too 
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perturbed a state to think coolly on the matter. His agitated state 
continued during the whole of the evening, caused alternately by 
indignation and anxiety. Fatigue seemed to have lost its power over 
him, and for many hours after the others of the household had gone 
to bed, he remained seated in his study, attempting to turn over in his 
mind, the best way he could, the steps he ought to take. It was not 
till he saw the first beams of morning bursting through the curtains 
of the windows that he betook himself to his bed. Even there no 
sleep could he obtain, so vividly did his mind continue occupied with 
the events of the past day. 

At last he made a violent attempt to dismiss Mr. Desbrow from his 
imagination, and his thoughts then turned on Mr. Gurdon, and for 
what cause Mrs. Matthews had taken so great a fancy to him. True, 
Harcourt had heard some years before that Mr. Desbrow had intro- 
duced a Jad to her, and that she had shown him some civility, but he 
had since lost sight of him altogether. Could it be the same? If so, 
what relationship existed between Mr. Gurdon and Mr. Desbrow? 
Suddenly an idea crossed his mind, which at the moment drove from 
it every other thought. It had struck him that Mr. Gurdon’s features 
were not altogether unknown to him, and he was thinking where he 
had seen them, when by one of those inexplicable fantasies which are 
so common to most of us, the countenance of poor Sarah Brandon 
came before him, and he thought the resemblance between her and 
Mr. Gurdon was very evident. Then again he recollected that Mrs. 
Brandon’s maiden name was Gordon. Could it be possible that this 
Mr. Gurdon was the illegitimate child of the poor woman who had so 
long since gone to her account? He now endeavoured to trace out 
some other subjects which would either strengthen the conclusion or 
dispel it altogether, and he then remembered some passages in his wife’s 
letters, which at the time he read them he considered of little im- 
portance, but which now began to assume points of great interest. 
Indeed, so interesting did they at last appear, that he resolved, instead 
of employing a solicitor, to start the next day for Brough Hall, and 
there, in company with his wife, turn over the steps he ought to take 
in the matter. 

Harcourt rose early, and after having ordered his carpet bag to be 
packed, he seated himself at the breakfast table, resolving, as soon 
as his meal was over, to leave London, and put his project of the night 
before into execution. At last the time arrived for him to leave the 
house for the train, and he was upon the point of ordering his servant 
to fetch a cab, when a ring was heard at the bell, and a few moments 
afterwards the servant entered the room, telling him that a lady in 
deep mourning, but who would not give her name, wished to speak to 
him on important business. Vexed at the interruption, Harcourt was 


on the point of saying that he could not see her that day, when she, 
“OL, XXXIL 25 
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as if impatient at the delay—or possibly dreading that Harcourt might 
refuse to see her—walked into the room, and presented herself before 
‘him. At first sight her features seemed not unknown to him, but he 
could not remember where he had seen her. His doubt, however, 
might have arisen from the state of nervous agitation the woman 
seemed to be in. She was ghastly pale, her lips quivered, and there 
Was an expression of intense indignation on her countenance. As soon 
as the servant had closed the door, she said to Harcourt : 

“You recognise me I suppose, sir ?” 

“Candidly,” he replied, “I do not. Your features are perfectly 
well known to me, but where I have met you I do not remember.” 

“And yet it was only yesterday you saw me,” said the visitor. 
“But no wonder, after the shock I have received, that you should 
have forgotten me so soon. My name is Parker, and I was lately 
housekeeper to Mrs. Matthews. You saw me yesterday at the funeral, 
though God knows, as I said before, since then I have had trouble 
enough to change my features out of all recognition ’’—and here the 
woman, throwing herself on a chair, put her hands to her face, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Harcourt was so much moved at the sight of her sorrow, that he 
advanced towards her and tried to console her. As soon as she had 
somewhat recovered, she said to him: 

“You have no reason, sir, for attempting to comfort me, for I 
have. been your enemy all through. I also readily admit it was no 
love I bore you or yours that induced me to come here this morning 
and, acknowledging that I have wronged you, give myself up as a 
prisoner. But,” she continued, clenching her hands, in a paroxysm of 
fury, “I will myself rather suffer any misery than allow that villain 
Desbrow to go unpunished !” 

“Think coolly what you are about,” said Harcourt. “In your 
passion you may say something you would repent of afterwards.” 

“ Never,” replied Mrs. Parker, “I shall never repent it. The only 
repentance I should ever feel would be in failing to bring that villain 
to justice. The will which was read to you yesterday, Mr. Harcourt, 
was a forgery. Mrs. Matthews never executed a will. It is worse 
than a forgery,” she continued, striking her clenched hand upon the 
table with much force, “for the chief forger practised a fraud upon 
his associate. But before I go further let me have a glass of water, 
and I will tell you candidly everything.” 

Harcourt ordered the water to be brought, but Mrs. Parker barely 
put it to her lips; so strong was the spasmodic action of the muscles 
of her throat, that she was unable to swallow. Having placed the 
tumbler on the table she said: 

“Now let me go on. I was formerly well acquainted with Mr. 
Desbrow—I won't say how intimately—and, like most others who 
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have fallen into his power, have had reason most bitterly to repent it. 
For some years I had seen nothing of him, but had maintained myself 
honestly as a housekeeper in a gentleman’s family. Mr. Desbrow at 
length found me out, and proposed that I should become Mrs. Matthews’ 
housekeeper, assuring me that if I did so in the end it would be in- 
finitely to my advantage. From the strong proof I had had of his false- 
hood, at first I refused to believe him, when the remembrances of old 
days perhaps coming over me, I at last gave way, threw up my 
situation, and entered Mrs. Matthews’ service. At first Mr. Desbrow 
showed me great kindness, but afterwards gained such power over 
me, that he proposed getting Mrs. Matthews, who was then almost 
insensible and childish, to make her will, and promised to see that I 
was well remunerated for my trouble. When I asked him in what 
way, he replied that he would propose she should leave me a good 
legacy, and the rest of her property to young Gurdon. Knowing 
perfectly well who young Gurdon was, my womanly feeling was 
aroused, and I refused to enter into the plot.” 

“And who may Mr. Gurdon be?” inquired Harcourt. 

“Mr. Gurdon? Why Mr. Desbrow’s own son, to be sure. His 
mother was that woman Sarah Gordon. But let me go on. Mr. 
Desbrow, finding me so angry, attempted to pacify me, but I would 
not listen to him, and I did not see him for some days. He then 
called again, this time bringing with him what he said was the draft 
of a will. Well, he told me he had been turning the matter over in his 
mind, and had begun to think that if his first suggestion were carried 
out I should not be fairly treated, and that he proposed a different 
arrangement. He then read over to me the draft, in which-the old 
lady’s property was to be shared equally between young Gurdon and 
myself, Mr. Desbrow acting as executor. To this I agreed. The will 
was drawn up, but there arose another difficulty. Mrs. Matthews was 
totally unable to sign her name, and in short—but, however, you 
understand the rest. The whole of the signatures were forged. And 
the villany of that man in this matter did not stop there. Although 
the draft of the will had been written so that I should have inherited 
one-half the old woman’s property, he had, without mentioning it to 
me, altered the will itself, leaving me, as you know, merely the two 
hundred pounds. 

“And has that induced you to call on me?” asked Harcourt. 

“ Not altogether,” said Mrs. Parker. “ After you had left yesterday, 
I taxed Mr. Desbrow with his villany, but he treated my remarks 
with perfect indifference. At last I told him I would denounce him 
to the world as a forger, but he merely sneered, and said to me in his 
bitter way, ‘Don’t dream of doing anything of the kind, my dear, not 
for my sake, but your own. Knowing your temper and disposition, I 
determined to be on the safe side, and for that reason got you to sign 
2E2 
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the names to the will. Now go as soon as you please, and say what 
you like. But remember this—you cannot take one step to my pre- 
judice without compromising yourself to an equal amount, and from 
what I know of your habits and manners I do not think a life of penal 
servitude will by any means sgree with them. You see, my dear,’ he 
continued, bursting into a laugh, ‘ you are after all but a child in my 
hands. Now get over your ill-humour as quickly as you can, and we 
may yet be very good friends. I have it in my power, if I please, to 
benefit you to a very considerable extent, and it would be folly on 
your part to do anything to enrage me.’ He then left me, and I im- 
mediately felt inclined to come and tell you all. I thought, however, 
that perhaps I might repent it afterwards, and resolved to put it off 
till to-day. When morning came, I was as determined as before, and 
here I am, sir. Do with me what you please.” 

For some moments Harcourt was fairly bewildered what to do. He 
did not like to give the woman in charge, and feared, with her im- 
pulsive nature, if she returned to the house in Nelson Square, Mr. 
Desbrow might see her, and again obtain his habitual ascendancy over 
her. Harcourt now told Mrs. Parker so. She remained silent for a 
moment, and then said : 

“T don’t blame you for your suspicion, but that will never be. At 
any rate I will get out of his way, and seek some lodging in this 
neighbourhood, and not return to Nelson Square; or, if you please, I 
will at once go to the police station, and tell the whole truth.” 

“T cannot advise you in the matter,” said Harcourt. ‘You must 
take what steps you please. At the same time, let it clearly be under- 
stood between us, that I shall certainly prosecute Mr. Desbrow for the 
forgery, and in the meantime if you intend to carry out your deter- 
mination, I would advise you to apply to a solicitor to defend you. If 
you have not money, I will advance it to you.” 

Mrs. Parker declined the offer and left the house, stating that 
Harcourt should hear from her in the course of the day, but that he 
need be under no apprehension of her changing her mind. 

Harcourt, on looking at his watch, found it was too late to take the 
train he had intended, and he resolved to remain quietly till the one 
which left in the afternoon. Before quitting the house, he received a 
letter from Mrs. Parker, which had been left by private hand, giving 
him her address, and stating that she thought it better to give him a 
written avowal—of which he could make any use he pleased— 
that she had been implicated in the forgery of the will. She further 
stated that she had written to Mr. Desbrow, informing him of the 
interview she had had with him (Harcourt), and that she had told the 
whole truth about the will.. Harcourt, having read the letter atten- 
tively, placed it in his pocket-book, and in a few minutes was on his 
way to the railway station. 





Herschel as Music- Master. 


From THE GERMAN OF “ ExisE PoLko.” 


Ir would be difficult to recognise in the busy and flourishing town of 
Leeds, situated on the river Aire, and capital of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with its hundred thousand inhabitants, the Leeds of a 
hundred years ago, containing some sixteen thousand people. The 
Leeds citizens thought that a more beautiful spot could not be 
found. 

The Yorkshire hills towered above them, the breeze blew fresh in 
the valley, and many a one sighed as he turned his face homewards 
to the narrow streets, where even in the warm glowing summer days 
it was dark and gloomy. Those houses always looked gloomy, grey, 
and mouldy, the windows always carried a dejected air. Not a mor- 
sel of green was to be seen at windows or on window sills. Indeed, 
no one ever thought of having plants or flowers in the dark rooms of 
those gloomy streets. The good people of Leeds were only too happy 
to be able to get a look at trees and flowers in the green valley of the 
Aire; or, when by chance they had an opportunity of visiting the 
gardens of the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood. 

But there was one exception, for in one of those narrow streets, 
and in one of those gloomy houses, flowers were to be seen, on a very 
neat temporary window sill. There were pots of flourishing mignon- 
nette, rosemary, and some very pretty evergreens. These flowers 
belonged to a foreigner who lodged there in the year 1758. Every 
morning his neighbours saw him bending over his dear flowers, tend- 
ing them with gentle reverence. The young man—as was the 
fashion of those days—wore his hair powdered and tied up behind. 
He had an intellectual brow, bright eyes, and a mouth speaking of 
genuine happiness; his tout ensemble was particularly pleasing and 
striking, and his colour was bright as that of any Highlander. 

By his neighbours he was called the “Foreigner,” but for the 
Leeds folk he was “the handsome music-master ;” at least, his pupils 
had given him this flattering title. But his true name was Friedrich 
Wilhelm Herschel. It was not an easy name for English lips, and 
they therefore ignored it. Herschel was the son of a musical com- 
poser in Hanover ; he had come to London for the sake of increasing 
his musical knowledge. He had then been engaged by the Earl of 
Darlington, to train the choir at Durham. When his engagement 
there ceased, he came to Leeds, highly recommended by the Earl, and 
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for the present settled himself in that town, as music-master, with the 
hope of hereafter removing to Halifax, and becoming organist of the 
church there, its organist being old and infirm. 

In Leeds, Herschel had every chance of success, for its only music- 
master was aged, and becoming deafer every day, and more and more 
addicted to the snuff-box. 

There could be no doubt, that the lovely hands and fingers of the 
fair young ladies of Leeds, required better supervision than their 
poor old music-master could now give them, and they soon took 
advantage of their opportunity. Indeed, they could not get a better 
master than the blue-eyed foreigner, who spoke such charming broken 
English. Never had there been heard in Leeds so many spinets, or 
so few false notes, as in the time of the foreign music-master. 

When Herschel played the organ in the great church in Leeds, the 
House of God was like a beautiful flower garden, so crowded was it 
with youth and beauty. Still, notwithstanding this, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Herschel was only a poor music-master, for his music lessons were 
but poorly paid. Everything was very expensive in Leeds, and then 
he wore out so many pairs of shoes ; and, high though his four-storied 
rooms were, the rent seemed—strange to say—even higher ; indeed, 
the laughing rosy faces of his pupils were the brightest episodes in 
the foreigner’s life. Day after day, from early morning until late at 
night, he worked and walked in the one grey coat; in summer's heat, 
in winter’s cold. When it blew very hard, he took off his hat, and 
carried it carefully under his arm, and went without hat or umbrella. 
But he was pleasant and kind with his pupils, and always looked a 
gentleman. The cold only made his cheeks glow brighter, and the 
hottest sun improved his good looks. 

‘The young girls are very much interested in that young man who 
is never scen at the tavern, and who always pays his tailor’s bills. 
What can prevent the music-master, according to his wont, from 
sauntering by the river’s bank, and meeting friendly glances and 
winning smiles ? 

Opposite Herschel’s window was another tall, narrow house, with 
just such another window as his own. Every afternoon an old man, 
conducted by a girl, was led to this window, and placed in a chair by 
it; then the girl placed herself opposite the old man, and began to 
read from a large book. The man’s head was generally bent down on 
his chest, but sometimes he raised it, as if struck by something the 
girl read ; then the music-master could see his clear-cut profile and 
the strong lines around his mouth. 

The girl sat near the window, on a high chair; her figure seemed 
deformed—one shoulder higher than the other. You saw that she 


was young, by her brow and softly-rounded cheeks; but Herschel had 
never yet seen a girl’s face so pale, so grave. 
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Her beautiful brown hair was braided in heavy plaits, but not with 
the care with which maidens usually arrange their tresses; she had 
no dear eyes to see it, no dear lips to say to her: “ How pretty you 
are with your hair so beautifully arranged!” Sundays and week-days 
she wore black, relieved by no collar, no cuffs; no fresh flower ever 
brightened her sombre toilette. 

Herschel felt his heart ache for this gir], and when she opened her 
window, longed to be able to do so for her, for he saw what hard work 
it was for her poor delicate hands. When his own window was open 
he could hear her weak sad voice, reading ; and though he could not 
understand a word of what she said, yet at once he began to think of 
an old forgotten song which he used to hear his grandmother sing 
lng ago. Then the music-master used to seat himself before his 
spinet and commence playing the old tune; but he soon forgot his old 
tune, and commenced merry lively airs, which used to bring his child- 
hood vividly before him ; he struck up some quadrilles and other dances, 
and very soon he found himself once more with his young sisters, their 
childish figures draped in scarlet cloaks, amongst a group of lively 
young friends assembled at his father’s house—he the happiest and 
brightest of all. Then Herschel came back to his present life, closed 
the spinet, went to the window, and there perceived that the girl had 
been listening to him; her white hands lay folded on the large book, 
and her eyes were full of sadness. 

“Tam sure that poor girl has never had a dance ;” and Herschel, 
for very pity’s sake, would have played all night long for her, if by so 
doing, he could have given her any pleasure. 

“ Indeed, the prison-life of the little pale girl opposite became every 
day more and more a matter of surprise. She never went out; no 
one ever came to see her; no flower stood in her window; no singing- 
bird made her lonely life brighter. Still she did not look melancholy 
or morose—only grave; but so grave. Once he saw that she could 
smile and blush like other maidens, for she had done so one day, that 
he had dared to give her a neighbourly salute. How happy he would 
have been, if he had only been permitted to give her one of his 
flowers! But he dared not do this. 

Herschel’s landlady had told him many curious things about his 
opposite neighbours. They were father and daughter. The man— 
George Thornton—had been teacher of arithmetic and mathematics 
in a boys’ school; but Thornton had taken it into his foolish head to 
meddle with things with which he had nothing to do—such as the 
stars ; always looking up at them, until he forgot looking at the things 
around him. He neglected wife, child, and school, from which he had 
had a good salary. He had to be dismissed from his duties there with 
a small pension, on which with some tuitions in mathematies—which 
were his hobby—he had to manage as best he might. Thornton 
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spent half the day making calculations; the other half he slept. 
During the night, he watched the stars from his miserable little garret, 
which he dignified with the name of “ Observatory.” 

“Thornton,” the good woman went on to say, “had allowed his 
only child to fall from a table, at a time when his wife lay ill, and the 
maid had gone out for milk, leaving the little Georgina in her father’s 
care. He was making some ‘calculations, as he calls them, so he 
seated her on his table, at which he was working ; he gave her a book 
to look at, but from the book fell a slip of paper with some ‘calcula- 
tions. Alas! at once he became so abstracted that he remembered 
nothing, until he heard the child crying, and saw her lying on the 
floor, to which she had fallen. She has been deformed from that day, 
poor child! It is also told of the foolish creature that, when his poor 
wife was dying, they went up to his garret to tell him to come down, 
and that he cried out: ‘Oh, can she not wait a moment, for Venus is 
just coming out? But the poor woman could not wait; so when he 
did come down, instead of his loving, faithful wife, he only found a 
lifeless corpse, and a half-fainting, deformed child, tightly clasped in 
the dead woman’s arms. 

For eight days and nights he lived without his beloved calculations, 
but on the ninth he was at them again, staring at his stars. 

Georgina and the maid shared the housekeeping, the child worked 
at her needle, and tried to be as clever at it as she had seen her 
mother. The good Martha tried to bea mother to the girl, and watched 
and tended her, as if she were her own child, so the days glided calmly 
away for this pair, without sunshine but without storm. 

But dark clouds now came to Georgina, her father’s eyes had been 
very weak, and after another year he became quite blind, and as 
George Thornton was anything but a patient blind man, Georgina 
had very much to bear. 

After the first months of despair, Thornton fell into a hopeless de- 
jection ; it was then that poor Georgina thought of reading to her 
father. She took Newton’s works, from which she had so often seen 
her father read, and with a trembling voice commenced her task. She 
had her reward, for the first time since his terrible affliction, she saw 
a ray of happiness pass over that clouded face; and when she had 
finished she saw that her poor father was weeping—his heart was 
touched. From this day Georgina read every day from four o'clock 
until seven in the evening; the morning, she always sat with her 
work in the little room adjoining her father’s bedroom, this was his 
time for sleep, and she sat there to be within calling, if he required 
anything. 

During the nights the blind man still haunted his observatory, he 
paced up and down that poor little garret, and groped with trembling 
hands amongst bis instruments, and then the hot tears flowed over 
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them ; it was very, very hard to be patient. Sometimes Thornton ex- 
pressed a wish to breathe the fresh air, and then Georgina guided his 
steps; and this was her life until she had reached seventeen. 

But since the young music-master had come to live opposite, all 
kinds of strange fancies had come into her head, and she used to laugh 
with Martha over them. For instance, she wished for some flower- 
pots, and then she longed for a spinet, and to have supple fingers to 
glide over the keys ; she wished for Well! she did not care to tell 
all she wished for. 

One day as Herschel was entering his door, old Martha rushed out 
of hers, nearly upsetting him in her haste; she looked at him with a 
terrified face, and cried, “ Oh! are you a doctor ?” 

“No, but I can go for one.” 

“Then run, run, our little one is ill; it is the reading, the reading. 
I always said it would be so—she has broken a blood-vessel.” 

The young man dashed off for Dr. Churchill, as fast as feet could 
carry him; the handsome Miss Churchill was one of his pupils, the 
young lady saw the “handsome music-master” rush in like one 
trenzied to her father’s house ; she went to the glass, arranged her 
hair, and then crept down to listen at her father’s door to the wild 
prayers of this love-stricken Herschel. “Oh, it is poor little Georgina 
Thornton, she has burst a blood-vessel, she cannot live long, she is 
fast going to her mother.” 

“ And it was for this that he was so excited, and in such a hurry,” 
she murmured; “and all for the sake of a hunchback!” And Miss 
Churchill resolved to take no more lessons from her “ handsome music- 
. master.” 

But even if all his pupils had followed Miss Churchill’s example, 
Herschel would not have grieved ; a complete change had come over his 
lite ; every day, Sunday and holiday, late and early, found him with 
the blind man, filling the daughter's place. 

How did it all come about? It was as a dream for him. How had 
he ever gained courage to offer any kindnesses to that blind man, he 
did not know ; he could only remember, that he found himself one day 
before the man, and that Georgina’s father had pressed his hand and 
asked him to return. 

The reading at first did not go on very smoothly, English was a 
strange language for Herschel, and he could not even understand what 
he read for Thornton; but things began to look better and grow 
brighter, and light streamed into Herschel’s soul, and shone out 
through his eyes; it was like sunshine in spring. Herschel read to 
Thornton from Newton, and he himself seemed to enter a new world. 
The music-master had never heard of these things before, he longed 
to hear, to know more of this wonderful science; he never tired now 
of talking the starry system over with Thornton. Was the young 
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German going to be bewitched too? THe sat as it were at the feet of 
the master, and drank in deep draughts of this new, this delightful 
knowledge ; everything else was tame in comparison with it. Busy 
restless life he could not endure, these calm still nights were his hours 
of true happiness. 

He felt it all, he knew it all, he was no longer a music-master, he 
was an astronomer, he felt drawn towards the heavens, as it were, by 
golden links, ever higher and higher. Nothing in creation has such 
a power to charm as these heavenly bodies. Friedrich Herschel had 
found out his work on earth, or rather in heaven. very star in the 
firmament seemed to speak to our young astronomer in a language 
which poets and inspired astronomers alone can understand. They 
also spoke of peace, and hope, and future glory. The star of Herschel 
was rising. Who could then have predicted its coming light and 
grandeur ? 

The old saying, “ that nobody can serve two masters,’ was very 
soon verified in the case of the “ handsome music-master,” for he very 
quickly began to neglect his pupils; he was no longer satisfied with 
the reading hours which he devoted to the blind man, but he spent 
days and parts of nights over the works of Ferguson, Brahe, of Johann 
Kepler’, the then modern authority on astronomy. Thornton had 
given him Kepler's ‘De Motibus Stellae Martis; this book Herschel 
always carried about with him, and on cloudy nights, when he could 
take no observations, he placed it under his pillow and slept on it. 
The young German did not at all care, if he lost his pupils; with 
Kepler he forgot everything. How grateful he felt to the poor 
schoolmaster, who had pointed to him the way upward! How punctual 
he always was at Thornton’s, and how he prolonged his readings 
there ! 

Poor little Georgina was down-stairs again, and sat by the window 
in her chair, propped up with pillows. The day began now when 
they heard the young music-master knock at their door, and all the 
sunshine disappeared as his step descended the stairs. By degrees he 
had brought over all his flower-pots to the sick girl, and she tenderly 
cherished and tended them. He had also, with much trouble, pro- 
cured a bird for her, but he had no money to procure a cage. 
Georgina’s delight was great, when her lively companion grew 
friendly enough to perch on her finger. She, looking very pretty, as 
she thus sat nestling in the great chair, which partially concealed her 
deformed figure, her bright little head thrown out in relief. 

Georgina was indeed a sweet-looking maiden of seventeen summers, 
a lovely flower; a transparent rosy tinge coloured her cheeks, large 
tender blue eyes gleamed out, and delicate lips smiled gratefully. Of 
late, her beautiful hair had been more carefully arranged, and she com- 
menced wearing snowy collars and cuffs. Herschel was indeed sur- 
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prised to see how nice the girl sometimes looked. She did not look 
the same girl, who used to sit in that window long ago, but still it 
was only a passing thought he could afford to give Georgina, all his 
thoughts, all his glances were towards the heavens, he had none for 
those on earth. ‘. 

So the time passed quickly for those three who sat together there ; 
outwardly they were the same, inwardly great changes had passed in 
their hearts. As weeks passed, the blind man seemed to grow happier 
and calmer; his sorrow seemed to be passing away. He gave his 
telescope to the young man to use. More and more confidential, grew 
the conversation between these two, he even confided to the young 
foreigner, how he had himself been inventing an instrument, by which 
to take extended observations, when his work was put an end to, by 
this terrible afiliction of blindness. And poor Thornton went on to 
say, what honours, what fame would have been his, if he could only 
have perfected his invention. Then he sent Martha up-stairs for this 
wonderful invention; she brought a mere skeleton plan in her hand, 
this she gave to Thornton, who passed his hand over it lovingly, and 
then, with a sigh, pushed it to Herschel, saying, in a sneering tone, 


>? 
“Here, I give it you, perhaps you will be able to produce what I once 
dreamt of doing. 

“T will!” exclaimed the young man in an ecstacy of delight, and 
he carried the machine away with him, holding it with the tenderest 
care. 

From this time forth Herschel ever secretly meditated on the pos- 
sibility of constructing such an instrument, or, rather, of completing 
the one, which the schoolmaster had commenced. But his heart 
wanted to pour itself out to some sympathizing heart, and at last he 
decided to write and tell all his hopes to his dear little sister of four- 
teen years old—Caroline. A load fell from his heart, when he had 
posted his letter to Hanover. 

Four weeks elapsed before any answer arrived to Herschel’s letter. 
In those days maidens had not so much time for letter-writing as 
the “ young ladies” of the present day, and Caroline had taken a long 
time to write the following letter : 


My pear Broruer, 

You have written a wonderful letter to me, I can scarcely 
understand it. But our father must not hear of it. He would be 
so grieved to hear that you had given up music ; he is heart and soul 
in music ; and cannot understand how any one, after having touched a 
key or a string of any musical instrument, can ever cease being a 
musician. J, too, can understand this, for I think that there is 
nothing so beautiful as good music; nothing but purity can abide in 
our hearts, when listening to melodious strains ; still 1 can feel with 
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you—feel how noble it would be to ascend that ladder which the blind 
man has given you—who could refrain from desiring to climb the 
heavens—the beautiful heavens—when the way has been pointed out 
tous? I wish I could climb with you, or at least hold the ladder for 
you. However, dear brother, you must listen to me, and take advice, 
and that is, do not be in a hurry climbing your ladder, take plenty of 
time. And then you must eat and drink, and who will give you any- 
thing if you send all your pupils away ? 

My own dear brother, you know we cannot help you; if I had any 
money, or could earn any, you should have it to the last farthing, 
but, alas! no, I have it not. I feel that hunger may be suffered in a 
good cause in Lieben Vaterlande, but it must be very hard to be 
hungry in a strange land; I fear that, even for the sake of the beau- 
tiful stars, I could not starve; I advise you not to do so either; if 
you do, then do not write to me, I could not bear to hear it. 

Be sure to read very much, study those clever astronomical works 
of which you tell me so much; this will help you to climb the ladder. 
If you do become an astronomer, then I know you will become a 
great one, for when a music-master ceases from his profession, then it 
must be to become something great in another way, is it not so ? 

We are all very well, and think much of you. Who knows, but 
that some day one of us may go over to help you. I hear an 
astronomer has many calculations to make. 

Do you remember that at school I was the cleverest in arithmetic ? 
I wish that it did not cost so much to go to England. 

The pretty Elizabeth, who was so fond of dancing with you, is to 
be married next week to the grocer at the corner of our street. Your 
poor starling, who used to whistle so beautifully, died last Christmas 
night. We have erected a beautiful black cross, at our good mother’s 
grave, and planted evergreens around it. 

Farewell, dear brother, take care of yourself, and the good God 
will watch over you. Write again, and very soon, to 

Your truly loving sister 
CaRoLine. 


If Georgina had seen the delight with which Herschel read this 
letter, and how he pressed it to his heart, she would most assuredly 
have tasted the bitterness of jealousy, for her lonely heart clung to 
the young German with passionate tenderness—a smile, a word, a 
pressure of his hand, gave her new life. In his absence, she dreamed 
away the hours, thinking of him, caressing his bird, tending his 
flowers, and so occupied herself until his return again next day. 
And did not every one love him? Her father, who never liked any one, 
liked the young German; and had he not won even old prudish 
Martha's heart, by running so quickly for Dr. Churchill, that day she 
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herself was taken‘so ill. Ever since that time, Martha had faithfully 
dusted and arranged his room, saying, “ He deserves that, at least, he 
has been so kind to my child.” Martha was very fond of talking of 
Herschel, and found a very ready listener in Georgina, who, however, 
very often blushed at words which Martha let drop; and her tender 
heart throbbed at the hope, which the old servant at last began to 
inspire her with—that the bright day would yet come, when the 
young music-master would bring her the wreath of orange-blossoms. 

For Martha, no one was so beautiful or so good as her child, and 
even the first duke in the land, might have been proud of winning her 
little hand. 

The spinet lay untouched, young Herschel’s cheeks were no longer 
bright, a strange earnestness overshadowed his brow. He had very 
few pupils now, for his pupils, incited by Miss Churchill’s report 
of his “being in love with a curious, deformed little thing, whom 
nobody ever saw,” one by one, dismissed him. Days came when he 
experienced the bitterness of suffering hunger, in a foreign land ; but 
Herschel tried to console himself, with the knowledge that Kepler, too, 
had undergone like privations, and no complaint had passed over his 
lips; why could he not bear too? However, when making his obser- 
vations on starlight nights, or engaged in deep calculations, or perhaps 
absorbed with Ferguson, Brahe, or Kepler, he found his dry crust 
and glass of cold water ambrosia and nectar. 

One day the German came with beaming eyes, to tell the blind man 
that he had every hope of finishing the instrument, of which he had 
laid the foundation. 

“ Your castle will be there,” he cried, “and perhaps a greater one 
than you dreamt of. What a pity it is that you cannot live with me 
in it.” 

The blind man, at these words, raised his head, as if he had received 
a sudden shock ; a strange look passed over his face, as with a forced 
smile and stammering lips he said, “ you are dreaming.” 

“No, no,” replied Herschel,, “I am wide awake; I think in two 
months that it will be finished; but most decidedly, I must go to 
London ; I must see more, and learn more, even if I have to starve. I 
will become something great, you must not be ashamed of your pupil.” 

“You deceive yourself and me,” murmured the old man in an 
excited way, “to perfect such an instrument would require as many 
years as you have taken months. Consider, my young friend, that it 
took me many, many years, to lay the basis of that plan, and do you 
think that your young hands, and your young head, is superior to 
the old one ?” 

“Tf you will only come with me and share my work,” replied the 


young man, “every p:ece shall pass through your hands, then it will 
be your work and my work.” 
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“Very well, I will go; I will go at once, take me with you at once, 
immediately.” 

They had left the house some time before Martha thought of going 
up to see Georgina, but when she did, she found the girl lying sense- 
less on the floor, by the side of the bed. 

The old servant lifted her darling up, laid her on the bed, and after 
~ a time succeeded in restoring her. When she recovered consciousness, 
the poor child threw her arms round the faithful old Martha’s neck, 
crying, “He must not go; he must not goto London; I shall die if 
he does.” 

Weeks passed ; day after day Thornton was to be found in Herschel’s 
room, asking thousands of restless questions, ever excited, ever on the 
qui vive. He even learned to find his way to the music-master’s by 
himself, and Herschel often found him in his room, on returning home, 
his landlady always allowing the poor blind man free ingress and 
egress. 

Absorbed and gloomy, Thornton sat for hours daily with Herschel, 
heaving every now and then heavy sighs, and from time to time 
wringing his poor hands; the old bitter feelings had come back to his 
heart, that feeling of rebellion against the affliction which had been 
sent to him. He could not be patient with this everlasting night on 
him. Then he wandered from room to room; and for whole nights 
he passed up and down his little room, moaning and wailing for his 
lost star,—it was very hard. 

But another pain was added to that of this feeling of terrible dark- 
ness. From morning until morning it ever lived on, it never left him, 
it ate into his very heart. This pain was jealousy, jealousy that young 
Herschel could perfect and complete his work. 

Only a few more days and the work would be finished, that work 
which was life to Herschel. This day the blind man seemed more 
impatient than usual, the reading hour was come; Georgina stood 
gazing silently into the street. Herschel’s step was heard coming 
up the stairs, though slower than usual; he entered the room with a 
face pale as death, and in a mechanical way exclaimed, “Thornton, I 
have some advice toask from you, some one has stolen my instrument.” 

He passed Georgina without seeing her, and seated himself opposite 
Thornton. 

“Stolen,” repeated Thornton, and an expression like sunshine passed 
over his face. ‘“ When?” 

* T do not know, I worked at it for the last time yesterday evening ; 
since which I have not seen it. I only missed it an hour since.” 

“ Have you searched well for it everywhere ?” 

“ No corner has remained unsearched, the good landlady has turned 
everything topsy turvey; but all in vain.” 

“Tt must have been aclever thief! But surely it was not finished.” 
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“Do you not think that some one may, perhaps, have taken it away 
in—fun ?” 

“No one dare play tricks with such things. I would have killed 
the man who would have taken it out of my sight for even one hour. 
Think of all the labour which you have bestowed upon that instrument.” 

“ Give me your advice, what shall I do?” 

“Go to the magistrate,” replied the blind man, coldly and harshly. 

Mechanically, Herschel rose and left the room, without a word. 
As he went down-stairs, he felt a soft-hand laid on his shoulder. 
Georgina stood before him. She trembled on attempting to speak ; 
but no word could she utter. 

Notwithstanding his own excitement, he perceived her agitation, 
and taking her hand said, “ Do not grieve so much about it, Georgina, 
we may find it. You will make yourself ill.” 

“Do you think about me,” she hurriedly replied, “that is nothing ; 
but we must have your instrument back at any cost.” 

“ Now, then help me to find it.” 

“T will.” 

“Tell me, do you not think it possible—that your father—out of 
fun——” 

“No, no; that cannot be. I cannot once remember having heard 
my father joke. I think it would frighten me to hear him do so.” 

“Then, let me go. God bless you!” 

Georgina gazed after Herschel, holding herself by the banister. 
There she stood; she knew nothing, felt nothing, did not see it 
becoming darker and darker; did not feel herself carried away by two 
strong hands, and only awoke to consciousness to hear Martha whis- 
pering in her ear: “Ah! you foolish little thing, why are you so 
grieved? He cannot go to London now.” 

The lost instrument was sought for everywhere, but nowhere could 
it be found. A strict investigation took place concerning it. Even 
the blind man was cross-examined, but all to no purpose. There 
were simple folk who felt convinced, that a certain personage with 
cloven feet had whisked it away, and carried it to his dark castle to 
see the stars with. 

Leeds had now lost all attraction for Friedrich Wilhelm Herschel ; 
he had lost all trust in its inhabitants, and he hailed as a gift from 
heaven the position of organist at Halifax which was now offered to 
him. He had never been at Thornton’s since that eventful night. 
A strange feeling prevented him going there. Martha now never 
came to dust his room. Herschel contented himself with writing a 
few affectionate and grateful words of farewell to Georgina, and then 
shook the dust of Leeds from off his feet. 

A year had scarcely elapsed since the “handsome music-master ” 
had left Leeds, when a very sad occurrence took place there. The 
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poor little Georgina had been found, one morning, drowned in the 
Aire. Shortly after this had happened, an old woman had appeared 
before the magistrate, to accuse herself as a “thief” and a “ murderer.” 
She stated that it was she who had stolen the instrument from 
Herschel, and that then she had thrown it into the Aire. Martha-—— 
for it was she—being asked why she had done s0, obstinately refused 
to answer, but became more and more excited, lamenting over her 
darling Georgina, “who had been drowned looking for that instru- 
ment, because she had promised Herschel to find it for him; and the 
fairies had pointed out the spot to the poor child, but the darling had 
bent too low, and had so been drowned. And, sure, the instrument 
had been stolen for the best ; but, alas! it did not keep them together.” 
And such was the burden of poor Martha’s story. She was kept a 
long time in prison ; and, after she was released, her face was never 
again seen in Leeds. 

The blind Thornton lived for many years after in the family of his 
kind-hearted landlady, whose youngest son, a lame lad, used to read 
for him daily ; but there was no tear shed for Thornton, when he was 
found dead one morning in his attic. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his instrument, and the disappointment 
at not getting to London—notwithstanding all his frustrated hopes, 
Herschel became that celebrated astronomer with whose name all the 
world is familiar. 

In the year 1774 Herschel had discovered by the reflector, which 
he had himself invented, the ring of Saturn and the satellites of 
Jupiter. He also published his calculations of the altitude of the 
moon. Five years later, on the 15th of March, 1781, which happened 
to be the thirty-first anniversary of his dear sister Caroline's birth, 
Herschel discovered a new planet. That planet is known best by the 
name of Uranus, but he called it the Georgiwm Sidus. 

Was it in honour of King George III. of England (as the English 
believe), or was it in memory of the little Georgina, that the ex-music- 
master named his planet? Who can tell? 

King George gave Herschel a kingly recompense. Herschel was 
no longer a poor man. At Slough, near Windsor, in his quiet retreat 
with the young wife who adored him, he carried on his scientific 
studies without cares and without interruptions. 














FOUNDED 1815. 


Scottish Widows Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Its Accumulated Fund exceeds 
£5,150,000, 


Being the LARGEST ASSURANOE FUND belonging to 
any Life Office, either Mutual or Proprietary. 


The New Business, 
which is steadily increasing, shows a remarkable advance 
in the year 1870. 
DURING THAT YEAR 
There were issued ; ; 1701 Potictes. 
For Assurances amounting to . £965,727 ° 
A sum greater than that effected in the previous year by 
£233,350. 

This result is the more significant, in as much as the 

Public have lately been furnished with new information 


regarding the condition and prospects of Assurance Offices 
generally. 


Careful Selection of Lives 


continues to be maintained by the Directors. In 1870 


they declined 324 Proposals for sums amounting to 
£ 300,500. 

















UNDER THE BONUS SYSTEM OF 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


The share of Profit increases in a compound: rato, and gives large 
additions on old Policies. It is therefore highly advantageous in its 
results to good Lives. : 





EXAMPLES UNDER POLICIES OF £1000 IN 1871. 





Date of 
Policy. 


1817 | £2671 18 11 1841 | £4596 o- 
1820 2260 11 6 }. 1842 1565 It 
1825 air 4:78 1846 1443 2 


Date of 


Amount Payable. Policy. 


Amount Payable. Pelee Amount Payable. 
1857 | £1195 13 
‘1858 1175 19 
1859 1156 6 





1832 190r 3 I 1850 1346 16 
1835 1796 oO 10 1852 1298 18 
1839 1657. 0 2 1855 1235 41 


1862 IllIOo 9 
1864 1084 3 
1865 107I I 


In the year 1870 


The Bonuses actually paid amounted to £150,339, being an average of 
£47 :12:1 for every £100 originally assured. The Total Claims paid 
during the year were £481,689. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY 


ever since it was founded has been eminently satisfactory. While some 
Offices have attained their present magnitude by numerous amalgamations, 
this single Institution, which never undertook any such Transfer of Risks, 
now transacts a larger Business within the United’ Kingdom than any 


other Office. 
- Since 1815 
POLICIES have been issued: for TWENTY MILLIONS. 





SURRENDER VALUE. 


The following Table contains the Surrender Values of Policies of £1000, 
and Vested Additions as at the last Division of Profit on 31st Dec. 1866. 





Age at 


prenges Policy | Policy Policy. | Policy | Policy | Policy Policy 
Rot 10 15. 20 30 40 50 En 
try. Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.! Years old. try: 





20 £116 |gror | £283 |4£528 | £872 | £1419 20 
25 58 126 212 309 597 943 1520 25 
80 14! 232 347 671 1029 1590 30 
35 157 265 403 | 731 1110 ee 35 
40 180 312 462 805 | 1164 ese 40 
45 223 366 508 875 ae née 45 
50 262 400 566 918 abe ie 50 
55 276 44! 613 aa wa en 55 


These values are unusually liberal. It is one of the peculiar features of the Society’s 
practice to allow value even for Policies on which only one Premium has been paid. 
























































ACCOUNTS. 


In compliance with the requirements of the Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 61, the Revenue Accounts for the year, and 
the Balance-Sheet showing the Funds and Property of the Society at its 
close, are now given in the Forms prescribed, verified and docqueted by 


the Auditor. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31st DECEMBER 1870. 


1870. 
Jan. «. —- of Funds at the beginning of the 
-44:857,145 12 8 
Dec. 31. Premiums ess £1638 19s. 

2d., paid in respect of 
assurances . 

Consideration for Annui- 

ties granted ‘ 


424,179 12 Ir 


6,986 7 
" 209,920 7 Ir 


45. 


. - 7 


.232 0 


hho 3 tr 
17, io 9 
Fags 47 
9,826 10 10 


33,663 9 7 


Fg 31 Claims under Policies 
Surrenders ‘ 
Annuities 
—— 

nses ‘anagement 

yo om of Funds at the 
end of the year as per 
Second Schedule + 4,947,089 8 11 


45,498,232 0 7 





SECOND SCHEDULE. 
BALANCE-SHEET on 31st DECEMBER 1870. 


LIABILITIES. 


Assurance Fund - 4.877450 Ir 0 
Annuity Fund __ 69,638 17 Ir 


Total Funds as per first Schedule . 4,947,089 8 11 
Claims admitted but not paid, in- 
cluding Surrender Values of dis- 
continued Policies not yet paid 
(42796:15:11), and Annuities 
past due (£310:8: 4). - 195,765 14 
paid . 4,166 1 


4,856 


Commission due and not yet 


Expenses due and not yet paid ° 


45,151,877 4 11 


ASSETS. 
Monang on Property within the United King- 


. $3,228,707 4 6 
os ow of the United Kingdom (not 
sanctioned by Society’s Laws) 
Loans on the scared 's own Poli- 
cies . P ° 495,502 8 1 
INVESTMENTS— . 
In British Govt. Annuities. ° 9,335 16 10 
Railway Debentures . . 420,000 © © 
House Property in Edinburgh, 
London, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Belfast . i = 
on Security of Parish, 
Borough, and other Statutory 
Rates ° 
Do. Annuities and Reversions . 
Loans upon Personal Securi 
(Laws of Society prohibit these 
Office Furniture. . 
Aquat Balances (since accounted 


ooo 


159,389 1 
366,970 17 
144,261 14 


oo 
1,591 7 


118,238 3 


aa 
Outstanding Premiums (less Pre- 
miums on anv £613, 
1s. 4d.) ‘ é . 
Do. Interest— 2 
Past due, and unpaid at date 
oe to date but not yet 


23,697 3 
180 5 


49343 8 
Cah i in shane and on current ; 
Account . . 134,659 13 Ir 


45,151,877 4 11 





Edinburgh, 22d May 1871.—I hereby certify that the foregoing Revenue Account contains a correct 
Summary of the Receipts and Payments during the year 1870, and that the Balance-Sheet exhibits a true 


Statement of the Society’s Affairs at 31st December last. 


It has always been the practice 


JAMES HALDANE, Auditor. 


of the Society to publish a Balance- 


Sheet similar in form to that now, by Act of Parliament, made obligatory 


on all Assurance Companies. 























LEADING FEATURES OF 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


1. Its Mutual System.—The entire profits being divisible, without any 
deduction, among the policyholders. 


2. Valuation on the most approved principles, securing ample reserves 
against Liability and full Bonus-yielding power at future divisions. 


3. Stability afforded by the extent of its Business and the magnitude of 
its Accumulated Fund. 


4. Liberal Surrender Values. 


5. Unreserved disclosure of the state of its affairs. 


GENERAL RESULTS. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds . . . £5,150,000 
Annual Revenue exceeds. ; se 630,000 
Policies Issued since 1815 . - «+ 20,500,000 
Bonus Additions declared thereon . 4,300,000 
Existing Sums Assured i , - 15,000,000 
Claims Paid . ‘7,000,000 
The Directors suggest that parties desirous to obtain Life Policies 
which will afford the largest advantage to the Holders should, in Select- 


ing an Office, consider the above facts, and specially observe how very 
strikingly Perfect Security and Large Profits are combined in the 


Society’s System. 
Full Information 


on all points will be found in a Small Book Prospectus, which may be 
had on application at any of the Society’s Offices or Agencies. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


London, 28 CoRNHILL. Belfast, 2 HicH STREET. 

Dublin, 9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. | Leeds, 21 PARK Row. 

Glasgow, 114 Wrest GEORGE STREET. | Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Manchester, 39 Cross St., KING St. | Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s HILL. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Norwich, 48 St. GILEs’ CHURCH PLAIN. 


Heap Orricz, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 St. ANDREw Square, EDINBURGH, 


Sune 1871. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





























HE THREE YEARS SYSTEM 

of obtaining Pianofortes, originated 
by CrAMERS, and fully developed only by 
them, has now undergone an _ ordeal 
lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
tages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniums, Ameri- 
can Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
the Chamber. CRAMERs would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining 
an instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRaMERS take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new “ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcest 1n Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





“The best Fifty-Guinea Pianoforte ever 
produced.”—Orchestra. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE 
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TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION, 
Height, 33 feet ; width, 44 feet ; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more 
agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manu- 
factured by Cramer & Co., and can be obtained at their 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, RecEenT STREET; and 
64, West STREET, BRIGHTON ; and also of CRAMER, Woop 
AND Co., 43, MoorRGATE STREET ; WESTMORELAND STREET, 
Dusirn; Hicu SrreetT, BELFAST; and of Woop & Co, 
Epinsurcu ; and J. Muir Woop & Co., Giascow. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a 
half Guineas per quarter; if on the ordinary hire, 215, per 
month. 
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PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 





CRAMER’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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RAMER & CO. are the only Manufacturers in England 


of the American Organs. The tone is most agreeable, 


and, although produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer 
to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been obtained 
from the Harmonium. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured 
by CrAamER & Co. : 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves a ee 
a» Stem, w 
4 » ” 
6 », 

Rosewood or Walnut, 8 


9 ” 
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HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; and WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER, WOOD & 00., Moorgate Street, London; & Dublin & Belfast. 





CRAMER'S 
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With four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. : 

Price in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas ; in black walnut, 70 Guineas ; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CRAMERS have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily as a pianoforte. 

Illustrated Lists on application. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 








And for GOUT, Lithia and Patan: 


Corks Branded ‘‘R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. Extis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents :—W. Best & Soxs, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “‘Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receiv: 


nine-teuths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar ss Whole-World ” and 
other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against 


liability to future question. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. THE LORD CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sm W. 


BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


The Right Hon. Sin EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
The Hon. Sr GEORGE ROSE. 


Sm THOMAS TILSON. 


THOMAS WEB! GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms 
of the ‘Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





COCOA for INVALIDS. 
SAVORY & MOORE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is 
highly nutrifious, easily digested and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach. 


Sold in tins from 1s. 6d. by all Chemists 


and Ttelian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY &1 MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as 
possible."—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince 
should.”—Soc. Sei. Rev. “ Highly nourishing 
and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 


No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s., 
2s., 58., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Waro- 
housemen. 

















ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. | 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY INSURING WITH THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES £1000 
AT DEATH, OR AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF £6 PER WEEK 
FOR INJURY. 


£565,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWELVE ANNUAL POLICY-HOLDERS BECOMING 
A CLAIMANT EACH YEAR. 











For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64 CORNHILL, AND 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


TABLE DELICACIES of the HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTORED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain Warre’s OrtentaL Pickus, Curry Pasre, and other Condiments, 


Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“TEE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’”: SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
ie Worcester ; Messrs. CRosse & BLACKWELL, London ; and by Druggists, Grocers 
and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all wrappers and labels. 
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